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uring the early years of the American 
Revolution, a young New York book- 
seller named Ebenezer Hazard began 
to collect pamphlets on the stirring 
political controversies of the day. Later, he gath- 
ered and copied many of the laws in force in the 
colonies and West Indies and planned to publish 
a volume on colonial sea trade. But, as he worked 


four dollars and a quarter. Two years later a 
second volume was published. Hazard planned 
an additional volume but did not have the fi- 
nancial resources to continue the work and the 
project ended. Although Ebenezer Hazard’s vol- 
umes did not circulate widely soon after publi- 
cation, historians made much use of them. And 
scholars many generations later have praised 


Prologue in Perspective 


The Legacy of 
Ebenezer Hazard, America’s 
First Documentary Editor 


By Don W. Wilson 


on his project, Hazard began to see the perilous 
condition of the manuscript records held by gov- 
ernment officials and agencies. Time and acci- 
dent and neglect, he reasoned, would take a 
terrible toll on these documents, the content of 
which revealed so much of the history, not only 
of these critical times, but of the founding and 
growth of the various colonies. 

Hazard began to conceive a grander project. 
He planned a publication of charters and grants, 
laws, pamphlets, newspaper articles, extracts 
from historical writers and other documents that 
would lay out much of the history of America, 
which would ‘‘save from oblivion many impor- 
tant papers which without something like this 
collection will infallibly be lost. . .” 

For over two decades, even after he became 
America’s Postmaster General, Hazard worked 
painstakingly on his collection, copying labori- 
ously by hand document after document. John 
Adams thought highly of the plan and offered 
friendly advice. George Washington subscribed 
to purchase the publication. Thomas Jefferson 
was also enthusiastic and made numerous sug- 
gestions. “It is an undertaking of great utility,” 
Jefferson wrote, and will furnish to any historian 
“those materials which he would otherwise ac- 
quire with great difficulty and perhaps not at 
all.” 

In April 1792, the first volume of Historical 
Collections of State Papers and Other Authentic Doc- 
uments appeared in print—639 pages priced at 
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Hazard’s foresight and industry in preserving 
these historical materials. He has been called 
America’s first documentary editor. 

This issue of Prologue is about the scholarly 
work that has followed in the spirit of Ebenezer 
Hazard. It is about the documentary editions of 
our first four presidents, editions that present 
historical materials essential for understanding 
events in America two centuries ago, vital doc- 
uments—from the messages of Washington 
penned hurriedly at a Revolutionary War bat- 
tlefield to Jefferson’s philosophical musings 
written in France; from Adams’s long, revealing 
letters to Abigail to Madison’s notes and letters 
meticulously recounting events of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. The issue is about the ef- 
forts of editors and their project staffs to preserve 
these documentary materials and make them 
available for study, efforts the value of which 
Ebenezer Hazard understood so well so long 
ago. 

oh the generations since Hazard, documentary 
editing in the United States has grown and ma- 
tured remarkably. From isolated historians of 
earlier years carrying on admirable if laborious 
efforts to gather, annotate, and publish collec- 
tions of documents, there has emerged the dy- 
namic world of documentary editing today. The 
work of the distinguished scholars whose essays 
follow exemplifies the notable editorial endeav- 
ors now being undertaken in research institu- 
tions across the country. The published volumes 
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of documentary sources now being made avail- 
able represent a revolution in American histo- 
riography. Using the highest professional 
standards of modern documentary editing, armed 
with sophisticated word processing and com- 
puter programs, editors are providing the sources, 
the groundwork, for fresh, revealing historical 
scholarship. 

The four projects represented in these essays 
have been especially notable during this period 
of the nation’s bicentennial activities. The ma- 
terials unearthed by the editors from sources 
around the world have added immeasurably to 
the store of information we have about the early 
years of the nation. As we learn more and more 
about the hopes and dreams, the fears and un- 
certainties of these early Founding Fathers, the 
more whetted becomes the historical appetite, 
the more exhilarating the historical road of dis- 
covery. These editors are taking us down that 
road with extraordinary professional compe- 
tence and scholarly integrity, and we salute their 
work. Behind the efforts of these editorial teams 
is the support from the National Historical Pub- 
lications and Records Commission here at the 
National Archives. An agency created by statute 
at the same time as the Archives in 1934, the 
commission, through its grant programs, assists 
many editorial and archival projects across the 
country, including such editions as the Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison Papers. 
Not only historians but all individuals interested 
in American history are now beginning to gain 
access to these important documentary materi- 
als, collected from many sources, published free 
from partisan interpretation. 

The documentary publications supported by 
the NHPRC have helped shape recent American 
historical studies. Scholars are increasingly turn- 
ing to these volumes in their research. Class- 
room teachers have put them to use. For 
genealogists, the editions can be indispensable. 
Reviewers in newspapers and scholarly journals 
have praised the projects for their massive col- 
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lecting efforts, their precise, informed editorial 
work, and their many contributions to American 
historical scholarship. 

Documentary editing has come a long way 
since the days of Ebenezer Hazard and under- 
gone a dramatic evolution from quill to com- 
puter. But the sentiments among the editors have 
not changed. Spanning the two centuries, pow- 
erful beliefs endure—that history informs and 
teaches, that historical documents are the means 
by which we can draw closer to our heritage, 
and that the preservation and dissemination of 
those documents are a national responsibility 
from which we must not turn. 

Ebenezer Hazard would be proud of the 
achievements of this generation of documentary 
editors with whom he shares a kinship. He would, 
with special zeal, dig into the volumes of his 
contemporaries—Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Madison. He would be gratified to see 
some of his own letters in the pages of these 
editions and would nod with assurance at the 
sentiments of his friend Jefferson expressed in 
a letter to Hazard of February 18, 1791. In his 
characteristic unadorned eloquence, writing of 
Hazard’s labors on his documentary collection, 
Jefferson laid out the charge to which editors 
continue up to this day to respond. ‘The lost 
cannot be recovered,” Jefferson wrote, ‘but let 
us save what remains: not by vaults and locks 
which fence them from the public eye and use, 
in consigning them to the waste of time, but by 
such a multiplication of copies, as shall place 
them beyond the reach of accident.” 

And Hazard would agree further with Madi- 
son that one of the most profound benefits of a 
free society is the freedom of inquiry, of the right 
of access to the documentary record. As Madi- 
son declared, “The right of freely examining 
public characters and measures and of free com- 
munication thereon is the only effectual guard- 
ian of every other right.” 


Don W. Wilson is Archivist of the United States. 
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In matters civil and military, public and private, George 
Washington took great care to order and preserve Itis papers 
and correspondence for posterity 
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An Uncommon 
Awareness of Self: 
The Papers of 
George Washington 


By W. W. Abbot 


hen writing to George Washington on Jan- 
uary 20, 1787, to advise him not to attend 
the convention at Philadelphia in May, David 
Humphreys made this point: “I know your 
personal influence & character, is, justly 
considered, the last stake which America has 
to play. Should you not reserve yourself for 
the united call of a Continent entire?! Although Washington in the 
end rejected Humphreys’ advice and went to Philadelphia, no one 
knew better in 1787 than he that his “character,” his reputation, his 
hard-won Fame, could well become crucial in a “last dying essay’’ to 
avoid there being “an end put to Foederal Government” in America.” 
In a letter to Humphreys that he wrote on December 26, 1786, before 
deciding to go to the convention and in another that he directed to 
Edmund Randolph on April 9, 1787, after deciding to attend, Wash- 
ington expressed his fears that the convention might fail, and then, 
in effect, acknowledged the force of Humphreys’ words, first to Hum- 
phreys: ‘“This would be a disagreeable predicament for any of them 
[the delegates] to be in, but more particularly so for a person in my 
situation”; and then to Randolph: “under the peculiar circumstances 
of my case, [this] would place me in a more disagreeable situation 
than any other member would stand in.” 

An attentive reader of the letters that George Washington wrote 
beginning with those to Governor Robert Dinwiddie in 1756 and con- 
tinuing to, for instance, his letter to Dr. James Craik of October 25, 
1784, has to be struck by the man’s uncommon awareness of self: his 
strong sense that what he decided and what he did, and how others 
perceived his decisions and deeds, always mattered. These things 
mattered to Washington so intensely not because he had any grand 
sense of destiny as many have surmised, or that he had a nasty itch 
for power as others might suspect, but because he saw life as some- 
thing a person must make something of. More than most, Washing- 
ton’s biography is the story of a man constructing himself. Even the 
increasing care with which he guarded his words after 1776 so as not 
to reveal more of the inner man than he intended shows Washington 
at work on Washington. 
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Washington with his Hoops at Trenton. As serinanator in 1 chief of the Continental Anis Washington ordered the uniform 
copying and docketing of all valuable documents both for ready access during campaigns and for possible future needs. 


Fora while in the 1750s the young Washington 
was determined to make his reputation in the 
British Army; he hoped to find honor and per- 
haps even glory as a military man. What repu- 
tation he earned as a colonel of the Virginia troops 
in Britain’s war against the French and their In- 
dian allies was not enough to secure for him a 
place in Britain’s army, but it was enough fifteen 
years later to gain for him command of the forces 
fighting the British in a war for American in- 
dependence. As commander in chief of the Con- 
tinental Army for more than eight years, he won 
abundant honor and glory. Then, the war over, 
in December 1783 he gave up his command to 
become a private citizen at Mount Vernon, and 
in an instant also attained the immortality that 
fame bestows. And he knew it. He knew too 
that at any time an unworthy or ill-considered 
act of his could diminish his stature and tarnish 
his fame. The speed and decisiveness with which 
he as president of the Society of the Cincinnati 
moved in 1784 to eliminate the unpopular fea- 
tures of the society’s constitution is only one of 
the earliest and most public occasions when 
Washington acted to protect his reputation as 
hero of the Revolution—and so to defend the 
Revolution for which the hero had fought. 
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That Washington ardently sought fame, ‘‘the 
spur that the clear spirit doth raise . . . To scorn 
delights, and live laborious dayes” (John Milton, 
“Lycidas’’)—and also that once it was his he was 
ever after at pains to preserve it—have often 
been noted and can be demonstrated over and 
over by his own words. At no time is he more 
explicit than in the fall of 1788 and in early 1789 
when he writes to friends of the possibility, and 
then of the certainty, of his becoming President. 
In a letter to Henry Lee on September 22, 1788, 
in response to Lee’s insistence upon the inev- 
itability of his friend’s election to the presidency, 
Washington wrote: “Should the contingency you 
suggest take place, and (for argument sake alone 
let me say it) should my unfeigned reluctance 
to accept the Office be overcome by a deference 
for the reasons and opinions of my friends; might 
I not after the Declarations I have made (and 
Heaven knows they were made in the sincerity 
of my heart) in the judgment of the impartial 
World and of Posterity, be chargable with levity 
and inconsistency; if not with rashness & am- 
bition?” After continuing in this vein for some 
space, he then wrote: “And certain Iam, When- 
soever I shall be convinced the good of my coun- 
try requires my reputation to be put at issue; 
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While away at war, Washington expressed concern for the safety of his wife, Martha, and wrote of his hope that Lord 
Dunmore would not ‘‘think of siezing Mrs Washington by way of revenge.” 
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regard for my own fame will not come in com- 
petition with an object of so much magnitude.” 
To go beyond his words for confirmation that 
Washington valued and sought to safeguard his 
fame after 1783, we have only to look at the 
record of his willingness to sit for any artist who 
wished to paint his portrait, to correspond with 
any French, German, English, Dutch, Irish, Ital- 
ian, Swedish, or American man or woman who 
wrote him a letter, and to open the doors of his 
house to any stranger, foreign or domestic, who 
came to pay homage or only to have a look. 
But Washington reveals perhaps most clearly, 
if indirectly, the sense he came to have of the 
importance that his life held for history, for pos- 
terity, in his attitude toward his papers. Writing 
from Cambridge outside Boston on August 20, 
1775, he told his cousin Lund Washington, who 
managed affairs at Mount Vernon for the general 
during his eight-year absence in the war: “I can 
hardly think that Lord Dunmore can act so low, 
& unmanly a part, as to think of siezing Mrs 
Washington by way of revenge upon me”; but 
I “desire you will if there is any sort of reason 
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to suspect a thing of this kind provide a Kitchen 
for her in Alexandria, or some other place of 
safety elsewhere for her and my Papers.” The 
papers that Washington was speaking of—those 
that he left at Mount Vernon when he went off 
to war—included detailed records of his exten- 
sive farming, trading, and land interests and ac- 
tivities, and also the voluminous letter books 
that he had kept in the 1750s while he was the 
wartime commander of the Virginia Regiment. 
Although the papers in the end, like the house 
at Mount Vernon, escaped the British torch, the 
general and the estate manager agitated the mat- 
ter of their safety for the next year or so, and at 
one point Mrs. Washington even gathered them 
together and crammed them into a trunk for 
removal.* 

To value the safety of one’s papers second 
only to the safety of one’s wife at a juncture such 
as this perhaps was no more than any prudent 
man of affairs would have done; yet the range 
and sheer volume of Washington’s pre-Revo- 
lutionary War papers bespeak something more 
than the successful Virginia planter. They are 


Washington's diary gives a detailed daily account of weather 
conditions as weil as the comings and goings of visitors. 
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The writings of the young Washington did not always come up to the standards of the mature public leader. After his 
presidency, Washington examined and corrected his youthful writings to leave a more proper legacy to America. 
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the archives of someone who derived great sat- 
isfaction from organizing, setting down, and 
preserving the detailed record of his own exis- 
tence. Washington’s diary entries recording who 
came and went each day at Mount Vernon and 
what the weather was; his careful annual records 
of when, where, and how individual crops were 
planted, cultivated, harvested, and disposed of; 
his elaborate account books recording the finan- 
cial dealings involving his own and the dower 
property as well as that of his wife’s two chil- 
dren; the orders to and the invoices from British 
merchants, usually running to hundreds of items, 
which he either wrote out or copied himself, and 
then often recopied in his account books; list 
after list, of slaves, of books; the great sheaves 
of extracts taken from treatises on agriculture; 
the separate accounts for his grist mill, fishery, 
and weaving operation; and finally the volu- 
minous letter books that he kept as commander 
of the Virginia forces during the French and In- 
dian War, all testify in the first instance to an 
appetite for paperwork unrivaled by any Virgin- 
ian of his generation, perhaps including even 
Thomas Jefferson. As one today follows Wash- 
ington’s trail through the surviving portion of 
what originally was a far more extensive record 
of his pre-Revolutionary activities, he is left with 
the impression of a man driven to master every 
aspect of his life and to make the most of what 
life offered. 

After the Revolution, Washington returned to 
these early papers and sought to prepare some 
of them for future perusal by others; but even 
as he fretted about the safety of his private pa- 
pers in Virginia, he was being caught up in the 
management of the rapidly multiplying papers 
of the commander in chief. In July 1776, in an- 
ticipation of Lord Howe’s attack on New York, 
Washington sent the papers relating to his re- 
cent Boston campaign from New York to the 
Congress in Philadelphia for safekeeping. He 
soon discovered that he and his staff often had 
need of these documents and asked that they 
be returned. Thereafter until 1781 his practice 
was to have his guards transport the whole body 
of his papers wherever the demands of war took 
him. 


In the spring of 1781 Washington showed that 
his concern for his military papers extended far 
beyond their immediate usefulness. He wrote 
the president of Congress on April 4, 1781, from 
his headquarters at New Windsor outside New- 
burgh, New York, expressing dissatisfaction that 
so many of his ‘‘valuable documents which may 
be of equal public utility and private satisfaction 
remain in loose Sheets; and in the rough manner 
in which they were first drawn.” In order ‘‘to 
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preserve from injury & loss such valuable pa- 
rs,”’ it was his wish to have ‘a set of writers” 
ired “for the sole purpose of recording them.” 
The work, to “be performed in some quiet re- 
treat’ near headquarters, should “be done un- 
der the Inspection of a Man of character in whom 
entire confidence can be placed.” 

Congress promptly gave its approval, and on 
May 25, 1781, Washington.appointed a New York 
lawyer, Capt. Richard Varick, to supervise the 
undertaking. He presented Varick with detailed 
and precise instructions for sorting into six clas- 
ses, ordering, registering, and filing all of his 
official letters, orders, and instructions as well 
as letters written to him. Varick was to hire 
“Clerks who write a fair hand, and correctly,” 
to copy, under his supervision, Washington's 
letters, orders, and instructions and the pro- 
ceedings of his councils of war, but not the let- 
ters written to him. If there could be any doubt 
about what Washington intended in this un- 
dertaking, which occupied Varick and two or 
three clerks full time for over two years, it is 
removed by Washington's admonitions: “. . . that 
there may be a similarity and Beauty in the whole 
execution, all the writing is to be upon black 
lines equidistant. All the Books to have the same 
Margin, and to be indexed in so Clear and in- 
telligent a manner, that there may be no diffi- 
culty in the references.”’ Varick was to return to 
Washington the original documents, properly 
docketed and arranged, and although belonging 
to him, both the originals and the transcripts he 
would look upon, Washington asserted in 1782, 
“as species of Public property, sacred in my 
hands.’”° 

Before Washington left Newburgh for the 
march south that culminated in the siege at 
Yorktown and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
on October 19, 1781, Varick transported the pa- 
pers from Newburgh upriver to Poughkeepsie, 
where on July 7 he found “Quarters at Doctor 
Peter Tappen’s an honest Patriot’ and began 
“numbering and digesting into Classes the Cop- 
ies of Letters & Orders in 1775 & 1776.’ It took 
the rest of the summer for him “to indorse, ar- 
range & digest them in proper order,” but by 
September he had three clerks hard at work tran- 
scribing the sorted documents at Tappen’s house.® 
During his brief stopover at Mount Vernon after 
the Yorktown campaign, Washington found time 
on November 15 to write Varick approving the 
procedures he was following and agreeing that 
“8 Hours constant successive Writing per Day 
is as much as almost any Person is able to bear.” 

In the months that followed, Washington and 
Varick remained in close touch, and Varick wrote 
often about the progress he was making.’ In 
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August 1783, two years after the work began, 
Varick and his three clerks brought the tran- 
scripts up to date, and Varick delivered to Wash- 
ington twenty-eight completed volumes: six 
volumes of his letters to Congress, fourteen of 
letters and orders to his officers, four of letters 
to civil officials, one of letters to foreigners, two 
volumes of councils of war, and, finally, one 
volume of his private correspondence, which 
Varick and Washington had decided should be 
transcribed. Varick retained a volume partially 
filled with transcripts of Washington’s letters to 
the enemy and also the partially filled final vol- 
umes of the other six classes of letters.* The gen- 
eral and his aides continued to send Varick 
packets of letters to be sorted and copied,’ until 
in December 1783, Varick “bid a happy Adieu 
to public Services and return[ed] to the pleasant, 
tho fatiguing, Amusement of a City Lawyer.”’!° 
Washington immediately left New York for Phil- 
adelphia, Annapolis, and Mount Vernon. Upon 
departing from New York, Washington sent home 
all of his remaining “public and other papers 

. and the Books [in] which they had been 


recorded,” for safety’s sake by land instead of 
by water. They arrived at Mount Vernon in a 
“Trunk, and two boxes or cases” before the end 
of the year.'! 

With his treasured war papers, properly sorted 
and elegantly copied, now “safe to hand’’ at 
Mount Vernon, Washington resumed the man- 
agement of his plantation and found after nearly 
nine years of absence his private papers in dis- 
tressing disarray. Despite his best efforts, and 
the efforts of a series of clerks, Washington never 
quite succeeded in getting all of his papers in 
the systematic order that he and Varick achieved 
with the war papers. The most intriguing and 
perhaps the most convincing bit of evidence of 
Washington’s belief that the record of his life, 
his hard-won fame, would be of lasting value to 
the new nation arises from his efforts in the 1780s 
to do something about his early papers. 

In the French and Indian War, from late 1754 
to the end of 1758, during most of which time 
he was colonel of the Virginia Regiment, Wash- 
ington entered in a series of letter books copies 
of the letters, orders, and reports that he wrote. 


Washington's Mount Vernon home, to which he retired after his presidency and where he housed and organized his war 


papers and the personal and public papers accumulated over his years of service to the nation. 
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At some point after his return to Mount Vernon, 
probably in 1786, he went through these very 
extensive letter books. Finding them marred by 
awkward constructions, faulty grammar, and 
misspellings, the hero of the Revolution pro- 
ceeded to correct what the young Washington 
had written more than a quarter of a century 
before. Later, almost certainly after his presi- 
dency, Washington went through the same writ- 
ings of his youth and again made deletions, 
insertions, and substitutions. That done, he had 
a clerk copy the corrected letter books. '* 
Although all but two of what must have been 
twenty or more original letter books in Wash- 
ington’s hand have since disappeared, the two 
surviving ones allow us to learn how Washing- 
ton sought to prepare his French and Indian War 
papers for the sort of treatment that his Revo- 
lutionary War papers had received at the hands 
of Varick. A study of the words Washington 
added, took away, or substituted in the two orig- 
inal letter books (and a comparison of the letters 
in the other letter books with a few receivers’ 
copies of letters that have survived) makes clear 


that the mature man wished only for his younger 
self to write with greater clarity and correctness. 
Whatever Washington’s intentions, however, his 
changes in wording occasionally resulted in 
changes in meaning. More often the new word- 
ing produced at worst a shift in emphasis or a 
change in tone. 

Although Washington’s tinkering creates 
problems for the editors of his letter books and 
for the historians using them, it also provides a 
valuable indication of his sense of himself in 
history. An important element in Washington's 
leadership both as a military commander and as 
President was his dignified, even forbidding, 
demeanor, his aloofness, the distance he con- 
sciously set and maintained between himself and 
nearly all the rest of the world. The record of 
his leadership in his carefully preserved papers 
was, as he saw it, a part of his legacy to his 
countrymen. Signs of youthful ignorance and 
crudity in his early papers might lessen the value 
of that legacy by allowing future generations to 
see the father of their country up too close, thereby 
inviting the sort of familiarity that Washington 


The Washington Family, 4 Edward ace ca. 1796. Washinahtn ETE looked after the property and interests 
of his wife's two children and recorded relevant transactions in his account book. 
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In this letter to james Madison of March 30, 1789, Washington requests arrangements to be made for his lodgings prior to 
his arrival in New York for his inauguration as first President of the United States. 
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Even on the day of his death, December 14, 1799, Washington expressed concern for the safety of his papers. He instructed 


his secretary to continue the recording in progress and to arrange and settle all his accounts. 


was at pains to avoid in his lifetime. And so the 
old man discreetly and circumspectly polished 
the young man’s prose. The impulse perhaps 
was not much different from that of Jared Sparks, 
an early editor of Washington’s papers, who 
confessed: ‘‘On some occasions the writer him- 
self [i.e. Washington], through haste or inad- 
vertence, may have fallen into an awkward use 
of words, faults of grammar, or inaccuracies of 
style, and when such occur from this source, I 
have equally felt bound to correct them.”!% 

Washington’s altered sense of self as the hero 
of the Revolution is reflected in another aspect 
of his management of his papers. Before the Rev- 
olution, he made copies of letters that he wrote 
and kept letters that he received only if they 
concerned his business or military affairs. In 1784, 
soon after his return to Mount Vernon from the 
army, he hired a private secretary and began to 
retain copies even of his personal letters and to 
preserve all letters written to him. As a conse- 
quence, far more of his personal correspondence 
from the post-Revolutionary years has survived, 
though the reticence of the great man tends to 
make these letters less revealing than the un- 
guarded texts of the rare survivals from earlier 
years. 
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When the time came for Washington to give 
up the presidency in 1797 and return home, he 
had his clerks set aside the papers that the new 
President would need and packed the rest for 
their removal to Mount Vernon. During the next, 
and last, thirty months of his life, Washington 
gave a great deal of thought to his voluminous 
“Military, Civil and private papers,” including 
his presidential papers, and talked of putting up 
a building at Mount Vernon for their accom- 
modation and security. His papers were on his 
mind even on the day he died. In his account 
of Washington’s death on December 14, 1799, 
his secretary Tobias Lear wrote: “I returned to 
his bed side, and took his hand. He said to me, 
‘I find I am going, my breath can not last long. I 
believed from the first that the disorder would prove 
fatal. Do you arrange and record all of my late military 
letters and papers. Arrange my accounts and settle 
my books, as you know more about them than any 
one else, and let Mr. Rawlins finish recording my 
other letters which he has begun.’ He died six 
hours later. 

What happened to the papers that Washing- 
ton preserved for posterity, from the time of his 
death until 1904 when most of them were de- 
posited in the Library of Congress where they 
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now are, is told in masterful fashion by Dorothy 
Eaton in the Index to the George Washington Papers 
(Washington, 1964). For students of history and 
admirers of Washington, successive editions of 
Washington’s writings appeared, beginning with 
Jared Sparks’s in the 1830s and extending through 
that of John C. Fitzpatrick in the 1930s. In the 
late 1960s, at the urging of a group of historians, 
the University of Virginia decided to sponsor a 
modern edition of Washington’s papers on the 
scale of the editions under way of the papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Adams, James Madison, and Benjamin Franklin. 
After the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association 
agreed to join the university in sponsoring the 
project and both the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission gave the undertaking their 
blessing and promised their support, editorial 
offices were opened in Charlottesville in 1969 
under the direction of Donald Jackson, editor, 
and Dorothy Twohig, associate editor. Initial ef- 
forts were directed largely to the search for let- 
ters to and from Washington and to acquiring 
and cataloguing photocopies of manuscripts. A 
worldwide search, during which staff members 
spent months working in hundreds of manu- 
script collections in such places as the Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania historical societies in 
addition to the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress, uncovered over 100,000 doc- 
uments from three hundred repositories in the 
United States and another seventy abroad. Al- 


The project to publish The Papers of George 
Washington was begun in 1969 at the University of 
Virginia in Charlottesville. 
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though the process was essentially complete be- 
fore the first two volumes of Washington's Diaries 
were published late in 1976, a steady trickle of 
copies of Washington documents, five or six a 
month, including an occasional hitherto un- 
known autograph letter of Washington’s, still 
come in from owners of manuscripts, particu- 
larly from dealers and collectors. 

The editing with extensive annotation of the 
six-volume edition of The Diaries of George Wash- 
ington (Charlottesville, 1976-79) and of The Jour- 
nal of the Proceedings of the President, 1793-1797 
(1981) helped prepare the editors of The Papers 
of George Washington for the daunting task of 
dealing with Washington’s massive correspon- 
dence. As it happens, Washington’s life, and 
hence his papers, falls into several distinct seg- 
ments. These different segments also happened 
to fit neatly the particular interests and com- 
petence of the several historians who were to 
edit the letters and other papers. It seemed clear 
that the people awaiting publication of the pa- 
pers would be as well, or better, served if the 
editors got on with the publishing of the papers 
of General Washington and President Washing- 
ton at the same time they were editing and pub- 
lishing the papers of Colonel Washington and 
Squire Washington, and so the decision was made 
to publish the Papers in several chronological se- 
ries simultaneously, with a single editor having 
primary responsibility for the volumes in each 
series. 

The first two volumes of the Colonial Series, 
a series that will cover in ten volumes the years 
before Washington's departure for Boston in 1775 
at the age of forty-three, appeared in 1982. Four 
more volumes in the series have since been pub- 
lished, and another two will be out in 1989, leav- 
ing the final two volumes covering the years 
1771-75 still to be done. Three volumes of the 
Revolutionary War Series and three volumes of 
the Presidential Series are also now in print. 
Present plans call for the issuing of a preliminary 
edition on a laser disk of the papers that will 
appear in the eight-volume Confederation Series 
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(1783-88) before the first two volumes of that 
series will be ready for the printer early in 1990. 
Every volume of the Papers includes an index, 
and there will be a cumulative index for each 
series. 

The sheer mass of Washington’s papers as 
commander in chief—more than one half of the 
100,000 or so documents catalogued in the edi- 
torial offices of the Papers are dated between 1775 
and 1783—make the editing of the Revolution- 
ary War Series particularly complex; but of the 
four chronological series, it is the Presidential 
Series that presents the most intriguing prob- 
lems. No editor has yet dealt with the full corpus 
of the presidential papers of a man who held 
office before the twentieth century, before the 
typewriter, carbon paper, and the telephone be- 
gan to transform recordkeeping. The executive 
branch of government generated tens of thou- 
sands of documents between 1789 and 1797, and 
even with the strictest definition of what con- 
stitutes a Washington document, it will take some 
doing to print, or otherwise take note of, every 
one of these—i.e., to honor the commitment to 
produce a comprehensive edition of the man’s pa- 
pers—without unduly straining the resources of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
the University of Virginia to say nothing of the 
patience of fellow historians. For instance, let- 
ters written to Washington in 1788 and 1789 from 
men and women seeking offices for themselves 
or others would fill most of the papers in the 
first two volumes of the Presidential Series. Yet, 
not to print letters of application would be to 
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W. W. Abbot, who is a former editor of the Journal of 
Southern History and the William and Mary Quarterly, is 
the James Madison Professor of History and the editor 
of the Papers of George Washington at the University of 
Virginia. 

‘Unless otherwise noted, all of the letters to or from 
Washington that are cited or quoted are in the Washing- 
ton Papers in the Library of Congress. 

?The quoted words are from Washington’s letter to 
David Humphreys, Dec. 26, 1786, owned by Jagellion 
University, Cracow, Poland. 

3Lund Washington wrote on Oct. 29, 1775, to General 
Washington about his wife’s packing his papers. See also 
Washington to Lund Washington, Dec. 10-17, 1776. 

‘See particularly Washington to the president of Con- 
gress, Aug. 13, 18, Dec. 24, 1776, and to Caleb Gibbs, 
May 3, 1777. See also Introduction, Index to the George 
Washington Papers (1964). 

5Washington to William Gordon, Oct. 23, 1782. 
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ignore what was one of Washington’s main con- 
cerns as he went about the task of erecting a 
new government. Taken together, the letters 
show in the year that the new government of 
the United States was formed how an extraor- 
dinarily wide range of people, high and low, 
men and women, young and old, viewed them- 
selves, their recent Revolution, their new federal 
republic, and how they saw Washington him- 
self. There is nothing else anywhere quite like 
this outpouring of personal aspirations at the 
moment of the nation’s founding. The key letter 
relating to each application, usually the appli- 
cant’s letter, is being printed in the Papers, with 
related letters, such as letters of recommenda- 
tion or acknowledgement, appearing in whole 
or in part, in footnotes. Even with such space- 
saving devices, it will be difficult to get into each 
volume of six hundred pages more than three 
or four months of the Revolutionary War or pres- 
idential papers. 

When the editor of a person’s papers talks of 
his project, he first speaks of the person, then 
of the person’s papers, and ends talking about 
himself. He loses his audience, even when with 
fellow editors, when he gets to his usual plaint 
that scholars out there do not attach proper value 
to the work he is doing. It is the documentary 
editor’s way of asking in moments of doubt for 
assurance that what he does is worth the doing. 
As for the editors of George Washington’s pa- 
pers, they may take what comfort they can in 
the knowledge that the father of their cea? 
would think their undertaking worthwhile. 


°Varick to Washington, July 19, 1781. 

7Varick, for instance, wrote Washington five times in 
February 1782. 

8Varick to Washington, Aug. 15, 22, 1783. 

9See, for instance, Washington to Varick, Oct. 2, 1783. 

Varick to Washington, Nov. 18, 1783. 

‘Washington to Samuel Hogdon, Dec. 13, 1783; Wash- 
ington to Varick, Jan. 1, 1784. 

2For a full description of these letter books and for the 
text with corrections of the letter books that Washington 
kept during the Braddock campaign of 1755, see Abbot 
etal., eds., The Papers of George Washington, Colonial Series 
(1983), 1:236-—364. For the text of all of Washington’s French 
and Indian War letter books, see volumes | through 6 of 
the Colonial Series of The Papers of George Washington. 

Jared Sparks, The Writings of George Washington, 2 vols. 
(1833). 

148W. K. Bixby, Letters and Recollections of George Wash- 
ington (1906), p. 133. 
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Join Adams, by Gilbert Stuart. The second President's 
long career in public service generated a phenomenal 

a Ss 
collection of papers, both public and personal. 


Documenting the Presidency 
of John Adams: 
The Adams Papers Project 


By Richard Alan Ryerson 


omprehensive documentary editions of the full ca- 
reers of several major American presidents now 
number nearly a dozen. They include nearly two 
hundred published volumes, and their editors pro- 
ject at least as many more to come. The papers of 
George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, Ulysses S. Grant, and Wood- 
row Wilson, in particular, are among the oldest and largest modern 
documentary editions in the nation. These editions have, in large 
measure, shaped the style, content, and purpose of the entire field 
of documentary editing. Their style and content, which vary little in 
their essentials from one edition to another, are immediately obvious 
to their readers, and need little comment here. Their purpose, how- 
ever, may be less obvious, and readers may benefit from a particular 
explanation of that purpose by each project. This essay will discuss 
the scholarly objectives of the modern edition of John Adams’s public 
papers, with particular reference to his vice presidency and presi- 
dency, and explain how the editors plan to achieve them. 

The first objective of the Papers of John Adams (1977-_ ), and of its 
companion editions, Adams's Diary and Autobiography (1961), his Legal 
Papers (1965), and the Adams Family Correspondence (1963- ), is to 
bring before the larger public a comprehensive collection of John 
Adams's writings of every kind, and of letters written to him, over 
the entire course of his long life. While not ‘complete’ because minor 
and repetitive correspondence is omitted, the published volumes in 
these fot series, which now number twenty, and those projected, 
which may be yet a greater number, will thoroughly cover every year 
and month, and every aspect, of Adams’s full and varied career. And 
it will do so in a form—thoroughly indexed letterpress volumes— 
that will make his words readily available to all. 

Less obvious is the edition’s second objective—to present these 
texts in a way that makes them especially useful to scholars. The 
Adams Papers project, like other modern documentary editions, works 
to achieve this goal by doing several things that no single scholar, no 
matter how richly talented or favorably situated, could do: providing 
a rich context by publishing all significant documents, including all 
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important letters by and to Adams, with sup- 
plemental lists showing the location of every let- 
ter omitted from the published volumes; 
preparing textual apparatus and notes that make 
reference to the original text unnecessary for most 
purposes; supplying annotation that relates the 
documents to one another in ways that no per- 
son who had not seen the full documentary rec- 
ord could do; and preparing a highly articulated 
subject index designed to aid the accomplished 
scholar as effectively as the lay reader. Every 
modern edition of high quality performs each of 
these services. The Adams Papers editors, how- 
ever, have been assisted in executing this work 
by a most important factor that is unique among 
major documentary editions—the editing proj- 
ect occupies the site of the core collection on 
which the body of the edition is based. 

The majority of presidential papers editions 
are located in the libraries of major universities 
in states with which their subjects were closely 


associated: the Washington and Madison Papers 
at the University of Virginia; the Jackson, Polk, 
and Andrew Johnson Papers, all at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; the U.S. Grant Papers at 
Southern Illinois University; and the Woodrow 
Wilson Papers at Princeton. Except in the last 
case, however, the subjects had no connection 
with those universities, and the major collec- 
tions of their papers are usually to be found 
elsewhere. The relationship of the Adams Pa- 
pers edition to its host, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, is entirely different. Members of 
the Adams family have been involved in the 
work of the society since the 1830s and have 
been prominent in its governance in every gen- 
eration since 1869. The family housed its manu- 
script collection at the society in 1902 and gave 
all of its papers, from the seventeenth to the 
early twentieth century, to the society in 1956. 
And the society’s commitment to produce two 
quite different Adams Papers editions, one on 
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The birthplace of John Adams in Quincy, Massachusetts. Adams's father purchased the house in 1720, and the future 
President was born there in 1735 and lived there until his marriage in 1764. 
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Abigail Adams, by Gilbert Stuart. John’s 
“dearest friend” gave valued advice and support 
and managed the family farm during his long 
absences. 
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microfilm (1954-59; 608 reels), and one in let- 
terpress (1961- ; 32 volumes to date) was an 
integral part of the family’s decision to part with 
its archival treasure. 

This splendid donation has affected the Ad- 
ams Papers project in several ways. First, the 
editors have not only prepared documents for 
publication but have also played a vital role, in 
cooperation with the society's archivists, in ar- 
ranging and preserving the entire collection. 
Second, the Adams Papers office is a reference 
center for over one hundred research queries 
each year, many of them directed to the project 
solely because of the collection’s presence there. 
Finally, while many projects must rely almost 
entirely on photocopies for all in-house editing, 
the Adams editors work with originals for the 
great majority of diary and family correspon- 
dence texts and for a large proportion of the 
documents selected for the Adams statesmen 
papers series, of which the Papers of John Adams 
is the first to be published. 

The Adams Papers is one of the largest family 
archives in America, and is easily the most im- 
portant. Consisting of diaries, letterbooks, loose 
letters exchanged between family members and 
received from every quarter of Europe and 
America, and miscellaneous notes and manu- 
scripts of nearly every description, that part of 
the collection chosen for both the microfilm and 
the letterpress edition covers the years 1755 to 
1889 and totals nearly 300,000 pages. Within this 
body of papers are some 21,000 letter book en- 
tries, over 50,000 loose letters, and 150 diary 
books. In addition, photocopy accessions gath- 
ered by the editors from other archives and col- 
lections, now almost complete from the 1760s to 
the 1790s and comprehensive well into the nine- 
teenth century, number another 26,000 items. 

Within the larger collection, John Adams's life 
and career alone generated fairly extensive dia- 
ries, primarily covering the years 1755 to 1789, 
with a few entries in the early and mid-1790s; 
letter books running from 1776 to 1826, with over 
6,000 entries; and a larger number of loose letters 
from 1755 to 1826, now contained, with letters 
by and to other Adamses, in nearly 120 Hollinger 
boxes. The twenty letterpress volumes pub- 
lished to date, containing his diary, autobiog- 
raphy, family letters, other letters, manuscript 
notes, newspaper essays, and pamphlets, only 
cover his career into the 1780s. Family letters 
from 1782 and his general correspondence from 
1780, still unpublished, will probably consume 
a sizable portion of another ten volumes of the 
Adams Family Correspondence and perhaps fifteen 
to twenty more volumes of the Papers of John 
Adams. 
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Of the entire corpus of John Adams’s papers, 
his presidential papers are a relatively modest, 
yet still quite substantial, part. His diary has a 
few entries for his vice presidential years, but 
none for his presidency, and his manuscript 
journals of executive actions run only fifty folio 
pages. His letter books, however, have over 850 
entries during his presidency, and another 170 
for his vice presidency, and the letters that he 
received from 1789 to 1801, with those written 
and received by members of his family, run 
through twenty-nine Hollinger boxes, eighteen 
of which cover his years as President. While sev- 
eral of these letters have appeared in print, pri- 
marily in nineteenth-century editions, his most 
intimate letters, to his wife, sons, and daughter, 
and their replies, are still largely unpublished. 
These family letters, especially those exchanged 
with Abigail and John Quincy, are always rich 
in political material. Considering the entire pe- 
riod 1789-1801, less than one-third of John’s 330 
letters to Abigail and only 2 of her 213 replies 
have been published. Nearly 70 of John Quincy 
Adams’s 104 letters to his father have been pub- 
lished, but only 3 of the father’s 76 letters to his 
eldest son. His small extant correspondence with 
his daughter is largely in print, but the 208 letters 
that he exchanged with his younger sons is en- 
tirely unpublished. In all, less than 200 out of 
about 1,000 extant letters, exchanged between 
John Adams and members of his family from 
1789 to 1801, have been published. 

Before 1954, when the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society began publication of the Adams Pa- 
pers microfilm edition, scholars and general 
readers alike found their access to John Adams's 
life and career, and particularly to his service as 
Vice President and President, considerably cir- 
cumscribed. Adams's original diary, which his 
grandson Charles Francis Adams, the first editor 
of the Adams family papers, published in 1850, 
is increasingly fragmentary after the mid-1780s. 
Charles Francis’s several editions of the rich fam- 
ily correspondence, beginning in 1840, gave lit- 
tle attention to Adams’s presidential years; his 
Letters of John Adams, Addressed to His Wife (1841), 
with 79 letters from the period of his vice pres- 
idency and 18 from his presidency, was by far 
the most important of these. The grandson’s most 
important contribution to the record of his 
grandfather’s federal service was in volumes 8 
and 9 of his Works of John Adams, published in 
the 1850s, in which he printed over 40 letters 
from Adams’s vice presidency and 270 letters 
from his presidency. The last major addition to 
this chapter of Adams’s life was the publication 
of 69 letters, 21 from the period of the presi- 
dency, written by John Quincy Adams to his 
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Even as John Adams wrote to Abigail of daily events, his letters were filled with warmth and tenderness. His appeal, “I 
cannot live without you till October’’ is a touching reminder of their long periods of separation. 
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Phila. March 13. 1797 
My Dearest Friend 

I am So constantly engaged in Business most of which is 
new to me, that it Seems as if it was impossible to find time 
to write even to you. Yet I believe I write every Post. 

It proves to be a tedious Business to clear the Presidents 
house for me. I am now told it will not be ready this Week. 
You will See by the Gazette how the new Pensilvania House is 
disposed of. 

The Weather is bad. I have a great cold. The News is not 
pleasant. And I have no Society but Statesmen. Mr. Jefferson 
has been here and is gone off to day for Virginia. He is as 
he was. 

I cannot write to you, about any Thing at home. You must 
do as you judge best. I like all that you have proposed to me. 

I must not write about public affairs. I must go to you 
or you must come to me. I cannot live without you till October. 
But all will depend upon Events and Intelligence to come. 

My regards to the Neighbours. Duty to my Mother. Love 
to Relations, &c. 

Oh my poor Meadow and Wall &c. &c. &c. It would do me good 
like a Medicine to See Billings one hour at any sort of Work. 


Mc. Maund writes me that he has sent to Boston an extraordinary 


Barrell of seed Oats for me. If they come too late What then? 
Mr. Beale was here a day or two ago very well. 
I have no Letter to day. But I shall have one on Wednesday 
or Saturday. I find you dont forget your ever affectionate 
John Adams 


Transcription of letter from John Adams to Abigail Adams, March 13, 1797. 
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father, in Worthington C. Ford’s Writings of John 
Quincy Adams (1913). 

Occasional letters from John Adams to other 
public figures would appear in nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century editions of their works, 
in various single volumes of historical materials, 
and in scattered scholarly journals, but the vast 
majority of this correspondence remains in 
manuscript. Perhaps 400 out of some 2,000 non- 
family letters exchanged between 1789 and 1801 
have been published somewhere. Moreover, be- 
cause letters to Adams, letters by him that sur- 
vive only in letter book copies, and family letters 
were all still owned by the family and closed to 
virtually all researchers until the 1950s, the sea- 
soned scholar was in little better position than 
the layman to assess Adams's full career. 

The unusually partial nature of the available 
documentary record of John Adams's life has 
powerfully shaped the scholarship of several as- 
pects of his career, and none more so than of 
his presidency. The only full-length biography 
of any importance before the appearance of the 
microfilm edition was that by his grandson 
Charles Francis Adams; his Life of John Adams 
appeared as volume one of his edition of his 
grandfather's Works in 1856. The first important 
study devoted primarily to Adams’s administra- 
tion was Stephen G. Kurtz, The Presidency of John 
Adams: The Collapse of Federalism 1795-1800 (1957), 
but this work focused more on its subtitle than 
its title. Both Hamilton and Jefferson loomed as 
large, or larger, than Adams, and in a text of 
four hundred pages, Kurtz cited only about 60 
letters by or to John Adams, of which only a half 
dozen were from archival sources. 

More typical of the scholarship of John Ad- 
ams, both before and after the publication of the 
microfilm edition, were monographs that fo- 
cused on published material. Gilbert Chinard’s 
Honest John Adams was primarily a study of Ad- 
ams the diplomat, and at the time of its publi- 
cation in 1933 all of the important diplomatic 
documents, as well as a rich selection of the 
letters exchanged between Adams and his dip- 
lomatic and congressional colleagues, had long 
been in print. Moreover, John Adams's diary 
was much fuller for this period than for the late 
1780s and the 1790s, and it had been published 
in Charles Francis Adams’s edition of his Works, 
vols. 2-3 (1850, 1851). Charles Francis had also 
published a larger share of the letters of both 
John and Abigail for the 1780s than he had for 
the 1790s. A nearly identical availability of ma- 
terials shaped Catherine Drinker Bowen's John 
Adams and the American Revolution (1950). 

Other studies have focused on Adams’s po- 
litical thought and are based heavily on news- 
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Charles Francis Adams, the first editor of the Adams family 
papers, published several volumes in the 1840s and 1850s. 
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The orem pre in Quincy, also known as the ‘ 


‘Old House,” 


was purchased by John Adams in 1787. Several generations 


of the Adams family resided in the home from 1788 until 1927, including John Quincy, Charles Francis, Henry, and Brooks. 


paper letters and essays, short pamphlets, and 
his one full-length work, the Defence of the Con- 
stitutions of the United States (1786-87), all pub- 
lished between 1763 and 1815, and on his own 
library, with his marginal notes in many vol- 
umes, which has been available to the public 
since the early twentieth century at the Boston 
Public Library. Notable among these mono- 
graphs were Correa M. Walsh, The Political Sci- 
ence of John Adams (1915), and Zoltan Haraszty, 
John Adams and the Prophets of Progress (1952); and 
in the years since the microfilm edition has ap- 
peared, Edward Handler’s America and Europe in 
the Political Thought of John Adams (1964), and 
John R. Howe, Jr., The Changing Political Thought 
of John Adams (1966). Of these last works, only 
Howe’s was significantly indebted to the re- 
cently published microfilm edition of the Adams 
Papers. 

Since the microfilm publication, three other 
full-length scholarly studies of John Adams have 
taken advantage of the Adams family archives. 
Working with great enterprise, Page Smith pub- 
lished his two-volume John Adams in 1963, just 
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four years after the appearance of part IV of the 
microfilm edition, which included the collec- 
tion’s many thousand loose letters. Where Kurtz 
had used only 60 letters written by or to John 
Adams for the years 1796-1801, Smith used over 
200, and 80 percent were from the microfilm 
edition. Smith had hardly exhausted Adams's 
presidency as a topic, however; he employed 
less than one tenth of Adams’s extant corre- 
spondence, and for John Adams's presidential 
years, as for other chapters of his life, Smith’s 
objective was to tell a conventional biographical 
story rather than to write a full history of Ad- 
ams’s administration. 

A second work, Ralph Adams Brown's The 
Presidency of John Adams (1975), is directed as 
much to student and general readers as it is to 
scholars. Yet in an important way it effectively 
replaces Kurtz's earlier study. Brown places Ad- 
ams at the center of his own administration, 
properly leaving Hamilton, Jefferson, and other 
key players in subordinate roles. While this shift 
in emphasis was clearly the author’s conscious 
objective, it was only made effective by the avail- 
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First page of a letter from John to Abigail Adams. After acquainting his wife with the deplorable state of their new home, 
John acknowledges his respect for Abigail’ s opinions and advice. 
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Philadelphia March 22d. 1797 


My dearest Friend 

Last night for the first time I slept in our new House. 
But what a Scene! The Furniture belonging to the Publick is 
in the most deplorable Condition. There is not a Chair fit to 
sit in. The Beds and Bedding are in a woeful Pickle. This House 
has been a scene of the most scandalous Drinkenness and Disorder 
among the servants, that ever I heard of. I would not have one 
of them for any Consideration. There is not a Carpet nor a Curtain, 
nor a Glass nor Linnen nor China nor any Thing. Dont expose 
this Picture. 

This morning I received your favours of March 12 and 13th. 
I am highly pleased with your Criticisms and Observations on 
my Adieus to the Senate, their Answer and my Reply. Before now 
you have a long Speech, which I hope you will descant on as learnedly 
and ingeniously. 

As to the farms I must leave all to you and Dr. Tufts. 
Let Trask clear all the Bushes in Curtis's Pasture. I want to 
have clean Work made there. You have not mentioned My Mares 
nor Colts. Are the Mares in a way to breed Us Horses? 

I have procured five Horses, which with my little fellow at 
home, will be all I shall keep. 

As to Public affairs all is Suspence at present. Nothing 
can be determined till further and more Authentic Accounts arrive. 

I never wanted your Advice and assistance more in my Life. 
My Country will not always oblige her Public Men to make Brick 
without Straw. As soon as I shall be out of the Question, their 
Presidents will go on Swimmingly whoever lives to See it. But 
it is wicked to complain. 

I have not been able to receive any Company. And the House 
will not be fit for some time. 

I am with all Affection and ardent Wishes for your Society 

J.A. 


Transcription of entire letter from Jolin Adams to Abigail Adams, March 22, 1797. 
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ability of the Adams Papers microfilm. Again, 
however, as with Page Smith’s biography, Brown 
has hardly exhausted the available resources. 
His work is relatively brief, and although over 
half of his citations to Adams's correspondence 
are to the microfilm edition, they comprise an 
even smaller proportion of the surviving letters 
than do those cited by Smith. 

To date, only one book-length study of John 
Adams has employed both the resources of the 
microfilm edition and the scholarship of the let- 
terpress volumes as they have appeared. But 
Peter Shaw’s The Character of John Adams (1976) 
is true to its title, a character study rather than 
a biography. Shaw devotes one chapter to the 
years of Adams's presidency and considers vir- 
tually nothing beyond the President's difficulties 
with his cabinet and the Congress over relations 
with France. 

In the thirty years since the appearance of the 
critical manuscript materials necessary to per- 
form the task, a truly definitive study of the 
presidency of John Adams has yet to be written. 
This fact makes it particularly appropriate to 
consider what contribution the annotated let- 
terpress editions of the Papers of John Adams and 
the Adams Family Correspondence, both in prog- 
ress at the Adams Papers editorial office, may 
eventually bring to such a study. This cannot be 
done, however, before explaining how the Ad- 
ams Papers project has conceived its scholarly 
mission. 

In 1954, upon the Adams family’s decision to 
make its papers available to the public, Lyman 
H. Butterfield was named the first editor of the 
Adams Papers and promptly developed a com- 
prehensive strategy for publishing the most im- 
portant documents in the collection. Because the 
available materials were so numerous and dif- 
fered so widely in character, he proposed a three- 
stage approach to their publication to which the 
project has adhered to this day. 

The first material to be published, for each of 
the family’s three generations that comprised 
the focus of the collection, would be diaries and 
autobiographical writings. Next would appear 
the family letters, which were to be set off from 
all other letters for several reasons. Even in an 
age that was far more conscious of family than 
the present, the Adamses seemed to place an 
unusually strong emphasis upon their family as 
a vital social and civic entity. In keeping with 
this vision, the Adamses had written and then 
carefully preserved an exceptionally large num- 
ber of family letters. Finally, included within this 
correspondence is one of the largest extant bod- 
ies of women’s letters from eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century America. Moreover, the cor- 
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respondence of the Adams women, although 
centered on the family, extended beyond it in 
major ways, so that the full extent of their writ- 
ing could not be contained within the three sep- 
arate series of letters planned for John, John 
Quincy, and Charles Francis Adams. Another 
alternative, to publish all important letters in the 
collection in one chronological series from 1755 
to 1889, would have obscured the individual 
character of the lives and careers of the three 
statesmen. Butterfield therefore opted for greater 
articulation in publishing items from a collection 
that was so extensive that it could richly benefit 
from it, and in a way that would highlight equally 
both the Adams men and the Adams women. 

Because of this strategy, the Adams Papers’ 
documentation of the presidency of John Adams 
will ultimately involve several sets of letterpress 
volumes. Two completed sets, the Diary and Au- 
tobiography of John Adams (4 volumes, 1961), with 
his Earliest Diary (1966), and the Legal Papers of 
John Adams (3 volumes, 1965), will primarily serve 
as background material, in the case of the diary 
only because Adams virtually stopped keeping 
it before his presidency. Another completed vol- 
ume, Portraits of John and Abigail Adams (1967), 
presents the iconographic record of his entire 
life. The ongoing Adams Family Correspondence (4 
volumes to date), however, may make as great 
a contribution to an understanding of his ad- 
ministration as the Papers of John Adams (8 vol- 
umes to date), both because such a large 
proportion of his family letters remains unpub- 
lished and because his family letters, particularly 
to Abigail and John Quincy, are more revealing 
of John Adams’s feelings and motives than his 
letters to all but a few of his nonfamily corre- 
spondents. 

There are some differences in editorial treat- 
ment between these two series, but their con- 
tribution to an understanding of John Adams's 
presidency, as with several other chapters in his 
life, will vary significantly only with the differing 
content of their texts. For all readers, from the 
amateur historian and the concerned citizen to 
the university professor, these volumes will make 
readily available, in highly readable form, vir- 
tually every important document needed to an- 
swer any question. Here one may observe that 
while some scholars claim to be either indifferent 
or opposed to a “readable” text—one with a 
minimum of abbreviations, superscripts, and 
editorial apparatus—and a few have gone so far 
as to claim that microfilm editions are a totally 
adequate form of publication, the publishing 
record of the historical profession does not sup- 
port that position. Microfilm publication is a 
highly effective barrier to research for many 
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John Quincy continued the family traditions of political activity and public service and of prodigious letter-writing. His own 
correspondence added significantly to the growing collection of family papers. 


scholars and for nearly all general readers, and 
there have been fewer published works on Ad- 
ams topics where only the microfilm texts are 
available than there have been where many doc- 
uments have been published. 

For every researcher who wishes to under- 
stand John Adams and his world in depth, the 
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Adams Papers edition supplies a wealth of valu- 
able aids. The first is a comprehensive collection 
of letters and other documents. In the most se- 
lective volumes of the Adams Papers published 
to date (vols. 5-8 of the Papers of John Adams 
[1983, 1989], covering the years 1776-80), as many 
as one-third of the extant letters have been omit- 
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ted, but these are so often brief, repetitious, or 
simply trivial that little of importance has been 
ignored. This inclusiveness will allow the reader, 
with the use of certain editorial aids, to draw 
conclusions on the basis of virtually complete 
evidence on any given topic. 

The first of these aids will be the inclusion of 
letters to John Adams on as liberal a basis as 
those by him, thus allowing the reader to see 
the shape of his administration whole. The sec- 
ond aid, which is appearing this year for the first 
time in an Adams Papers volume, is a complete 
list of all documents that have not been chosen 
for publication in the Papers of John Adams (in an 
appendix to volume 8), whether the original 
manuscripts are found in the Adams Papers col- 
lection or in some other archives in America or 
Europe. This will allow the scholar, for the first 
time, to know of the existence and location of 
every John Adams document known to the ed- 
itors. A similar list will be provided in volume 
6 of the Adams Family Correspondence (planned 
for publication in 1991). In both series, lists will 
be provided in every successive two-volume set 
to be published. When these two series are com- 
pleted, the existence and location of all Adams 
documents within their topical boundaries, 
knowledge heretofore known only to the Adams 
editors and contained only in the massive con- 
trol slip file built up in the Adams Papers edi- 
torial office over the last thirty-five years, will 
be available to all readers. For the first time, 
every scholar will readily be able to determine 
whether he or she has seen all of the surviving 
Adams material on any topic. 

The third major editorial aid is the annotation. 
Perhaps nothing that modern documentary ed- 
itors do is more controversial. Many readers, 
including several scholars, can never get enough 
of this assistance, yet others feel that it is an 
entire waste of time, utterly redundant for any 
bona fide scholar. Editors, too, feel ambivalent. 
Most enjoy the research and writing of the notes, 
but none welcome the added tasks of verifying 
the citations; proofreading the final copy, gal- 
leys, and pages; and indexing the added mate- 
rial. The additional time and costs in producing 
each volume are burdens that every editor would 
gladly escape. 

Yet much annotation incorporates important 
information about a document of a kind that 
only editors can handle well, or in some cases, 
at all. To the writing of provenance notes and 
discussions of the state and history of a text, 
editors bring particular advantages that are ob- 
vious to most users, but there are other occa- 
sions where they can make a special contribution 
because of their work with the collection. Several 
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persons mentioned in the documents can be 
identified, and several obscure issues clarified, 
only by persons who can see the whole docu- 
mentary record, and this means, in effect, only 
the project editors. Annotation of this kind does 
preempt a part of the research that certain schol- 
ars did before the advent of modern documen- 
tary editing. In most cases, however, 
documentary editors performing this service are 
providing vital information, with little interpre- 
tation. They are supplying, or making readily 
accessible, a document’s minimum, denotative 
meaning, leaving to scholars the document's of- 
ten vast, almost limitless connotative meanings. 
It is the interplay of these two distinct levels of 
treatment, one largely the province of editors, 
the other of monographic historians and of biog- 
raphers, that ultimately determines how schol- 
ars, and in time the general public, will view any 
sizable body of documents and their authors. 

Finally, there is the index. Perhaps no aid is 
more vital to every reader, from the most casual 
to the most sophisticated. The relatively sparse 
appearance of citations to the Adams Papers mi- 
crofilm edition in published scholarship may be 
as much a result of the film’s lack of an index 
as it is of any inconvenience or actual difficulty 
in reading the text. In constructing indexes to 
the published volumes, the Adams Papers staff 
has sought to be complete and particularly to 
provide a comprehensive guide to subjects as 
well as persons that will open up the Adamses’ 
involvement in the interlocking worlds of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century politics, ed- 
ucation, high and popular culture, and domestic 
and social life. To achieve this goal, the editors 
have produced what may be the most highly 
articulated indexes in documentary editing, with 
subentries organized in three hierarchical levels 
under the main entries, the principal persons in 
each volume. 

It is the conviction of the editors of the Adams 
Papers that only an edition that provides all of 
these aids to the researcher—a comprehensive, 
two-way correspondence of letters, a complete 
list of omitted documents, restrained yet thor- 
ough annotation, and a full, exhaustively artic- 
ulated subject index—can open up the full 
treasures of the Adams Papers collection and 
serve as a proper foundation for a full under- 
standing of the life and career of any member 
of this remarkable family. Only such an edition 
can present the presidential administration of 
John Adams in the round, in the full context of 
his life and times, with all his relatives and friends, 
his associates and his enemies, in the colors and 
proportions in which he saw them. 

At present, such an introduction to an un- 
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derstanding of the presidency of John Adams is 
several years away. The Papers of John Adams is 
just now entering the 1780s and will continue 
for several volumes through Adams's diplomatic 
career before presenting the materials of his fed- 
eral executive service. The Adams Family Corre- 
spondence is a few years further advanced and 
will reach John Adams's presidency sooner, but 
again not for some years. And two other on- 
going documentary editions that are vital to an 
understanding of Adams’s presidency, the Pa- 
pers of George Washington and the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, have yet to complete the correspon- 
dence of their subjects for the 1790s. 

When these several editions finish their treat- 
ment of the documents of that crucial decade, 
however, the historical profession and the 
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American public will have at its fingertips the 
materials for a more thorough understanding of 
the early national period than has ever been pos- 
sible. Beginning with ongoing editions devoted 
to the ratification of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, the first federal elections, and the first 
federal Congress, and proceeding through the 
papers of Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison, Americans will have the 
opportunity to comprehend the foundation of 
their republic more profoundly than the citizens 
of any nation on earth. O 
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“The Richest Treasure 
House of Information”: 
The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson 


By John Catanzariti 


odern historical editing began with the publi- 
cation of the first volume of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson by Princeton University Press in 1950. 
Its appearance set in motion a series of devel- 
opments that have made the editing, publica- 
tion, and preservation of historical documents 
an important force in American historiography 
during the last half of this century. 

The volume was presented to President Harry S. Truman in a cer- 
emony at the Library of Congress on May 17, 1950. In an address on 
the occasion, the President expressed the hope that the Jefferson 
edition would “inspire educational institutions, learned societies, and 
civic-minded groups to plan the publication of the works of other 
great national figures. In far too many cases,”’ he added, ‘’there are 
incomplete and inaccurate editions of the writings of the great men 
and women of our country.” In the conviction that such publications 
were in the national interest, he directed the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission (which was created with the National Archives 
in 1934 but had become moribund during World War II) to investigate 
and report to him “what can be done—and should be done—to make 
available to our people the public and private writings of men whose 
contributions to our history are now inadequately represented by 
published works.” Later that year, with Truman’s support, Congress 
enacted the Federal Records Act. This legislation not only enlarged 
the membership of the commission and, for the first time, authorized 
it to appoint an executive director and support staff, but also extended 
its mandate to cooperate with federal, state, and local governments 
and private organizations in collecting, preserving, editing, and pub- 
lishing ‘‘the papers of outstanding citizens of the United States and 
such other documents as may be important for an understanding and 
appreciation of the history of the United States.” 

The revitalized NHPC submitted its report for ““A National Program 
for the Publication of Historical Documents” to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in 1954. Among its key recommendations was the pro- 
posal that the papers of 361 notable Americans be published in varying 
degrees of comprehensiveness. Included in this group were the pa- 
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The presentation of the first volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, May 17, 1950. Left to right: V. W. Clapp, 


1s 


acting Librarian of Congress, President Truman, George C. Marshall, H. W. Dodd, president of Princeton University. 


pers of twenty Presidents, of which thirteen were 
given a preferred rating. However, the commis- 
sion accorded first priority to the papers of John 
and John Quincy Adams, James Madison, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Alexander Hamilton, rec- 
ommending that they ‘‘be published in the 
reasonably near future as comprehensively as 
the papers of Thomas Jefferson are now being 
published and with scholarly editorial attention 
of equally high character.’’ Reacting to the com- 
mission’s program, President Eisenhower wrote 
that “its fulfillment will be of lasting benefit to 
all Americans,” a commendation Congress en- 
dorsed by concurrent resolution three years later.’ 

By 1959, with the commission’s encourage- 
ment, efforts to publish the papers of the Ad- 
amses, Franklin, Hamilton, and Madison were 
under way. The directors of these projects and 
others that followed explored the institutional 
arrangements, editorial procedures, and textual 
policies pioneered by the Princeton edition to 
learn how they might be adapted to the needs 
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of their editions. The commission lent its pres- 
tigious endorsement, served as an important 
clearinghouse for information, and tendered ex- 
pert advice to these and other editions, but it 
lacked funds of its own to provide the where- 
withal for them to continue on a stable footing. 
By the early 1960s it had become clear that ex- 
isting commission-endorsed projects were in 
danger of expiring just as they were commenc- 
ing publication. 

The NHPC responded to this urgency in a 
1963 report to President John F. Kennedy. Pro- 
posing congressional authorization for a ten-year 
grants program to assure the continuation and 
expansion of its work, the commission re- 
quested an annual appropriation of $500,000 to 
be supplemented by a similar amount from pri- 
vate sources. President Kennedy enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the report. “This work, now 
progressing with such momentum, must not be 
allowed to falter,’ he affirmed ten months be- 
fore his tragic assassination. President Lyndon 
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B. Johnson helped to secure passage of legisla- 
tion in 1964 that initiated the commission’s grants 
program and authorized congressional appro- 
priations of up to $500,000 for the next four fiscal 
years, placing the publications program on a more 
secure platform. A decade later, as the bicen- 
tennial of the Declaration of Independence 
neared, Congress, with the support of President 
Gerald R. Ford, extended the commission’s 
mandate to include the collection and preser- 
vation of historically significant records in the 
United States and expanded the commission’s 
membership to reflect its new responsibilities as 
the National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission.? 

Since the publication of the first Jefferson vol- 
ume in 1950, the National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission has endorsed or spon- 
sored book and microfilm editions of the papers 
of seventeen Presidents. These and other edi- 
tions completed or under way under the com- 
mission’s auspices have made more than 553 
volumes, 7,944 rolls of microfilm, and 1,854 mi- 
crofiche available to the American people.* 


Jefferson’s extraordinary documentary legacy encompasses 
an amazing range of subjects from politics to art to science. 
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Few collections of presidential papers, what- 
ever their size, can match the truly extraordinary 
range and depth of Jefferson’s documentary leg- 
acy to the American people. His long service in 
public office—as delegate to the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, member of the Continental and 
Confederation Congresses, governor of Vir- 
ginia, minister to France, secretary of state, Vice 
President, and President—is of course amply 
represented. But his papers also attest to a ka- 
leidoscopic intellectual curiosity that ranged from 
the worlds of archaeology and architecture, eth- 
nology and linguistics, and music and art, to 
literature and history, political economy and so- 
ciology, government and law, philosophy and 
theology, and agriculture and many branches of 
science, including paleontology and natural his- 
tory. Our third President's enduring reputation 
as an American Leonardo was eloquently cap- 
tured by our thirty-fifth when John F. Kennedy 
addressed an assembly of Nobel prizewinners 
from the western hemisphere as ‘‘the most ex- 
traordinary collection of talent, of human knowl- 
edge, that has ever been gathered together at 
the White House, with the possible exception of 
when Thomas Jefferson dined alone.’”° 

The core of Jefferson’s papers, as they have 
been gathered at Princeton in photocopy form 
from around the world, is some 18,000 letters 
written and nearly 25,000 received, both public 
and private, spanning the period 1760-1826 and 
embracing everything from recipes to revolu- 
tions. They are supplemented by a substantial 
body of messages, reports, notes, memoran- 
dums, minutes, and other nonepistolary papers 
encompassing documents as diverse as his cel- 
ebrated “rough draft” of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, his manuscript for the Notes on the 
State of Virginia—a book that has justly been called 
“a love song to his home state in the form of a 
scientific treatise’’°—his notes of experiments with 
the Hessian fly, his summaries of cabinet meet- 
ings, and his plans for the University of Virginia. 
There are also legal papers including his com- 
monplace, case, and fee books as well as briefs 
and other writings on the law; a literary com- 
monplace book; writings on parliamentary prac- 
tice; compilations of Jesus’ acts and sayings 
extracted from the Gospels; architectural draw- 
ings; and an autobiography. Other records, the 
products of Jefferson’s untiring efforts to organ- 
ize his private and public affairs, include mem- 
orandum or account books (1767-1826); registers 
of his correspondence (1779-81, 1783-1826); gar- 
den (1766-1824) and farm (1774-1822) books 
pertaining to the management of Monticello and 
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his other plantations; and meteorological obser- 
vations (1776-1820). All of which does not ex- 
haust the protean quality of his papers. 

Yet Jefferson’s long public career, breadth of 
interests, and sustained intellectual engage- 
ments do not by themselves adequately account 
for the richness and variety of his documentary 
legacy. Further explanation must be sought in 
Jefferson’s compulsive recordkeeping, abiding 
interest in technology, disciplined work habits, 
effortless facility with the pen, and keen archival 
instincts. 

Jefferson’s memorandum books and episto- 
lary records best exhibit the kind of detailed rec- 
ordkeeping that have made them the helpmates 
of successive Princeton editors. At least as early 
as 1767 he began to record his financial trans- 
actions in pocket notebooks, a practice he con- 
tinued faithfully until shortly before his death. 
These memorandum books, as Jefferson called 
them, ‘‘were made with such scrupulous fidelity 
that I shall not be afraid to justify them on the 
bed of death,” he declared in 1788. So exact were 
they, he added, that “I never discovered that I 


had made but one omission of a paiment. . . . 
The silence of my memorandum books as to a 
money paiment or receipt by me may be relied 
on as a negative proof of that paiment or entry.”” 
Paradoxically, as the editors of these records have 
suggested, the devotion with which Jefferson 
kept up and periodically indexed this daily rec- 
ord may have undermined the very control he 
sought over his affairs and contributed to the 
burden of debt that haunted his later years and 
encumbered his heirs.” 

Although the memorandum books stand as 
Jefferson’s longest and most systematic record- 
keeping effort, the editors of the project have 
found his epistolary record to be their most valu- 
able tool. “The letters of a person, especially of 
one whose business has been chiefly transacted 
by letters, form the only full and genuine journal 
of his life,” Jefferson observed in the twilight of 
his years.® As one of history’s memorable letter 
writers, the Virginian fulfilled his epistolary re- 
sponsibilities with the same devotion that he 
lavished on his memorandum books and with 
the same precision that he carried mathematical 


For comfort while reading and writing, Jefferson used the revolving chair/table. On the table is his polygraph machine for 


making exact copies of his writings, and at right is his revolving bookstand. 
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calculations in his architectural drawings to four 
decimal places.? 

The earliest surviving evidence of Jefferson’s 
effort to maintain a register of his correspon- 
dence dates to June 1779 with his election as 
governor of Virginia. This inchoate and incom- 
plete record, consisting mostly of summaries of 
outgoing letters, continued until May 1781. Jef- 
ferson did not begin what would become an un- 
broken register of his correspondence until 
November 11, 1783, a week after he took his seat 
in the Confederation Congress, when he began 
listing incoming and outgoing letters in a single 
sequence, the latter with summaries of varying 
length and detail. He continued this format 
throughout the first fifteen months of his tenure 
as American minister to France. But it was not 
until after Jefferson began to use a copy press 
in June 1785 that he systematized and trans- 
formed his archival practices. 

Jefferson had learned of the invention in 1783— 
it had been patented three years earlier by James 
Watt—but he was unable to acquire one for the 
American legation in Paris until March 1785. In 
June, after having gained expertise in producing 
acceptable copies, Jefferson stopped summariz- 
ing his outgoing letters in his epistolary record. 
Finally, beginning with the entries for Septem- 
ber 20, 1785, he divided each page of his register 
into two columns, the left recording the date and 
recipient of outgoing letters, the right recording 
incoming letters by the name of correspondent, 
the date of the letter, the place at which it was 
written, and the date he received it. In this form 
Jefferson kept his register for the next forty-one 
years, making the last entry on June 25, 1826, 
nine days before his death. As with his mem- 
orandum books, Jefferson periodically compiled 
indexes to his epistolary records, though none 
have been found for the period after 1809. Jef- 
ferson’s archives was so well organized, his 
grandson recalled, that he “could in a moment 
lay his hand on any letter or receipt.’”!° 

Although Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
first Americans to obtain a copy press, and George 
Washington later acquired two of the devices, 
Jefferson was the most systematic in his use of 
the invention. Having long cultivated an interest 
in the technology of printing and image repro- 
duction, he experimented with improvements 
for the copy press and soon had a portable model 
constructed to his own design. As the nation’s 
first secretary of state, Jefferson and the clerks 
in his employ made heavy use of the large sta- 
tionary press he ordered for the department. 
The device served another useful purpose: when 
Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton at- 
tacked Jefferson in newspaper articles under 
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various noms de plume in 1792, the secretary of 
state was able to defend himself to the President 
by producing exact copies of relevant corre- 
spondence."! 

Jefferson used the copy press for nearly twenty 
years before switching to the polygraph toward 
the end of his first presidential term. He pur- 
chased one of the machines in 1804 after the 
English inventor and patentee, John Isaac 
Hawkins, sold the American rights to the Pres- 
ident’s friend, the Philadelphia artist Charles 
Willson Peale, who improved and adapted it to 
Jefferson’s specifications. “On five months full 
trial of the Polygraph with two pens,” the Pres- 
ident reported in 1804, “I can now conscien- 
tiously declare it a most precious invention. Its 
superiority over the copying press is so decided 
that I have entirely set aside that. I only lament 
it had not been invented 30 years sooner. I la- 
ment nothing more than not having been able 
to preserve copies of my letters during the war, 
which to me would have been a consoling pos- 
session.” Although Jefferson considered it as “one 
of the greatest inventions of this age,” the fra- 
gility of its moving parts prevented the poly- 
graph from becoming a commercial success. But 
so faithful a reproduction of the original docu- 
ment did the polygraph produce—it is often dif- 
ficult to distinguish a recipient’s copy from a 
retained copy without identifying marks on one 
or the other—that Jefferson continued to use the 
device for the rest of his life. Since the recipients’ 
copies of many of Jefferson’s outgoing letters 
and papers have been lost, the copy press and 
polygraph must be assigned a significant share 
of the credit for preserving his writings in the 
fullness with which they have been gathered at 
Princeton. 

So too must the disciplined habits of life and 
work that Jefferson practiced. Invariably he rose 
with the sun and, whether at Williamsburg, 
Monticello, Philadelphia, Richmond, New York, 
or Washington, usually spent the early morning 
hours writing and reading, often returning to 
his writing table later in the day. Even durin 
the nearly forty years he held public office, Jef- 
ferson wrote most of his letters and reports in 
his own hand, employing an amanuensis only 
occasionally as minister to France and secretary 
of state. Undeterred after dislocating his wrist 
in a fall in Paris in September 1786, Jefferson 
trained himself to write for a time with his left 
hand, with which he penned his famous “Head 
and Heart” letter to the beguiling Maria Cosway. 

As his correspondence multiplied after he be- 
came secretary of state, Jefferson took every op- 
portunity to avoid writing a letter, once remarking 
to his business agent that “a letter saved is a 
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Letter from Thomas Jefferson to George Washington, February 14, 1790, in which Jefferson accepts the appointment as 
Washington's secretary of state. 
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relief to me,” not to mention (at times) his ed- 
itors! So strongly did Jefferson crave privacy for 
writing that when he was secretary of state he 
engaged to have his Philadelphia landlord erect 
a garden house adjacent to his living quarters 
with “a sky-light and no lateral windows,” so 
“that I might have a place to retire and write in 
when I wished to be unseen and undisturbed 
even by my servants.”’ Although Jefferson’s ex- 
pectations were frustrated when the landlord’s 
workmen botched the job, his designs for Mon- 
ticello guarded his privacy by isolating his per- 
sonal quarters from the rest of the house. 
Nevertheless, demands on his time became so 
great when he was President that he sometimes 
retreated from Monticello to his Poplar Forest 
estate where he could write in backcountry sol- 
itude.'? 

Just how central the act of writing was to Jef- 
ferson only becomes clear from his presidential 
papers. As before, Jefferson prepared virtually 
all of his correspondence, using the copy press, 
and later the polygraph, to make retained cop- 
ies. “Only rarely making a rough draft,” ac- 
cording to Noble Cunningham, Jr., “he penned 
finished letters on complex subjects with a clar- 
ity of style that seldom betrayed the demands 
and pressures of his office.’’ Except for the final 
texts of his annual messages to Congress—and 
this exception may have been a premeditated 
political decision—Jefferson wrote most of his 
communications to the Senate and House of 
Representatives in his own hand, even lists of 
nominees for civilian and military appointments 
submitted to the Senate.'® 
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Cunningham’s analysis of Jefferson’s episto- 
lary record for his first month in office indicates 
that the President wrote 166 letters and received 
and docketed 248 addressed to him. The totals 
for his first year as President are 677 letters writ- 
ten and 1,881 letters received. These figures, of 
course, do not include his messages to Con- 
gress, notes of cabinet meetings, memoran- 
dums, and other nonepistolary documents the 
President penned during the twelve months fol- 
lowing his inauguration. To the habitual entries 
that Jefferson continued to make in his episto- 
lary registers and memorandum books, the Pres- 
ident now added lists of congressmen; dinner 
guests; and persons proposed, nominated, ap- 
pointed, and removed from office. 

In addition to letters addressed to him, the 
President received a flood of others forwarded 
to him by members of the executive and legis- 
lative branches for his perusal. Much of this flow 
was set into motion by the President's directive 
to his department heads ordering them to send 
all their substantive policy-making correspon- 
dence to him “for action or for information, 
thereby ensuring,” as Richard M. Johnstone, Jr., 
has pointed out, “his centrality in the policy pro- 
cess.”’'4 Streams of applications for office, whether 
addressed or forwarded to him, were also read 
conscientiously and docketed meticulously by 
the President, even though, as a matter of pol- 
icy, he usually did not reply to unsolicited job- 
seeking petitions. 


One of Jefferson's portable lap desks. He had several made 
for his writing convenience and used them in different 
rooms of his house as well as while traveling. 
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Jefferson's library at Monticello. At center is his standing architect's table; at right is his octagonal table for filing corre- 
spondence. Below is a close-up of the filing table in which one can more clearly see the letters of the alphabet on the drawers. 


Given the enlargement of Jefferson’s already 
extensive correspondence, his insistence on per- 
sonal control of the executive branch, and his 
disinclination to employ his private secretary for 
clerical duties, the only possible solution was for 
Jefferson to work longer and harder. It was not 
uncommon for the the President to spend as 
many as ten to thirteen hours a day at his writing 
table. ‘The President always goes to bed at ten 
oClock and rises at five works ‘till one and then 
takes a ride on horseback,” an informed ob- 
server recorded. In the morning, Jefferson usu- 
ally wrote until 9:00, after which he made himself 
available for meetings at the White House with 
members of the cabinet and Congress, full-dress 
meetings of the former usually taking place at 
noon. After riding on horseback, he dined, fre- 
quently in company, at 3:30. He usually worked 
several more hours in the evening, when he rarely 
if ever went out of doors. Thus did Jefferson 
help to ensure that his own presidency would 
be the “splendid misery” he had foreseen three 
years before his election.'° 

Writing was so integral a part of Jefferson’s 
life that he designed specialized furniture to 
minister to his comfort and enhance his effi- 
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ciency. He had a portable writing desk built to 
his specifications when he attended the second 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia in 1776; 
on its green baize-covered folding board he 
drafted the Declaration of Independence, and 
he continued to use it until 1825. The uphol- 
stered revolving chair Jefferson had built for his 
use in 1790 achieved a different notoriety. Fed- 
eralist detractors ridiculed the secretary of state’s 
“Whirlagig Chair, which has the miraculous 
quality of allowing the person seated in it to turn 
his head without moving his tail,”” but by the 
end of the decade Jefferson had combined it with 
a couch and revolving table to provide a com- 
fortable arrangement for sustained writing and 
reading. Other furniture made to specification 
for his scrivenery at Monticello included a draft- 
ing table for large documents and an octagonal 
table for filing correspondence. '® 

Jefferson lavished meticulous care upon his 
papers and maintained their archival integrity 
until his death. He spared no effort following 
the Revolutionary War to seek out and copy let- 
ters that he had written as governor of Virginia 
during the years before he acquired a copy press. 
But Jefferson’s concern extended beyond his own 
archives. Upon learning in February 1791 of the 
publication of Ebenezer Hazard’s forthcoming 
Historical Collections of documents pertaining to 
the history of the United States, Jefferson ap- 
plauded his efforts in an eloquent declaration 
that echoes into our own time: ‘Time and ac- 
cident are committing daily havoc on the origi- 
nals deposited in our public offices. The late war 
has done the work of centuries in this business. 
The lost cannot be recovered; but let us save 
what remains: not by vaults and locks which 
fence them from the public eye and use, in con- 
signing them to the waste of time, but by such 
a multiplication of copies, as shall place them 
beyond the reach of accident.’’!” 

When publication of his own official papers 
was suggested not long after he retired as Pres- 
ident, however, Jefferson replied with charac- 
teristic modesty. Although he realized that his 
official writings were of great historical value, 
he believed ‘‘they would probably be bought by 
those only who are in the habit of preserving 
state-papers, & who are not many.” They were, 
he advised the prospective publisher, ‘’a class 
of papers not calculated for popular reading, & 
not likely therefore to offer profit, or even in- 
demnity to the republisher.” Perhaps mindful 
of the poor sales of Hazard’s volumes, Jefferson 
was frank about the prospects for such an edi- 
tion, but he did not reject the idea, although 
negotiations eventually trailed off." 

Jefferson never clearly stated his wishes con- 
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Thomas Jefferson Randolph, Jefferson's grandson, inherited 
all of his papers and published four volumes of documents. 


cerning the future use of his papers. His devo- 
tion to them, and his ingrained sense of history, 
may suggest that he fully expected them to be 
used by future students of his times. But while 
he would sell his great library to the nation in 
1815, Jefferson made no such provision for his 
papers. In the codicil to the last will and testa- 
ment that he drafted and signed on March 17, 
1826, nearly four months before his death on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the sage of Monticello bequeathed all 
of the papers in his possession to his favorite 
grandson, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. ! Jeffer- 
son’s bequest was arguably “the richest treasure 
house of information ever left by a single man.’”””° 


II 


With Jefferson’s death began a century-long 
dispersal of his archives, punctuated at intervals 
by four highly selective and largely inadequate 
editions of his papers.*! In 1829 Randolph pre- 
sented some of Jefferson’s notes and memoran- 
dums on various subjects to the Library of 
Congress, and in the same year he published 
four volumes of documents, chiefly official in 
nature, from Jefferson’s papers.** A few years 
later he opened his grandfather’s archives to 
George Tucker, whose biography of 1837 coun- 
tered aspersions that had been cast on Jefferson 
and his writings. In 1848 Randolph sold Jeffer- 
son’s papers to Congress for $20,000 under an 
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arrangement whereby the private papers were 
to be separated out and returned to the family. 
Randolph dispatched the papers to the State De- 
partment, and Congress commissioned Profes- 
sor Henry A. Washington of the College of 
William and Mary to prepare an edition of the 
papers under the government's auspices. Wash- 
ington was permitted to take the papers to Wil- 
liamsburg, where he made a selection that was 
published in nine volumes.” Unfortunately, he 
tampered with the texts, suppressed material, 
particularly passages relating to Jefferson’s con- 
troversial views on slavery, and evidently did 
not return all the manuscripts to the govern- 
ment. Not until 1871, four years before Ran- 
dolph’s death, did the government complete the 
tasks of separating the public from the private 
papers and returning the latter to the family, 
although in actuality it had been impossible to 
achieve a clear separation. Moreover, significant 
portions of the documents bought by the gov- 
ernment were lost sight of and not brought to- 
gether and deposited in the Library of Congress 
until 1904; not until the last State Department 
deposit in 1922 were all the papers from the 
Randolph sale assembled under one roof. The 
Library’s collection, which continues to grow from 
gifts and acquisitions, remains the largest single 
body of Jefferson’s papers. 

Meanwhile, the remaining manuscripts in the 
family’s hands became widely dispersed after 
1892, when Congress unfortunately neglected 
the opportunity to purchase them. Part of the 
family’s holdings went to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society when Jefferson’s great-grand- 
son, Thomas Jefferson Coolidge of Boston, pur- 
chased about seven thousand items from the 
Randolph family in 1898 and donated them to 
the society; his son and namesake later acquired 
some two hundred of Jefferson’s architectural 
drawings and added them to the society’s col- 
lection in 1911. The following year another 2,500 
items from the descendants of Washington and 
Tucker were purchased by William K. Bixby, who 
distributed them to more than two score insti- 
tutions and collectors, the largest number going 
to the Missouri Historical Society. Other papers 
in family possession eventually went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, while those that had mi- 
grated from Jefferson's archives when it was still 
in family hands, as well as those in the papers 
of his numerous correspondents, lay scattered 
in public and private hands throughout the United 
States and abroad. Fortunately, thousands of 
Jefferson documents outside of his personal ar- 
chives were already in the government's pos- 
session. 

A more scrupulous fidelity to Jefferson’s writ- 
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ings had been achieved by the close of the nine- 
teenth century with the publication of a ten- 
volume edition of his papers edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford. Ford’s work has earned the rep- 
utation of being the most reliable of the earlier 
editions, but it is also the smallest. The most 
comprehensive compendium before the Second 
World War was edited in twenty volumes by 
Andrew A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Bergh and 
published only a few years after the appearance 
of Ford’s work. Although largely a reprint of 
Washington’s edition, perpetuating its errors and 
distortions, it included previously unpublished 
papers from the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, the Virginia State Library, and other sources.” 


III 


Presidential reputations have ebbed and flowed 
with the cyclical tides of American history, and 
these early editions often served as thrusts in 
the posthumous struggle for supremacy in the 
national pantheon that descendants and detrac- 
tors of our early Presidents waged throughout 
the nineteenth century. A parallel contest, also 
as old as the republic, was being refought by 
the spirits of Jefferson and Hamilton. Jefferson- 
ianism had battled Hamiltonianism ever since 
the two great statesmen had become locked in 
political combat during Washington’s adminis- 
tration—‘“‘daily pitted in the Cabinet like two 
cocks,” Jefferson once remembered it—about the 
ends and means of American society and gov- 
ernment.”6 

With the advent of the twentieth century, 
Hamilton’s influence thrived on the muscular 
pragmatism of President Theodore Roosevelt and 
crested in the business-oriented climate of the 
twenties, but two decades of crescive interest in 
Jefferson were about to begin. In 1923 the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation was established 
to raise funds for the acquisition, restoration, 
and preservation of Monticello, then still in pri- 
vate hands. Its successful campaign to reclaim 
Monticello as a monument to our third President 
coincided with, and was immeasurably assisted 
by, the celebration of the sesquicentennial of the 
Declaration of Independence and the centennial 
of Jefferson’s death in 1926.2” 

The publication in 1925 of Claude G. Bowers’s 
Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy 
in America had contributed significantly to the 
groundswell of interest in Jefferson. Such was 
its influence, Merrill Peterson wrote in 1960, that 
Jefferson and Hamilton ‘‘has probably been read 
by more living Americans (not to mention Eng- 
lishmen, Germans, and Italians) than any other 
single volume on Jefferson or on the formative 
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era of American politics.” Bowers had portrayed 
Jefferson as a democrat, but he soon comple- 
mented his biographical efforts with appear- 
ances on the lecture circuit in which he promoted 
Jefferson as the cynosure of a splintered and 
powerless Democratic party. In a review of Bow- 
ers’s book, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who had 
been the party’s vice presidential candidate in 
1920, wondered whether there was “‘a Jefferson 
on the horizon” to combat the Hamiltons still at 
large.?8 

Just as the bottom had seemed to fall out of 
Hamilton's stock with the great market crash of 
1929, the election of 1932 seemed to answer 
Roosevelt's question. But Roosevelt was hardly 
the “new Jefferson” some of his contemporaries 


Monticello, near Charlottesville, Virginia. Built to 
Jefferson’s own design, it housed several pieces of 
furniture specially tailored to his writing needs 
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imagined, and the New Dealers’ efforts to ap- 
propriate Jefferson to their cause, while they 
adopted Hamiltonian means to grapple with the 
intractable problems spawned by the Great 
Depression, met with only mixed success. 
Nevertheless, two permanent legacies, each the 
product of federal commissions, resulted from 
the national fascination with Jefferson. The first, 
the Jefferson Memorial on the Potomac, was born 
of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Commission 
that Congress created in 1933 after Roosevelt 
took office. Roosevelt took a sustained interest 
in the completion of the memorial, laid the cor- 
nerstone in 1939, and dedicated it on the anni- 
versary of Jefferson’s birth on April 13, 1943. 
The second legacy was an outgrowth of the 
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Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission that 
Congress appointed in 1940. From the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial in 1932 had come a thirty- 
nine-volume edition of his papers edited by John 
C. Fitzpatrick, and the revival of interest in Jef- 
ferson brought calls for a comprehensive edition 
of his papers, especially since all the previous 
editions were now out of print. Congress had 
authorized the commission to prepare ‘as a 
congressional memorial to Thomas Jefferson” a 
new edition of his writings,”’ but it was not until 
March 1943 that the commission appointed Ju- 
lian P. Boyd, the librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity, as its historian for the purpose of undertaking 
a feasibility study. Having previously edited four 
volumes of the Susquehannah Company Papers be- 
tween 1930 and 1933 and become engaged in a 
classic study of the evolution of the text of the 
Declaration of Independence, Boyd was well 
suited to his task. 

Boyd submitted his report to the commission 
on September 25, 1943. His statistical analysis of 
Jefferson’s epistolary records disclosed that only 


about 30 percent of the letters Jefferson wrote 
and 7 percent of the letters he received had ever 
been published, and that only 14 percent of all 
the correspondence had appeared in the Lips- 
comb and Bergh edition, which Boyd described 
as “inaccurate and undependable.” On these 
grounds, Boyd argued that Jefferson’s papers 
“imperatively demand publication’”’ in a com- 
prehensive edition. According to his calcula- 
tions, such an edition would fill forty-four 
volumes, including two index volumes, would 
take ten years to complete, and would cost 
$300,000. In Boyd’s scheme, the microfilm cam- 
era and continuous enlarging devices would 
provide the technical foundation for collecting 
photostats of every known Jefferson document. 
Although he briefly outlined an alternative se- 
lective edition with a calendar, it was Boyd’s 
conviction that “in a matter touching so deeply 
the roots of American civilization, the small 
economies secured by limiting the scope of the 
enterprise would seem out of place,” particu- 
larly since four such editions had already been 
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The Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D.C., was dedicated on April 13, 1943. Franklin Roosevelt wholeheartedly supported 
this memorial to the man whom he had long admired and called ‘‘the patron saint of the New Deal.” 
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published. He concluded “that the edition pre- 
senting this rich treasury of American history 
and thought should be so complete in its inclu- 
siveness, so scholarly in its presentation, so care- 
fully edited in all its details, and so well presented 
in physical format as to constitute a worthy and 
enduring memorial to one of the greatest of 
Americans and a constant beacon for the Amer- 
ican people in their understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Republic is founded.” 
Boyd’s report considered support from the 
government as one available option, but he could 
hold out little hope for such assistance when the 
American people were engaged in a worldwide 
struggle for survival. A number of universities, 
learned societies, and foundations expressed in- 
terest but gave no commitments. In Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, 
however, Boyd found a generous and far-sighted 
sponsor. Sulzberger agreed to launch the enter- 
prise with a grant of $200,000 if Princeton Uni- 
versity would see the project through to 
completion and if the volumes were dedicated 
to his father-in-law, the late Adolph S. Ochs, 
former owner and publisher of the Times and 
one of the great figures in American journalism. 
After Princeton University assumed sponsor- 
ship of the edition and Princeton University Press 
pledged to publish the volumes, President Roos- 
evelt and the Bicentennial Commission gave their 
blessing and Boyd agreed to serve as editor. 


IV 


The great task got under way when the Jef- 
ferson Office opened at Princeton University in 
the spring of 1944. Thanks to the work of Wor- 
thington C. Ford, Max Farrand, John C. Fitzpat- 
rick, Clarence E. Carter, and Edmund C. Burnett, 
great strides had been made over the idiosyn- 
cratic editing of historical documents practiced 
in the nineteenth century. Boyd not only built 
upon these advances, but before the first volume 
was published he made two decisions that for- 
ever changed the landscape of historical editing. 
First, although the edition planned in 1943 was 
to have contained only correspondence, Boyd 
soon determined to assemble in photocopy form, 
for the Pures of textual collation, “every known 
copy of every Jefferson document”’—that is, ev- 
ery document written by Jefferson, and which 
he had a hand in composing, as well as every 
document addressed to, or intended for, Jeffer- 
son. Second, unlike earlier editions, the Prince- 
ton volumes would include letters and papers 
addressed to Jefferson. ‘Jefferson’s own letters 
can scarcely achieve the fullest degree of mean- 
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ing unless it is known what points in his cor- 
respondents’ letters he chose to comment upon 
and what he chose to ignore,” Boyd wrote in 
volume 1. His comment that “some of the most 
significant additions to historical knowledge will 
be found in the letters addressed to Jefferson” 
has become a truism.*! 

By the end of 1948, photocopies of more than 
50,000 documents had been assembled from over 
423 different sources, individuals as well as in- 
stitutions, in forty states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, two American territories, and nine 
countries.*? Since then, the totals have risen to 
more than 64,000 documents*®? from 912 sources 
in forty-one states and the District of Columbia, 
one territory (the other having become a state), 
and fifteen countries. More than 750 Jefferson 
texts, representing previously unavailable doc- 
uments, more authoritative versions, and var- 
iants of those previously acquired, have been 
accessioned since the beginning of 1987, and all 
of the documents for Jefferson’s presidency have 
not yet been acquired from the National Ar- 
chives. 

Boyd’s design for the Princeton edition di- 
vided Jefferson’s papers into two series. Letters, 
reports, memorandums, notes, and other doc- 
uments written by Jefferson, as well as letters 
and papers addressed to him, are presented in 
a single chronological sequence in the first se- 
ries. To the second, or topical, series belong writ- 
ings of Jefferson that do not lend themselves to 
chronological arrangement. By 1948, with the 
expansion of the enterprise to include all of Jef- 
ferson’s papers, projections for the edition had 
increased to no less than fifty volumes—ap- 
proximately forty in the first series and ten in 
the second. 

Twenty-four volumes of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson have been published since the inception 
of the project. Twenty in the chronological series 
were edited by Boyd and his associates at Prince- 
ton—which have included Lyman H. Butter- 
field, Mina R. Bryan, and Ruth W. Lester—before 
his death in 1980 after nearly forty years as head 
of an edition that has become synonymous with 
his name. Because a cumulative index was 
planned for the end of the series—which was 
to have been completed within ten years—the 
Boyd volumes did not have indexes, and three 
temporary paperbound indexes to the first eight- 
een volumes were issued under project auspices 
in 1954, 1958, and 1973. Soon after seeing Boyd's 
final volume through the press, his successor, 
Dr. Charles T. Cullen, and his staff prepared a 
computer-generated cumulative index to the first 
twenty volumes. Published as volume 21 (1983), 
the index made Boyd’s volumes fully accessible 
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to readers for the first time. Future volumes will 
have their own indexes and additional cumu- 
lations are planned. The preparation of docu- 
mentary volumes in machine-readable form and 
experimentation with desktop publishing were 
still other dimensions of Dr. Cullen's application 
of the new technology at the Jefferson Papers. 

Volume 22, edited under Dr. Cullen’s direc- 
tion and published in 1986, brought the chron- 
ological series down to the end of 1791, the 
halfway point in Jefferson’s administration as 
secretary of state. Two volumes in the second 
series have also appeared: Jefferson's Extracts from 
the Gospels, edited by the late Dickinson W. Ad- 
ams and Ruth W. Lester, with an introduction 
by Eugene R. Sheridan (1983; paper, 1986); and 
Jefferson's Parliamentary Writings, edited by Wil- 
bur Samuel Howell (1988). Three additional vol- 
umes in the topical series are in press: Jefferson's 
Literary Commonplace Book, edited by Douglas L. 
Wilson; and two volumes of Jefferson's Memoran- 
dum Books: Accounts, with Legal Records and Mis- 
cellany, 1767-1826, edited by James A. Bear, Jr., 
and Lucia C. Stanton in association with the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. Except 
for the Literary Commonplace Book, all had been 
commissioned by Boyd and were in progress at 
his death; all are being seen through to comple- 
tion by Dr. Cullen, who is now president of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. 

Subsequent to the initial subvention from the 
New York Times Company, the Jefferson edition 
has been nourished by a variety of donors, in- 
cluding Arthur Hays Sulzberger. In common with 
the other four priority projects—the Adams Pa- 
pers at the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Franklin Papers at Yale University, the Hamilton 
Papers at Columbia University, and the Madison 
Papers at the University of Virginia—the Jeffer- 
son Papers was sustained by a Ford Foundation 
grant between 1964 and 1974, after which the 
National Historical Publications and Records 
Commission assumed the role of principal fi- 
nancial backer. Additional funding for the Jef- 
ferson Papers between 1980 and 1982 came from 
Time, Inc. In 1981 the five projects—the Wash- 
ington Papers at the University of Virginia re- 
placing the completed Hamilton Papers—joined 
forces to form the Founding Fathers Papers, Inc., 
for the purpose of raising funds collectively for 
the support of the editions. Since then, in ad- 
dition to continuing annual support from the 
NHPRC and grants from the Dyson Foundation 
and other benefactors, the Jefferson Papers has 
been largely sustained by grants of the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation and the J. Howard Pew 
Freedom Trust to the Founding Fathers corpo- 
ration. 
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What lies ahead for the Jefferson Papers? Pres- 
ent estimates suggest that the Princeton edition 
will not be completed in less than sixty-five vol- 
umes. An overview of the chronological series 
indicates that about ten volumes stand between 
volume 22 and Jefferson’s election as President 
in 1800. It will take an estimated five volumes 
to complete Jefferson’s administration as secre- 
tary of state, yielding a likely total of eleven vol- 
umes for this segment of the edition. After 
Jefferson’s resignation at the end of 1793 to re- 
turn to Monticello, the number of documents 
falls off significantly, then rises moderately after 
his election as Vice President in 1796. It is an- 
ticipated that two volumes will be needed to 
document the period between 1794 and 1796, 
and that three more will be required to cover his 
tenure as Vice President and president of the 
Senate from 1797 to 1801. 

Until quite recently, Henry Adams’s History of 
the United States of America during the Administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson (1889) dominated the his- 
toriography of Jefferson’s presidency. The rise 
of the imperial presidency in the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, has unleashed a tide of mono- 
graphs assessing the institution of chief executive 
and its evolving role in American government, 
numberless biographies of occupants of the Oval 
Office, as well as a journal devoted to presiden- 
tial studies. Within the last twenty years, inter- 
est in the early presidencies has increased 
significantly. Contributing to this trend, the 
publication of Dumas Malone’s volumes on the 
first and second terms (1970 and 1974) in his 
magisterial Jefferson and His Time, and the ap- 
pearance of important studies by Forrest Mc- 
Donald (1976), Noble Cunningham, Jr. (1978), 
and Richard M. Johnstone, Jr. (1978), as well as 
Ralph M. Ketcham’s more recent study of the 
first six presidencies (1984), have brought long- 
overdue attention to Jefferson’s administration. 
Nevertheless, it still remains largely true (as 
McDonald observed) that only a small propor- 
tion of the secondary literature on Jefferson deals 
with his seminal presidency. 

Jefferson’s election as President was a mile- 
stone in our history. Despite the initial uncer- 
tainty of the outcome after an electoral tie threw 
the contest into the House of Representatives, 
Jefferson’s victory on the thirty-sixth ballot 
marked the first time in our brief national exis- 
tence that political power was transferred to the 
loyal opposition. This peaceful transition set “the 
first new nation” on a constitutional course that 
has continued unbroken for nearly two hundred 
years. In the evolution of the presidency, Jef- 
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ferson’s administration was equally noteworthy. 
Robert M. Johnstone, Jr., has recently summed 
up his contributions to the office: 


As the first to combine the office of president 
with the role of party leader, Jefferson effectively 
bridged the separation of powers to provide mas- 
terful legislative leadership. He employed his con- 
siderable personal gifts for bargaining and 
conciliation to mobilize and direct his often uncon- 
genial colleagues to achieve the party’s program. 
He developed a host of informal resources of 
power—patronage, legislative lieutenants, his fa- 
mous dinners, a party press—to develop a new 
conception of presidential government. He was the 
chief executive in fact as well as in name. He dem- 
onstrated effective use of cabinet advisers and ad- 
ministered the affairs of government with a concern 
for efficiency, service, and responsibility to the 
wishes of the majority of the people. It was, indeed, 
Jefferson’s overriding purpose to make the insti- 
tutions of public power truly reflective of the con- 
sidered will of the majority. This may well be his 
most abiding legacy as president of the United 
States. 


Jefferson’s presidential legacy was inextrica- 
bly linked to his documentary legacy. ‘His pres- 
idency was much the most complicated part of 
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Jefferson’s career and the materials bearing on 
it are considerably more extensive than in any 
other equivalent period of his long life,” Dumas 
Malone commented in his study of Jefferson’s 
first term in 1970. “During his presidential years, 
as in no others, his story merges with the history 
of the country.’’> Even when the more defined 
limits of the Princeton edition are applied, the 
documentation for this period is so dense that 
it can be expected to require about twenty vol- 
umes. This abundance, as well as the attractions 
of Jefferson’s celebrated retirement correspon- 
dence and papers (which may occupy as many 
as ten volumes in the Princeton edition) helps 
to explain why Jefferson’s presidential papers 
were seriously underrepresented in the four ear- 
lier editions, each of which allocated no more 
than 12 to 15 percent of their compilations to the 
presidential years and did not vary significantly 
in their core selection of documents. Since the 
largest number of previously unpublished doc- 
uments belongs to Jefferson’s two terms as chief 
executive—and that segment will comprise nearly 
half of the chronological series and about a third 
of the total number of volumes—it is not too 
much to say that the most important contribu- 
tion of the Princeton edition is still to come. 1 
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Madison's presidency may become the subject of renewed 
discussion and uiterpretation as a result of the 
Presidential Series of The Papers of James Madison 


Setting the Stage 
for Reappraisal: 
The Papers of James Madison 


By J.C.A. Stagg 


f all the contributions James Madison made to 
the development of the United States in his long 
public career, the years he spent in the presi- 
dency between 1809 and 1817 have always been 
the most difficult to understand. They have also 
been less intensively studied in some respects 
than many other aspects of his political life. For 
this situation Madison himself was perhaps in part responsible. In 
an autobiographical sketch made late in his life, in the 1830s, the 
former President allowed no more than a single paragraph in fifteen 
closely written manuscript pages to discuss his presidential service; 
and throughout his retirement years, after 1817, he worked on ar- 
ranging his personal papers in ways that would facilitate the study 
of his earlier career duing the 1780s and 1790s rather than his later 
experiences in the executive branch of the federal government.! After 
Madison’s death in 1836, biographers often followed a similar em- 
phasis in their accounts of his life. William Cabell Rives, for example, 
in his three-volume narrative, failed to carry the story of Madison’s 
career beyond the year 1797, while many subsequent chroniclers have 
often done little more than provide one or two rapid chapters on 
Madison’s White House years.” 

There are, of course, a number of reasons for this state of affairs, 
but predominant among them has been the enduring belief that Mad- 
ison’s two administrations were failures, or if failure is too strong a 
word, then certainly that they were the least successful and the most 
unsatisfying time of his years in public office. Almost all accounts of 
the history of the United States in the early nineteenth century would 
agree on an outline of the main events of Madison’s presidential terms 
roughly as follows: that the fourth President inherited from his pred- 
ecessor and friend, Thomas Jefferson, a set of unmanageable foreign 
policy problems, a divided Republican party, a fractious Congress, 
and a disloyal and intriguing cabinet. Struggling to master these dif- 
ficulties, Madison only went from bad to worse. Unable to conduct 
an effective foreign policy, he then drifted into a needless and disas- 
trous war with Great Britain, which he also mismanaged to the point 
of risking defeat. To this day Madison remains the only President in 
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In this letter of June 13, 1789, from James Madison to his friend Thomas Jefferson, Madison notes the difficulties entailed 
with a new form of government, “the effect of that want of precedents which give a mechanical motion to business under 
old establishments.” 
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American history who has suffered the indignity 
of being driven from the nation’s capital, as he 
was on August 24, 1814, by an invading army. 

By 1815 Madison's second administration had 
virtually bankrupted the nation and driven the 
New England states to the point of contemplat- 
ing secession from the Union, while the cabinet 
had become a byword for instability and incom- 
petence. As President, Madison had to appoint 
two secretaries of state, three attorneys general, 
four secretaries of the treasury, four secretaries 
of war, and four secretaries of the navy. 
Throughout all this turmoil, the President, a frail 
man of diminutive stature and reticent by na- 
ture, appeared to be overwhelmed by forces he 
could not control. Peace was finally restored in 

1815, possibly as much by good luck as by good 
management, and it was only in his last two 
years in the White House that Madison was able 
to preside over a period of calm and prosperity.° 
No wonder, then, that historians have often de- 
scribed the Madison presidencies as if they were 
a nightmare from the nation’s childhood.* And 
nightmares, like much else in childhood, are 
usually best forgotten. 

Professional historians and interested citizens 
alike, though, have rightly wondered how all 
this could have come to pass, and they have also 
asked how so talented a man as Madison, who 
as ‘Father of the Constitution” in the 1780s had 
contributed so much to the formation of the 
United States, could have risked his life’s work 
by being so inept a chief executive. Our present 
state of knowledge about Madison’s administra- 
tions offers answers that usually do little more 
than combine the vague impression that Madi- 
son was in some way temperamentally unsuited 
to the demands of the presidency with the rather 
grudging admission that the difficulties beset- 
ting him were probably beyond the capacities of 
any individual, no matter how able, to sur- 
mount.° But such answers are inadequate, im- 
perfectly developed, and ultimately unsatisfying. 
More important, they invariably fail to show how 
Madison’s administrations, irrespective of their 
merits or deficiencies, were also a significant and 
integral episode in the growth and consolidation 
of the early American republic. There remain 
therefore many issues and problems in the Mad- 
ison presidencies that challenge us to provide 
full and satisfactory answers, and until we ad- 
dress them, our understanding of this formative 
period of the nation’s history will be necessarily 
incomplete. 

One reason why this challenge has so far been 
difficult to meet lies in the present organization 
of the records and papers relating to Madison’s 
two terms as President. For far too long the con- 
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ditions under which the papers of Madison’s 
administrations were preserved for posterity have 
impeded, rather than assisted, our understand- 
ing of the issues confronting the fourth Presi- 
dent and how he dealt with them. As already 
mentioned, Madison himself bore some respon- 
sibility for this. As early as 1780, Madison began 
to preserve papers relating to his public life, but 
as he did so, he was usually more careful to keep 
correspondence addressed to him than he was 
to retain final or accurate copies of material in 
his own hand. He perpetuated these work habits 
during his years in federal service in Washington 
after 1801, and as time passed, there gradually 
accumulated in his personal papers a substantial 
disparity between the number of incoming and 
outgoing papers, with the balance heavily in fa- 
vor of the former. Madison was certainly aware 
of the problems that this would create for future 
historians, and after his retirement in 1817 he 
attempted to recover letters he had written ear- 
lier in his life. Over the years he was able to 
repossess many of his papers, especially those 
he had sent to close friends and political col- 
leagues such as Thomas Jefferson and James 
Monroe, but he was invariably more successful 
in recovering letters relating to the years of his 
life before 1801 than he was with materials re- 
lating to his presidential terms.® 

Between 1817 and 1836, Madison spent a good 
deal of time in arranging and editing his per- 
sonal papers with a view to their ultimate pub- 
lication. It is not clear that he had any specific 
plans for his presidential papers, though in 1824 
he did assemble and edit a large body of manu- 
scripts dealing with military affairs in 1814 in 
order to respond to a public attack made on his 
conduct in 1821 by his former cabinet colleague 
and secretary of war, John Armstrong of New 
York. This material was clearly intended by 
Madison to be both a comprehensive account of 
his relations with Armstrong and a more general 
defense of his conduct of the war with Great 
Britain in 1813 and 1814, but it was never pub- 
lished in Madison’s lifetime.” Very shortly after 
Madison’s death in 1836, there is some evidence 
to suggest that his brother-in-law John C. Payne 
began the copying of documents relating to 
Madison’s role in United States foreign policy 
between 1801 and 1817, and it seems likely that 
his widow, Dolley Payne Madison, intended these 
to appear in a four-volume set of papers to be 
published by Harper and Brothers of New York 
sometime in the 1840s. This publication, too, 
never materialized, though some of these doc- 
uments may have fallen into the hands of a 
Washington collector, James C. McGuire, who 
was to print in 1859, “exclusively for private dis- 
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tribution,” a volume entitled Selections from the 
Private Correspondence of James Madison from 1813 
to 1836. This volume, however, contained but a 
single document from Madison’s presidential 
years, namely Madison’s message of July 6, 1813, 
to a Senate committee declining to meet with its 
members to discuss his nomination of Jonathan 
Russell as United States minister to Sweden.® 
But apart from these specific instances involving 
presidential papers, both Madison and his im- 
mediate family were otherwise much more con- 
cerned that the first printed publication of his 
papers should focus not on the White House 
years but on his earlier career, particularly his 
role in recording the proceedings of the Federal 
Convention of 1787. 

In this respect, Dolley Payne Madison, in her 
handling of Madison’s papers after 1836, did her 
best to adhere to the wishes of her late husband. 
She sold some of Madison’s papers to the federal 
government for $30,000 in 1837, and this collec- 
tion of documents became the basis for Henry 
D. Gilpin’s three-volume set of The Papers of James 
Madison, published in Washington in 1840.° Its 
emphasis, as Madison himself had intended, was 
wholly on the events of the 1780s and the vol- 
umes contained no documents at all from his 
two presidential terms. This striking omission 
was not significantly rectified in subsequent edi- 
tions of Madison’s writings, and it has created, 
needless to say, many difficulties for everyone 
who has sought information on Madison's ad- 
ministrations. But even more serious than any 
deliberate neglect of Madison’s presidential rec- 
ords was the fact that throughout the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, sizable portions 
of those Madison papers that had remained with 
his widow were scattered, destroyed, and lost. 
The main culprits here were John Payne Todd, 
Dolley Payne Madison’s improvident and ha- 
bitually drunken son who sold portions of his 
stepfather’s papers to satisfy his creditors, and 
William Cabell Rives, whom Dolley Payne Mad- 
ison had authorized to write a major biography 
of her husband. Rives, who began his task in 
1856, mixed many of Madison’s papers in with 
his own, and the resulting confusion between 
the two collections was not finally sorted out 
until the 1940s when several hundred Madison 
documents were reunited with those Madison 
papers that the federal government had depos- 
ited in the Library of Congress as long ago as 
1905. 

Despite these mishaps and despite his failure 
to complete his biography of Madison, Rives 
nonetheless went on to produce the second edi- 
tion of Madison’s papers, the four volumes of 
the so-called Congressional Edition of the Letters 
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and Other Writings of James Madison, Fourth Pres- 
ident of the United States, published in Philadel- 
phia in 1865.'! This collection, though, devoted 
only 121 pages out of nearly 2,000 to the presi- 
dential years, and the third edition of Madison’s 
works, edited and published by State Depart- 
ment historian Gaillard Hunt between 1900 and 
1910, did little better. The nine volumes of The 
Writings of James Madison, Comprising His Public 
Papers and His Private Correspondence allowed less 
than one volume—barely 340 pages in nearly 
4,000—for the years between 1809 and 1817. '2 
Yet it is to these early printed editions, partic- 
ularly the second and the third, that historians 
and the public have always had to turn for the 
most easily accessible primary documents relat- 
ing to Madison’s presidencies. 

But even if it were possible to have easy access 
to all of the papers that had been in Madison's 
hands at the time of his death, we would still 
fall very far short of possessing an adequate doc- 
umentary base for a comprehensive and reliable 
assessment of his administrations. Many of the 
most interesting and important documents from 
the years 1809 to 1817 did not finally come to 
rest in Madison’s personal papers. These doc- 
uments are still dispersed in some 250 libraries, 
historical societies, and archives throughout 
North America and Europe, while an unknown 
number of them remain in private hands and 
sometimes surface for purchase in the auction 
rooms of manuscript dealers. Not surprisingly, 
it has proved to be difficult, if not impossible, 
for even the most dedicated and well-financed 
researcher to seek out, copy, and then interpret 
this mass of still largely unexploited historical 
data. 

It was to help remove some of these impedi- 
ments to studying Madison’s presidencies, among 
other reasons, that scholars at the University of 
Chicago and the Virginia Historical Society es- 
tablished in 1956 the Papers of James Madison. 
This research project, initially under the direc- 
tion of Leonard D. White, William T. Hutchin- 
son, and William M. E. Rachal, was then assigned 
the task of locating and copying all surviving 
manuscripts to and from Madison as well as 
identifying relevant documentary material that 
had either come to his hand or been known to 
influence his thought and action in significant 
ways. These materials were then to be selected 
for publication, edited, and printed in letter- 
press volumes to provide the highest possible 
degree of accuracy and the greatest ease of avail- 
ability. The texts thus produced were also to be 
annotated with appropriate explanatory notes 
and occasional essays in order to provide the 
reader with a body of relevant contextual knowl- 
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edge. In 1971, after the death or retirement of 
its early editors, the Papers of James Madison 
moved to the University of Virginia at Char- 
lottesville and came under the direction of Rob- 
ert A. Rutland, a scholar noted for his various 
studies of the 1780s. Mr. Rutland, before his 
retirement in 1986, took the number of pub- 
lished volumes of the Papers of James Madison 
to seventeen, including one volume (published 
in 1984) covering Madison’s first seven months 
in the Presidency, March through September of 
1809.! 

At present, the files of the Papers of James 
Madison contain approximately seven thousand 
documents relating to Madison’s two presiden- 
tial terms. Less than half of this material was 
taken from the reassembled collections of Mad- 
ison’s personal papers that are now deposited 
in the Library of Congress, while slightly more 
than half was gathered from other archival and 
library sources. Not surprisingly, the National 
Archives has proved to be one of the most sig- 
nificant repositories for documents for the Mad- 
ison administrations, with nearly 30 percent of 
the file documents coming from its collections. 
And the search for new Madison documents is 
a constant one, with seldom a week passing 
without news of another Madison letter or doc- 
ument coming to the attention of the staff of the 
Madison Papers. 

The scholarly editing and publication of this 
manuscript material has scarcely begun, and it 
is accordingly too early to predict what it will 
finally reveal. But once the documents selected 
for publication in future letterpress volumes have 
been printed in their correct chronological se- 
quence, it will at last be possible for all persons 
interested in Madison’s life and times to gain an 
accurate impression of the flow of paper across 
the presidential desk between 1809 and 1817. 
Consequently, future generations of historians 
will be able to reappraise many of the critical 
episodes of Madison’s administrations in a more 
complete context than hitherto has been possi- 
ble. These reappraisals almost certainly will at 
least temper, if not substantially modify, some 
of the harsh and often superficial judgments that 
have been made of Madison’s White House rec- 
ord. While it is unlikely that Madison’s presi- 
dential reputation will ever be as highly regarded 
as those of George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, or Franklin D. Roosevelt, historians for the 
most part will be compelled to make a fairer and 
more realistic assessment of his performance than 
they have made in the past. 

The single most striking feature about the 
presidential files of the Madison Papers is the 
great diversity of activities they reveal the Pres- 
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ident to have been engaged in. These range from 
the highest affairs of state to the most trivial and 
tragic of ordinary human concerns. Of greatest 
interest to professional historians, perhaps, will 
be the letters and papers that illuminate Madi- 
son’s role in the events leading up to and through 
the War of 1812 with Great Britain. That role was 
controversial in the early nineteenth century and 
has remained so ever since, and these docu- 
ments are important not merely because of Mad- 
ison’s performance as commander in chief but 
also because he was the first President to assume 
these duties in a full-scale war fought under the 
provisions of the 1787 Constitution. Those who 
study these records, therefore, will have the rare 
opportunity to see how the “Father of the Con- 
stitution” actually attempted to operate in a time 
of war a system of government that he had helped 
design and put into operation. 

Needless to say, the files also contain many 
little-known documents that few historians have 
ever seen, let alone properly assessed. One par- 
ticularly good example is the lengthy memoran- 
dum sent to Madison on April 6, 1812, by Maj. 
Gen. Henry Dearborn, outlining the campaign 
plans for the impending war with Great Britain. 
The level of detailed planning evidenced by this 
memorandum portrays an administration con- 
ception of the war that is rather different from 
the one usually depicted in most accounts of the 
War of 1812.'* Madison has often been criticized 
for his apparent failure to design a war strategy 
in 1812 that was appropriate for his goal of de- 
stroying British power in Canada, particularly 
in regions to the east of Montreal and including 
the stronghold of Quebec. Dearborn’s memo- 
randum discusses this very problem and pro- 
vides for attacks against both Quebec and New 
Brunswick. For reasons too complex to explain 
here, these plans never came to fruition as the 
administration intended, but the Dearborn 
memorandum in itself should suggest that his- 
torical judgments that too easily condemn Mad- 
ison for leading an unprepared nation into war 
with a defective strategy might have to be re- 
considered. !° 

In addition to the documents relating to for- 
eign policy and war, there are, of course, those 
dealing with domestic politics. Madison’s ad- 
ministrations were characterized by a consid- 
erable amount of factionalism and intrigue among 
his Republican party supporters. On two occa- 
sions, in 1811 and 1814, Madison had to deal 
with major crises arising from factionalism by 
dismissing a cabinet colleague and then recon- 
structing his administration. On both occasions, 
Madison wrote lengthy memorandums that re- 
called his versions of the events in question and 
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recorded his final conversations with the de- 
parting cabinet members—Secretary of State 
Robert Smith in 1811 and Secretary of War John 
Armstrong in 1814.'° Doubtless, Madison did 
this because he expected the issues at stake in 
each case to be the subject of contemporary po- 
litical controversy for which he did not wish to 
be caught unprepared, but these documents are 
unusual in their length and the degree of detail 
they contain about relationships between cabi- 
net members at this time. 

At the other extreme from documents dealing 
with weighty matters of state are the hundreds 
of letters from office seekers or from those urg- 
ing the appointment of a favored candidate for 
office. Individually and collectively, such letters 
could be the bane of a President’s existence, and 
considerations of cost, space, and in many cases 
their limited significance, make it difficult to 
publish much more than a judicious selection of 
them in a modern letterpress edition. In most 
instances, therefore, such letters will be either 
summarized or merely calendared as guide to 
their present location, but even such routine 
documents can sometimes repay careful study 
and uncover significant and interesting pieces 
of additional information about both Madison 
and his presidency. A good case in point is a 
letter from Samuel R. Trevett and other Amer- 
icans in Gothenburg, Sweden, in June 1810. At 
first sight this letter seems to be no more than 
another begging request for an office, but its 
contents informed Madison that not only had 
the United States counsul in Gothenburg been 
dead for the past six years but also that his place 
had been taken for some time by a man who 
was both a British subject and an agent of the 
British government. The matter was a serious 
one since, as Trevett himself pointed out, the 
extensive use of fraudulently obtained American 
papers in the Baltic region greatly increased the 
chances of all neutral American property being 
seized by any one of the belligerents in the Na- 
poleonic Wars, and the issue of such seizures 
sorely vexed Madison during his first adminis- 
tration. The President read the letter, then an- 
grily grasped a pencil to instruct the State 
Department to explore ways of ‘disarming this 
usurper,” preferably by a legal prosecution. The 
British government, too, the President added, 
“ought to cooperate in punishing so scandalous 
and pestilent an outrage.’’!” 

It would be wrong, however, to give the 
impression that the contents of Madison’s pres- 


British troops burn Washington. Madison was the only 
President to be driven from the capital by enemy forces. 
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idential papers were confined exclusively to the 
subjects of diplomacy, politics, and war. In fact, 
the files of Madison’s papers reveal that citizens 
from all walks of life did not hesitate to write to 
their President in the early nineteenth century. 
Their communications ranged from the lobbying 
of interest groups on behalf of a particular cause 
to angry letters from aggrieved individuals seek- 
ing justice. And among the latter sort of papers 
there is a file of some rather more eccentric, and 
at times even crank, letters, the contents of which 
must have occasionally amused, if not in- 
structed, the President as he went about his du- 
ties. One such letter, which Madison may have 
drawn on to entertain his dinner guests, came 
from a boatman or drayman in New Orleans 
who, after giving the President his thoughts on 
the war in 1814, concluded by observing that as 
“times were hard with [him] at present” and he 
could not afford thread to mend his old breeches, 
he would gratefully accept ‘any snug place’ 
Madison thought him fit for at ‘$1000 or $1500 
p. ann.’”’'8 

Prominent among the letters demanding that 
the President redress grievances were those from 
Indians, who often wrote to their ‘Father’ in 
Washington. In this vein the Muskogee leader, 
Hobohoilthle, wrote from Georgia in September 
1809 requesting an end to further encroach- 
ments on Muskogee land by white settlers and 
their livestock. '? For his part, the President would 
often respond, though his correspondents were 
not always likely to be happy with his reply. To 
Hobohoilthle, Madison conceded the justice of 
his complaint, but the burden of the President's 
advice was that the Muskogee should adopt the 
habits of sedentary agriculture and domestic 
manufacturing so that they would thereby need 
less rather than more land.’ Such letters are 
undoubtedly among the sadder and more tragic 
items in the Madison Papers, as are the many 
petitions from the wives and families of common 
soldiers seeking discharges for their menfolk in 
the War of 1812 on the grounds of extreme per- 
sonal hardship.! There are also petitions from 
the soldiers themselves, often written to protest 
unjust and cruel treatment by their officers.” 
The Madison Papers, in short, do not simply 
deal with matters of state conducted by the rul- 
ing elite of the United States; they contain as 
well a surprisingly large amount of information 
about the conditions of life for all sorts of ordi- 
nary people at the lower levels of American so- 
ciety. 

Threaded throughout all these papers are clues 
and insights that will ultimately provide us with 
much more information about Madison himself 
than we now have. It is perhaps unfortunate 
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James Madison, age 82, by Asher Brown Durand, 1833. 
Painted at Madison's home, Montpelier. 


that the personal and private aspects of Madi- 
son’s life will always be the least well known, 
largely because Madison himself took pains to 
destroy a good deal of personal and family cor- 
respondence on the grounds that it was of no 
interest to posterity. Historians therefore can only 
compensate for these gaps in the record by ob- 
serving Madison’s interactions with all his cor- 
respondents in the largest possible number of 
contexts. As they do so, they will discover a man 
who was never less than complex, sometimes 
irritatingly so, but one who could be touchingly 
human as well as absolutely determined to pro- 
tect and further the interests of his country 
wherever he could. And to provide additional 
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evidence on these aspects of Madison’s life, let- 
ters to and from Dolley Payne Madison will be 
included in The Papers of James Madison whenever 
they provide significant comment on the Presi- 
dent’s conduct and circumstances. 

Through the editing and publication of this 
vast range of documents from Madison's pres- 
idential tenure, the editors intend to enrich the 
quality of all sorts of historical discussion about 
his life and times. And it is of the utmost im- 
portance to stress that it need not be only re- 
search scholars in universities who can benefit 
from a letterpress edition of Madison’s papers. 
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Casual Observer Beware: 
The Need for Using 
Scholarly Editions 


By Charles T: Cullen 


uch, perhaps most, of the work per- 

formed by documentary editors is 

routine. On any given day, docu- 

ments must be transcribed after se- 
lecting a copy text, they have to be described in 
source notes, and substantive questions raised 
by the contents need to be researched and writ- 
ten about in footnotes. There is also the necessity 
of searching for additional documents in order 
to have a complete file of copies from which to 
select those to be published in whole or in part. 
‘The results of these labors are of great value to 
anyone desiring to use the subject’s papers for 
almost any purpose. Historians doing research 
for a book or article, for example, can consult a 
well-edited body of papers and obtain far greater 
information about them than they would nor- 
mally uncover during ordinary research. More- 
over, in one place in a volume, scholars may 
learn if there are any other copies of the letter 
that is printed, how they differ, and which is 
the most reliable (or closest to the author’s in- 
tended purpose in writing the document). If 
scholars are going to attempt serious writing, 
they would be foolish to pass over the kinds of 
aids documentary editors are providing in in- 
creasing numbers. 

To miss something significant about a docu- 
ment through traditional research is all too easy. 
By virtue of their intimate knowledge of a corpus 
of documents and their learned or acquired 
knowledge about the particular subject matter, 
documentary editors sometimes make discov- 
eries that are so unusual that one could argue 
the discovery would have been missed in any 
context other than the kind of labor editors put 
into their task. Indeed, by definition these dis- 
coveries have been missed by all other readers, 
and in some cases the number of readers of par- 
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ticular materials about which editors have made 
discoveries is quite high. It is my argument that 
responsible editors ask the kinds of questions 
too often ignored by traditional scholars, that 
they do this by virtue of the demands of their 
craft, and that those who fail to use the edited 
documents they are publishing run the risk of 
perpetuating error. More significantly, perhaps, 
they risk losing the advantage of a different per- 
spective on historical interpretation that is the 
fuel of the scholarship in which we are all en- 
gaged. 

With luck, editors might make a significant 
discovery about some materials in each volume. 
Most often, the discoveries are of relatively small 
importance and result in a few lines of footnote 
annotation, but occasionally they are of greater 
significance and require extended treatment. I 
use the word “require” quite intentionally, be- 
cause in some cases the editor is obliged to share 
discoveries by writing about them just as the 
same obligation rests upon the shoulders of all 
researchers. Over a period of sixteen years as a 
full-time editor, I witnessed my share of discov- 
eries, but I should like to explore only two of 
them as classic examples of uncovering impor- 
tant historical information through documen- 
tary editing. One of these came from my 
experience on the staff of The Papers of John Mar- 
shall, the other from work on The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Biographers of John Marshall, John Randolph, 
and Patrick Henry and historians of late eigh- 
teenth-century Virginia have all discussed an ep- 
isode that occurred in 1792-93 and that has 
significance for the social and legal history of the 
period. This is the famous case of Commonwealth 
v. Randolph in which Richard Randolph was ac- 
cused of murdering at birth his sister-in-law’s 
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child, whom he had allegedly fathered. Only 
one document explaining the legal proceedings 
in Virginia’s Cumberland County Court sur- 
vives, and it has always been cited as “John 
Marshall’s Notes of Evidence in the Case of 
Commonwealth v. Randolph.” Popular writers 
have joined scholars in perpetuating a misun- 
derstanding of this case. Nicholas Biddle wrote 
an article in American Heritage based on this doc- 
ument, and a novel was written on the case, 
relying largely upon the same document for what 
went on during the “trial.” This was the histor- 
ical record when we came to this document as 
we edited the second volume of The Papers of 
John Marshall. 
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John Marshall, engraving by Charles Balthazar Julien 
Févret de Saint-Mémin, 1808. 


As we examined the document, it was im- 
mediately clear that it was not in the hand of 
John Marshall. As students of that period of Vir- 
ginia history, we recognized it to be the hand of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, the brother of the 
accused and the one who had made the incident 
public in 1812 when he renewed the accusation 
as the alleged adulteress was about to marry 
Gouverneur Morris of New York. John Ran- 
dolph was hardly an unbiased transcriber of the 
original manuscript, but others who have used 
it have failed to attach any importance to that 
fact. We approached it cautiously. Before deal- 
ing with the transcription, it was necessary to 
ask just what the document represented. It was 
called ‘‘Notes of Evidence,” yet it had been used 
by almost all scholars as a transcript of a trial— 
a trial of Richard Randolph for murder. 
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John Randolph of Roanoke, the accuser in the case of Com- 
monwealth v. Randolph. Oil by John Wesley Jarvis, 1812. 


However, any good student of Virginia’s legal 
history should know that a white could not be 
brought to trial for a felony in the county courts 
of that state. So what actually occurred? In Vir- 
ginia procedure, any white adult accused of a 
felony was brought before the county court for 
a hearing to determine if cause existed to remand 
the accused over to the state district court for 
trial. Therefore, Randolph was not being tried 
for murder, but he was being brought before an 
inquest to examine the evidence against him. 
This event reminds one of the hearing before 
which Edward Kennedy testified after the Chap- 
paquiddick incident. There are legal as well as 
dynastic similarities between the two events. But 
this hearing concerned an accusation of murder 
instead of manslaughter, making the Randolph 
affair a true cause célébre in eighteenth-century 
Virginia. Since the 1793 proceeding was not a 
trial, it followed therefore that Marshall’s notes 
were precisely what they were called: Notes of 
Evidence, and not a trial transcript as they have 
been used by many historians who have written 
about this incident. As notes of evidence, how- 
ever, they raise other questions that need to be 
addressed. When were they prepared? Do they 
provide evidence that Marshall himself attended 
the hearing and took notes, or were they pre- 
pared from interviews with the principals before 
the hearing? If the latter, what was the purpose 
of the notes? Did Marshall intend to use them 
to represent Randolph at the hearing and pos- 
sibly in the district court if the case did come to 
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trial? Did he prepare them for some other pur- 
pose? All these questions required a very close 
reading of the document, and they begged for 
answers. 

In order to understand and edit the document, 
it became necessary to review the accusations 
made by John Randolph against his brother and 
sister-in-law twenty years later. The letters writ- 
ten for publication at that time have always 
seemed odd, and the act of airing this personal 
“dirty laundry” before a wide public at the later 
date has given weight to the suggestion that 
John Randolph was not of sound mind. More- 
over, did John Marshall—the source of the only 
extant evidence of the 1793 hearing—have any- 
thing to say about the incident in 1812? Since 
Marshall’s notes survive only in the hand of John 
Randolph, can they be trusted? When was the 
copy made? What we faced was an interesting 
and challenging editorial problem that had 
theretofore been ignored by scholars interested 
in the event. 

Examining the issue with these questions in 
mind led us to a collection of documents that 
might provide some answers—if not to what the 
document actually represented, then perhaps to 
what had actually occurred in 1792 and what 
role John Marshall and others played in the 
events. The stepfather of both Richard and John 
Randolph was St. George Tucker, whose papers 
had been deposited and organized at the College 
of William and Mary late in the 1960s. One of 
the editors of Marshall’s papers recalled that 
Tucker had been especially fond of Richard Ran- 
dolph’s sister-in-law. This was the mother of the 
dead baby, who was herself a Randolph named 
Ann, nicknamed Nancy. It was Nancy Randolph 
who was later betrothed to Gouverneur Morris 
and who was subjected to vitriolic attack by John 
Randolph. The only extant evidence of John 
Marshall’s later involvement in the scandal was 
an exchange of letters with Gouverneur Morris. 
Morris took the liberty of writing Marshall after 
John Randolph began his attack. He inquired 
about Miss Randolph’s reputation, trusting, as 
he said, in Marshall’s opinion and knowledge 
of the events of 1793. Marshall replied that he 
knew of nothing that might suggest Ann Ran- 
dolph was of low character and poor reputation, 
and he expressed his belief that she would make 
Morris a good wife. Nothing was said about the 
scandal of 1793, but Randolph’s public letters 
made it difficult to ignore. 

These events made it all the more necessary 
to try to find the answer to what had actually 
happened in 1793 and what Marshall’s Notes of 
Evidence really were. Following the lead to St. 
George Tucker paid handsome dividends, be- 
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cause Nancy Randolph turned to him for solace 
when Tucker’s stepson began attacking her. In 
these letters, she referred to conversations and 
conferences with Tucker from the time of the 
1793 incident, and she maintained her innocence 
and that of her now decreased brother-in-law, 
Richard. Her anguished pleading with Tucker 
for help contained references to her love affair 
with yet another Randolph, a brother of Richard 
and John, and Tucker’s third Randolph stepson. 
This Randolph, named Theodorick, had come 
to live with Richard and Nancy’s sister, and sup- 
posedly Theodorick fathered Nancy’s child. 
Theodorick had died before Nancy’s delivery, 
however, and in her letters to Tucker there are 
strong allusions to the evening prior to the al- 
leged crime suggesting it was quite likely that 
Nancy suffered a miscarriage. Reading these let- 
ters and Marshall’s Notes of Evidence puts the 
primary Marshall document in a new light. Some 
of the testimony in those notes might lend strong 
support to the miscarriage theory, and the effort 
in one of Virginia’s leading families to hide the 
pregnancy without benefit of marriage led to the 
murder charge and the hearing in Cumberland 
County Court. All of these conclusions emerged 
from efforts to edit one relatively short docu- 
ment in the Papers of John Marshall. 

In the case of Thomas Jefferson’s papers, ed- 
itors are particularly fortunate because they of- 
ten have more than one copy of each document. 
Comparing these sometimes points out signifi- 
cant differences that are overlooked when one 
is at a repository that owns only one of the cop- 
ies. This kind of comparison and a detailed de- 
scription of each is a routine part of the annotation 
of each document. It was while preparing one 
of these that the editors began to sniff out a 
significant discovery. What turned out to be an 
error by Jefferson as he prepared a list of letters 
led to a reevaluation of the list itself and of the 
famous compilation of documents known as the 
Jefferson “Anas.” 

In a December 2, 1791, letter to Pierce Butler, 
Jefferson enclosed two documents relevant to 
the subject of his letter. Normally, the annota- 
tion to this document would describe the enclo- 
sures and other copies of the letter (if any). It 
would also contain the statement that the letter 
was or was not recorded in his Summary Journal 
of Letters or his Summary Journal of Public Let- 
ters. In this case, an entry was found in the latter 
compilation, what we call the SJPL. Oddly, it 
seemed, Jefferson had recorded not two but three 
enclosures. The first two were obviously related 
to the subject matter of the letter—the possibility 
of paying a ransom to the Barbary Pirates. The 
third listed enclosure seemed off the subject, 
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and marginal comments referred to events of 
1792, making it virtually certain it was not en- 
closed in the letter to Butler of 1791 and that 
Jefferson had made a mistake in his journal. For- 
tunately, we learned after a bit of research that 
the third mentioned enclosure actually belonged 
to a letter of Jefferson’s to George Washington 
of December 1, 1792. But why did Jefferson re- 
cord it in his journal as belonging with the letter 
of a year earlier? 

It seemed that an examination of his Summary 
Journal of Letters (SJL) was in order. From the 
beginning of the Jefferson editorial enterprise 
early in the 1940s, the project has had on hand 
large photocopies of these journals. They have 
been used as a finding aid, a kind of index to 
Jefferson’s papers. It is a remarkable document 
in itself, containing entries beginning in 1779 
and extending to June 1826, the month before 
he died. Jefferson’s habit was merely to list let- 
ters and documents by author or addressee and 
by date sent or received. The Summary Journal 
of Public Letters (SJPL), conversely, contains en- 
tries in clerks’ hands beginning with April 16, 
1784, and extending to December 31, 1793, the 
day Jefferson resigned as secretary of state. These 
differ from Jefferson’s simple listing entries in 
the SJL in that most are summaries of letters or 
other documents. There exists a supplement to 
these listings entirely in Jefferson’s hand cov- 
ering October 11, 1789, to December 31, 1793, 
most of the period of his tenure as secretary of 
state. These entries are thought to belong in the 
SJPL because they focus on this period, and they 
clearly differ from the entries in his SJL. Julian 
Boyd had placed this supplement with clerk 
Henry Remsen’s entries for 1791 because they 
began with that date, and until this present dis- 
covery that is where they had remained. Look- 
ing carefully at the section wherein Jefferson 
recorded the enclosures to Pierce’s letter, it 
seemed that all of the entries for a three-year 
period had been written at the same time. Since 
it is difficult to make that kind of determination 
looking at a photocopy, we decided to investi- 
gate the originals at the Library of Congress. 

Our first realization was that the six pages on 
which Jefferson made his lists of ‘‘public’’ doc- 
uments for the period from 1789 through 1793 
belonged not where they had been placed in the 
editorial offices but at the end of the SJPL. This 
could be determined with some certainty be- 
cause the pages had been numbered in pencil 
when they came to the Library of Congress 
around 1900. That observation supported the be- 
lief that they really did constitute a supplement 
to the SJPL and were never meant to be inte- 
grated into it. Moreover, looking at the originals 
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added weight to the suspicion that the six pages 
had been written in one sitting and certainly not 
over a period of years between 1789 and 1793. 
For some reason I still do not fully understand, 
I held one of the pages up to the light and saw 
much to my surprise a watermark indicating the 
paper had been manufactured not between 1789 
and 1793, but in 1800. This meant that Jefferson 
could not have made the list until well after he 
left office as secretary of state, and it suggested 
other things as well. 

A few months earlier, we had edited the first 
document that Jefferson meant to include in a 
compilation that came to be known after his death 
as his “Anas,” the word meaning a collection of 
miscellaneous material relating to a single sub- 
ject, as in “Jeffersoniana,” or ‘‘Americana.” The 
“Anas” was another collection of documents 
about which little had been asked by historians, 
or even by earlier editors of Jefferson’s papers, 
but much use of it had been made by scholars 
since 1829 when it first appeared in print. Some 
editors even had published the so-called “Anas” 
as a separate volume, one going so far as to name 
his edition The Complete Anas of Thomas Jefferson. 
We had to ask ourselves how the others had 
been “incomplete,” and in order to present the 
documents from this collection it became nec- 
essary to explain what the “Anas” was, or is. 
After reading very closely Jefferson's letter about 
the documents that he and his editors had al- 
ways referred to as a collected work, it could be 
argued that he had meant to include only ma- 
terials from his tenure as secretary of state. The 
letter describing his small collection of what he 
called ‘‘loose scraps of paper’’ was written in 
1818 and referred in one sentence to having pre- 
pared them “twenty five years, or more” earlier, 
thus dating them from the period ending with 
1793. However, every single edition of the “Anas” 
contained documents extending beyond that date. 
A responsible editor had to ask the question 
“What did Jefferson actually intend to include 
with these ‘scraps of paper’?”’ he had collected 
and bound together in a volume. The answer to 
that question might lead us to a better under- 
standing of why he had collected them, and in 
the end we might have a clearer idea of how 
historians might make the most effective use of 
those documents. The published versions of the 
“Anas” are used quite extensively, after all, and 
they are often referred to as Jefferson’s own com- 
pilation of notes of gossip and private opinions. 

Discovering that in one sitting sometime after 
1800 Jefferson put together a six-page list of doc- 
uments covering his tenure as secretary of state 
suggests some connection between that exercise 
and what he described in 1818 as collecting these 
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scraps of paper and having them bound under 
his watchful eye into a single volume in the pri- 
vacy of his study. It suggests that he had some 
purpose in mind as he looked through his pa- 
pers covering his tenure as secretary of state, 
and the watermark on the paper he used to make 
the list suggests it was done sometime between 
1800 and 1802 (the period during which he used 
a supply of paper made in 1800). When the two 
are reviewed together, the list that makes up the 
supplement to the SJPL is practically an outline 
of the “Anas” as Jefferson constructed it. But 
why did he collect these materials in this man- 
ner? It was announced in 1800 that John Mar- 
shall, the current secretary of state, planned to 
write a history of the life of George Washington 
based on the former President's papers then in 
the possession of Bushrod Washington (George 
Washington had died the previous year). It would 
have been characteristic of Thomas Jefferson to 
anticipate the interpretation that a staunch Fed- 
eralist might give to the first administration and 
to organize his own papers in order to support 
what could be expected to represent a contrary 
view. The movement of the government's of- 
fices—and Jefferson’s papers—from Philadel- 
phia to Washington in 1800 also afforded an 
opportune time to survey his official papers from 
the period to be covered in Marshall’s book. It 
seems a likely premise, therefore, that Jefferson 
prepared the supplement to the Summary Jour- 
nal of Public Letters and compiled his ‘Anas’ 
sometime after 1800, and he did this in reaction 
to John Marshall’s Life of George Washington. 
The significance of this so-called discovery may 
not be great at the moment, but it could have 
potential importance for later documents, and it 
certainly tells us a good deal more about why 
he put together the “loose scraps of paper” that 
have taken on such importance. Among Jeffer- 
son scholars, Dumas Malone came closest to 
suggesting that there was a story behind this 
collection of documents. In his bibliographical 
essay at the end of volume 3 of his biography, 
he hinted that Jefferson’s motivation in compil- 
ing these documents needed to be explored, but 
he offered no suggestion that he had done it. 
He merely criticized the various editors of Jef- 
ferson’s works who had printed the documents 
together rather than separately—as they had been 
written—and he dismissed Jefferson’s “intro- 
ductory” essay written in 1818 as being too far 
removed from the actual preparation of the doc- 
uments to be of use in understanding them. But 
that is as far as he went, and the five editors of 
the work—each including more in the collection 
than the former, and none trying to determine 
exactly what Jefferson intended by the collec- 
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tion—produced something that historians have 
consulted over the years without questioning 
the motive of the compiler. One might argue 
that the scraps of paper published in the various 
editions of the “Anas” are Jefferson’s regardless 
of how they are presented to the readers of his 
papers, but I would counter that presenting them 
in a form that emphasizes that he collected them 
into a volume and considered publication as- 
signs the scraps of paper a degree of significance 
beyond what they would have were we to regard 
them merely as scraps of paper among his doc- 
uments. It is proper, therefore, to ask these 
questions, and to present the answers that are 
found from scholarly research. This was done 
in an essay in volume 22 of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

There is no need to overemphasize the point 
that documentary editing leads down paths for 
answers that traditional research too often misses. 
Too many of us have become scholars who chase 
only the evidence that supports our primary in- 
terest. Too many of us have lost the skill of learn- 
ing history from the documents we encounter 
as we do our research. We no longer let the 
documents lead us; we use only those docu- 
ments that seem to support our thesis, a thesis 
that is too often formed before the research has 
got very far. This observation is not new, but 
what is new, relatively speaking, is the historical 
product of a large group of documentary editors 
who by any definition of their craft must stay 
close to the documents. We learn a great deal of 
history by relying upon their edited documents 
for information that we are unlikely to find any 
place else. Too much has been said about the 
kind of annotation that tells us about Madison’s 
hat or what church Andrew Jackson was married 
in. It is not that this kind of annotation is good 
and should be applauded, but too often we have 
ignored the kind of annotation that results from 
good editorial work, informing us of important 
historical events and in many cases clarifying a 
record that has always been cloudy. For this we 
should applaud the editor, and my two exam- 
ples are only a fraction of the kind of work that 
is going on in dozens of editorial projects around 
the country. 

It may be that documentary editorial projects 
are the last bastion of traditional historical re- 
search, where the written record is paramount 
and the documents lead the scholar toward a 
thesis that unfolds in a well-written narrative. 
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Through the efforts of Hoover and the 
Commission for the Relief 6f Belgim, over 
9 million people a day were fed in Belgium 
and northern Prance. 


Historian's Perspective 


“An American Epic”: 
Herbert Hoover and Belgian 
Relief in World War I 


By George H. Nash 


enator Everett Dirksen of Illinois was once 
asked by a group of junior high school 
students to define diplomacy. The sen- 
ator replied: “If I said to my wife, ‘You 
have a face that would stop a thousand clocks,’ 
that would be stupidity. But if I turned to her 
and said, ‘Dear, when I behold you, time stands 
still,’ that’s diplomacy!”’ 
The subject of my essay, and of the book that 
I have just published, is, in a way, diplomacy, 
but diplomacy of a special sort—indeed, of a 
character that the world had never seen before. 
The Life of Herbert Hoover: The Humanitarian, 1914- 
1917 is also a book about politics, again of a 
special sort: the politics of philanthropy and hu- 
manitarian relief on a scale previously unknown 
and unimagined. And, of course, my book is the 
second installment in a biography of one of the 
least understood of all American leaders. 
While preparing this volume, I spent many 
rewarding days in the research rooms and cor- 
ridors of the National Archives, where I received 
the courteous assistance of people like Assistant 
Archivist for Presidential Libraries John Fawcett 
and archivists Ronald Swerczek and Gerald 
Haines. I was drawn here by two superb collec- 
tions: Record Group 59 (the General Records of 
the Department of State) and RG 84 (the Records 
of the Foreign Service Posts of the Department 
of State). Of the latter, two in particular—the 
files of our embassy in London and legation in 
Brussels for the years of World War I—proved 
to be indispensable. And no doubt like innu- 
merable other scholars over the years who have 
explored these particular treasures, I say: Hur- 
rah for the State Department’s decimal file and 
the access to the past that it facilitates. Would 
that every other agency of government used a 
similar classification scheme. 
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This summer the nations of Europe and North 
America will recall the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the outbreak of the First World War. For the 
people of the United States this commemoration 
will evoke many images. Of battle sites like Cha- 
teau-Thierry and Belleau Wood. Of soldiers like 
John J. Pershing and Sergeant York. Of Flanders 
Fields where poppies grow. Of a musical call to 
arms, ‘Over There.” For some Americans the 
remembrance will elicit another image as well: 
of the grim, chaotic month of August 1914, when 
the independent kingdom of Belgium coura- 
geously resisted an invading German army, only 
to fall victim to a four-year ordeal of conquest. 

One American will be forever linked in history 
with Belgium’s travail in that awful war. His 
name, of course, is Herbert Hoover. After the 
battle of the Marne, giant European armies 
bogged down in the trenches, and famine threat- 
ened beleaguered Belgium, a highly industrial- 
ized nation of 7 million dependent upon imports 
for three-quarters of her food. On one side the 
German army of occupation refused to take re- 
sponsibility for victualing the civilian popula- 
tion. Let Belgium import food from abroad as 
she had done before the war, said the Germans. 
On the other side stood the tightening British 
naval blockade of Belgian ports. Let the Ger- 
mans, as occupiers of Belgium, feed its people, 
said the British. Besides, they argued, how could 
one be sure that the Germans would not seize 
imported food for themselves? 

As the tense days passed in the early autumn 
of 1914, food supplies dwindled ominously in 
Belgium. To the outside world went emissaries 
pleading for the Allies to permit food to filter 
through the naval noose. Finally, on October 22, 
after weeks of negotiations, Herbert Hoover es- 
tablished under diplomatic protection a neutral 
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After the war was over, grateful Belgian citizens sent em- 
broidered flour sacks to Hoover as thanks for his relief work. 


organization to procure and distribute food to 
the Belgian populace. Great Britain agreed to let 
the food pass unmolested through its blockade. 
Germany in turn promised not to requisition this 
food destined for helpless noncombatants. 
Why Hoover? In the summer of 1914 Herbert 
Clark Hoover was a prosperous forty-year-old 
international mining engineer living in Lon- 
don—and dreaming of a career of public service 
in the United States. This orphaned son of an 
Iowa blacksmith had come far indeed from his 
humble beginnings in the American Middle West. 
Rising rapidly in his chosen profession, by 1914 
he directed or in part controlled a worldwide 
array of mining enterprises that employed a 
hundred thousand men. “If a man has not made 
a fortune by 40 he is not worth much,” Hoover 
had said, while still in his thirties. By August 
1914 he had achieved his goal yet was not con- 
tent. “Just making money isn’t enough,” he con- 
fessed to a friend. Instead, he wanted (as he put 
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it) to “get into the big game somewhere.” Fas- 
cinated by the power of the press to mold and 
direct public opinion, Hoover that summer was 
negotiating to purchase a newspaper in Califor- 
nia. Events in Europe compelled him to abandon 
his quest. Had it not been for ‘the guns of Au- 
gust,”” he would have entered American public 
life—and might even be remembered today— 
as a newspaper magnate. 

In the first tumultuous weeks of the war, tens 
of thousands of American travelers in Europe 
fled the war-shocked continent for the compar- 
ative safety of London—and, they hoped, pas- 
sage home. It was not as easy as that. Arriving 
in the British capital, many Yankee tourists found 
themselves unable to cash their instruments of 
credit or obtain temporary accommodation, let 
alone tickets for ships no longer crossing the 
Atlantic. Responding to the travelers’ panic and 
necessities, Hoover and other American resi- 
dents of London organized an emergency relief 
effort that provided food, temporary shelter, and 
financial assistance to their stranded fellow 
countrymen. Eventually the passenger ships re- 
sumed their sailings, and more than 100,000 
weary and frightened travelers headed back to 
the United States. Hoover’s untiring and effi- 
cient leadership during the crisis earned him the 
gratitude of the American ambassador to Great 
Britain, Walter Hines Page. And when a few 
weeks later the plight of Belgium became per- 
ilous, Ambassador Page and others agreed upon 
Hoover, a man of demonstrated competence, to 
administer this new mission of mercy. The globe- 
trotting mining engineer who had done well, 
and who now wanted to do good, had found an 
unexpected entrée into the “big game.” 

And so began an undertaking unprecedented 
in world history: an organized rescue of an entire 
nation from starvation. Initially no one expected 
this humanitarian task to last more than a few 
months. Few foresaw the gruesome stalemate 
that developed on the western front. As Hoover 
himself later wrote, “The knowledge that we 
would have to go on for four years, to find a 
billion dollars, to transport five million tons of 
concentrated food, to administer rationing, price 
controls, agricultural production, to contend with 
combatant governments and with world short- 
ages of food and ships, was mercifully hidden 
from us.” 

Within a few months Hoover and a team of 
mostly American volunteers built up what one 
British government official called “a piratical state 
organized for benevolence.” Indeed, the novel 
relief organization, which went by the name of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium (CRB), 
possessed some of the attributes of a govern- 
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A feeding station in Belgium, ca. 1915. When food supplies reached dangerously low levels, the CRB stepped in to purchase, 
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supply, and distribute bread, milk, and clothing to the populace and to provide daily hot lunches to children. 


ment. It had its own flag, it negotiated ‘‘treaties” 
with the warring European powers, and its lead- 
ers parleyed regularly with diplomats and cab- 
inet ministers in several countries. It even had 
a “pirate” leader in Hoover, who enjoyed in- 
formal diplomatic immunity and traveled freely 
through enemy lines—probably the only Amer- 
ican citizen permitted to do so in the entire war. 
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Special trucks and ships were operated by the 
CRB to distribute rations to more than 2,500 


As a historian and biographer of Mr. Hoover, 
I am particularly impressed by four aspects of 
his wartime service to the people of Belgium. 
First, by the sheer complexity and magnitude of 
the relief commission that he led. Today we are 
apt to take for granted the prompt intervention 
of humanitarian agencies in areas of distress, be 
ita famine in Ethiopia, an earthquake in Mexico, 
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or a typhoon in Bangladesh. In 1914, however, 
no institution for the succor of Belgium existed; 
it became Hoover’s awesome responsibility to 
create one. 

Consider the array of tasks that the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium was obliged to per- 
form. First it had to raise money throughout the 
world—partly through charitable appeals, but 
primarily, as the war went on, through subsidies 
from the Allied governments. With this money 
it had to purchase wheat and other foodstuffs 
from North America, South America, and Aus- 
tralia. Then it had to arrange for shipping these 
foodstuffs to Belgium; eventually the CRB had 
a fleet of several dozen ships continuously at its 
disposal. When these ships entered the Euro- 
pean war zone, they were required to navigate 
carefully lest they be seized or subjected to sub- 
marine attack. And when the food-laden vessels 
reached the neutral Dutch port of Rotterdam, 
their cargo had to be unloaded for conveyance 
by canal into Belgium. 

Once inside the occupied country the supplies 
had to be prepared in mills, dairies, and bakeries 
for human consumption. Then the food had to 
be distributed equitably to an anxious popula- 
tion scattered over more than 2,500 villages, cit- 
ies, and towns. As part of its undertaking, the 
CRB needed to verify that the daily rations did 
indeed reach their intended recipients and not 
the German army of occupation. Working with 


Joseph C. Green, A supervisory delegate of the CRB, de- 
scribed the complexity of the task of national relief. 
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Hoover and his staff was a vast network of forty 
thousand Belgian volunteers who handled the 
distribution of food throughout their land. This 
parallel Belgian organization was known as the 
Comité National de Secours et d’Alimentation. 
At its head were some of the country’s most 
eminent business leaders. In early 1915 Hoover's 
team was allowed to extend its life-sustaining 
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Hoover won accolades from leaders of several nations for 
his humanitarian work during the Belgian crisis of World 
War I. 


operations to 2 million desperate French civil- 
ians caught behind the German battle lines on 
the western front. Thus the CRB’s work came 
to encompass a total area of nearly twenty thou- 
sand square miles. 

The commission’s functions were even more 
complex than this summary suggests. Writing 
in early 1917, one of the CRB’s young supervi- 
sory delegates, Joseph C. Green, explained in a 
letter what providing food to a civil population 
under enemy control actually entailed: 


Take the one item of bread for example. First the 
[CRB] Provincial Representative has to figure out 
periodically the exact population of his Province, 
and the exact quantities of native wheat and rye 
and of imported wheat and maize on hand. From 
this he calculates the quantity of imported grain 
necessary to cover a certain period. This he reports 
to Brussels, and Brussels to London. London sup- 
plies the ships. New York purchases and sees to 
the loading. Rotterdam tranships into canal barges. 


Relief to Belgium included shipping sen fee and shoes as well as food to the people in need. 


In the meantime Brussels has decided upon the 
exact quantities to be shipped to each mill in the 
country, and Rotterdam ships accordingly. The 
provincial man must see to the unloading and the 
milling. The milling involves questions of percent- 
ages of bran and flour, of mixtures of native and 
foreign grains, of the disposal of byproducts and 
so on. 


And this was just the start: 


When the flour is finally milled, the real work of 
distribution begins. Sacks must be provided and 
kept in rotation. The exact quantity of flour re- 
quired by a given Commune for a given period 
must be ascertained. Shipments by canal or rail or 
tram or wagon must be made to every Commune 
dependent upon the mill. Boats and cars and horses 
must be obtained and oil must be supplied for en- 
gines and fodder for horses. When the flour has 
reached the Local Committee it must be carefully 
distributed among the bakers in accordance with 
the needs of each. Baking involves yeast, and the 
maintenance of yeast factories, and the disposal of 
byproducts, and questions of hygiene and a dozen 
other minor matters. When the bread is baked it 
must be distributed to the population by any one 
of a dozen methods which guarantee an absolutely 
equitable distribution, each man, woman and child 
getting the varying ration to which he is entitled, 
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paying for it if he can afford it, and getting it free 
if he can’t. All this involves financial problems, and 
bookkeeping, and checking and inspection, all along 
the line; and the whole process to the tune of end- 
less bickering with German authorities high and 
low, and endless discussions with a thousand Bel- 
gian committees. 

Now, if you have digested that, you have some 
idea of what it means to supply a nation with bread. 
But that is only one item among many. Lard, rice, 
milk, clothing, etc., etc.: each involves its own spe- 
cial series of problems. 


But ‘relief in Belgium’ meant even more than 
this. By the middle of April 1917 nearly 5 million 
people in Belgium and northern France were 
destitute. Using the CRB’s gifts from abroad and 
the profits from its own food sales to the well- 
to-do, the Comité National financed a vast and 
growing web of benevolence, including more 
than 2,700 local charitable committees as well as 
various other more specialized institutions. All 
in all, Hoover calculated that more than half the 
entire population was receiving some kind of 
assistance in the spring of 1917, including at least 
2,700,000 who were helped by the communal 
charitable committees. 

One object of special solicitude was the young. 
It was our task and the Belgians’, Hoover wrote 
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A food distribution center in Brussels. Forty thousand Belgian volunteers of the Comité National de Secours et Alimentation 
worked with the CRB to handle the actual distribution of food throughout their land. 


later, ‘to maintain the laughter of the children, 
not to dry their tears.” Thanks to the CRB’s ex- 
ternal fund raising and food imports, and the 
dedicated zeal of Belgian volunteers, the chal- 
lenge was impressively met. By early 1917 (to 
cite but one example) three-fourths of Belgium's 
children were receiving daily hot lunches at can- 
teens established especially for this purpose. 
Another particular concern to Hoover was the 
plight of Belgium’s renowned lace workers. De- 
prived of essential raw material by the invasion 
and subsequent blockade, a workforce of forty 
thousand women faced destitution, long-term 
idleness, and possible attenuation of their skills 
until Hoover and his associates stepped in. The 
CRB arranged to import needed thread for the 
lacemakers and to sell some of their finished 
products abroad. It also helped committees make 
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advances to the women for their unsold pro- 
duction, such money to be recovered from the 
export of accumulated merchandise after the war. 
In these ways an entire industry was kept alive 
and thousands of skilled women self-support- 
ing. The sale of the exquisite lace in England and 
the United States also no doubt helped to sharpen 
“the club of public opinion” that Hoover wielded 
in behalf of Belgium’s cause. 

No enterprise so massive, so multifaceted, so 
exposed to the passions of war, could hope to 
function undisturbed. This is the second feature 
of Hoover's relief experience that impresses the 
biographer: the unremitting pressures and 
troubles that beset him at every turn. From the 
day of its inception, the CRB had to cope with 
critics in the various belligerent governments who 
were convinced that its work was enhancing the 
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military strength of one side or the other. Scarcely 
a month went by that did not witness some chal- 
lenge to the precarious existence of the com- 
mission. Time and again Hoover was immersed 
in exhausting negotiations in an endless race 
against famine and malnutrition. Prime Minister 
Herbert Asquith, Lloyd George, the British Ad- 
miralty, the German high command: all at one 
time or another opposed him—and felt the sting 
of his relentless entreaties. At times, too, he had 
furious disagreements with his Belgian counter- 
part Emile Francqui, a man, like himself, of great 
ability and formidable force of personality. Let 
no one think that humanitarian relief, because 
of its noble and generous purpose, was exempt 
from political intrigue, personal ambition, and 
diplomatic rivalry. It was not. 

Sometimes, weary from incessant conflicts with 
one or another belligerent power, Hoover con- 
templated resigning. “Were it not for the haunt- 
ing picture in one’s mind of all the long line of 
people standing outside the relief stations in Bel- 
gium,” he wrote early in the war, “I would have 
thrown over the position long since.” Ofttimes, 
too, he threatened to resign—the better to obtain 
his objectives. But Hoover did not quit. When 


the chips were down, it was his critics who 
yielded, recognizing his indispensability and 
growing stature and the risk of angering Amer- 
ican public opinion that he had so skillfully mo- 
bilized. 

Third, I continue to be impressed—as were 
so many observers at the time—by the energy, 
resourcefulness, and public relations acumen of 
the man at the apex of the CRB. While the relief 
commission had many volunteers—all, like 
Hoover, working without pay—and while Hoo- 
ver himself emphasized the value of organiza- 
tion, his loyal subordinates knew that one man 
dominated their endeavors: the man they called 
“the Chief.” 

What kind of person was he? Here is Edward 
Eyre Hunt's description of him in the Belgian 
relief period: 


In appearance he is astonishingly youthful, 
smooth-shaven, dark haired, with cool, watchful 
eyes, clear brow, straight nose, and firm, even 
mouth. His chin is round and hard. 

One might not mark him in a crowd. There is 
nothing theatrical or picturesque in his looks or 
bearing. . . . At work he seems passive and recep- 
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The Commission for Relief in Belgium, London, August 24, 1916. Hoover is seated fourth from right. The CRB under 


Hoover acted as its own government, negotiated ‘‘treaties,’’ and was granted diplomatic protection by the belligerants. 
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The U.S. ambassador to Great Britain, Walter Hines Page, was a long-time supporter and admirer of Hoover. Here he gives 
testimony to Hoover's generosity, drive, powers of persuasion, and dedication to the relief effort. 
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tive. He stands still or sits still when he talks, per- 
haps jingling coins in his pocket or playing with a 
pencil. His repertory of gestures is small. He can 
be so silent that it hurts. 

Being an American he sometimes acts first and 
explains afterwards. But his explanations, like his 
actions, are direct and self-sufficient. 


To Ambassador Walter Hines Page, life was 
“worth more . . . for knowing Hoover. But for 
him Belgium would now be starved. . . . He’sa 
simple, modest, energetic little man who began 
his career in California and will end it in Heaven; 
and he doesn’t want anybody’s thanks.” 

Hoover's ability to concentrate on the relief 
problems at hand was almost legendary. Joseph 
C. Green later described an encounter he had 
with “the Chief” in the Brussels office of the 
CRB: 


. .. | found Mr. Hoover standing with his back to 
the wall, gazing fixedly at a spot on the floor five 
or six feet in front of me. 

I went over, said good morning, and was about 
to proffer my hand in the Belgian fashion when I 
became aware that he was absolutely unconscious 
of my presence. I stood about awkwardly for a few 
minutes till he came to with a start, and recognized 
me with a nod. This extreme absorption in the busi- 
ness of the moment is one of Mr. Hoover's chief 
characteristics. Belgians, with their more elaborate 
code of good manners, find it difficult to under- 
stand him. 


Sometimes Hoover's ability to concentrate had 
amusing aspects. Hugh Gibson, an American 
diplomat, told Green one day of the time 


that Mr. Hoover once came to the Legation to see 
him on business. During the entire conversation 
he paced the floor in the little salon upstairs. One 
of his pacings led him to the door, and he walked 
out. Gibson thought that he was going to continue 
his walking up and down in the hall, and his first 
intimation that the interview was terminated was 
the sound of footsteps hurrying downstairs. Gib- 
son ran after him and just reached the outside door 
in time to shout a hurried goodbye. 


When the United States entered the European 
conflict in 1917, Hoover returned home to head 
a new wartime agency, the United States Food 
Administration. But the relief commission that 
brought him fame continued to function, al- 
though in a reorganized form necessitated by 
the end of American neutrality. Throughout the 
war the CRB and Comité National indefatigably 
fed more than nine million people a day in Bel- 
gium and northern France. And when the com- 
mission finally closed its accounts, it found that 
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Portion of a reserve stock of food from America awaiting 
distribution at the rue de Quesnoy center in Brussels. 


it had spent nearly a billion dollars. It had sus- 
tained the health and morale of the Belgian peo- 
ple. It had made Herbert Hoover an international 
symbol of practical idealism, and it had launched 
him on what he later called ‘‘the slippery road 
of public life.” 

Hoover was not a man to covet what he called 
“European decorations.”” Moreover, once he be- 
came an official of the United States government 
he could not accept a title of nobility. In August 
1918, therefore, when Hoover visited the tiny 
portion of Belgium not under German control, 
King Albert, on petition of his ministers, pre- 
sented his American guest a specially created, 
unique title: ‘“Ami de la nation belge,”’ Friend of 
the Belgian Nation. By royal directive only Hoo- 
ver would ever hold this title of esteem. 

Hoover's association with Belgium did not ter- 
minate with the end of World War I. At that 
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point he could easily have retired from the scene; 
most men no doubt would have done so. But 
even before the cessation of hostilities he was 
thinking ahead to the reconstruction of the strife- 
torn land whose history had intersected so fate- 
fully with his own. As early as 1916 he suggested 
to the exiled Belgian minister of finance that the 
CRB’s excess funds at the end of the war be used 
to establish a foundation ‘‘for the stimulation of 
scientific and industrial research.” In 1918 Hoo- 
ver confided to the American minister to Bel- 
gium, Brand Whitlock: 


As to the question of re-building in Belgium and 
Northern France, — it is the one job that I would 
like to have. I believe that it contains usefulness 
and sentiment beyond any other occupation after 
this War is ended, and there is nothing that would 
appeal to me so much as to join with you in a 
mission of this kind. . . . 


In 1920, after various negotiations, Hoover's 
dreams achieved practical fruition. Upon liqui- 
dating, the CRB had a surplus of over $35 mil- 
lion. Of this sum it distributed more than $18 
million in outright gifts to the Universities of 
Brussels, Ghent, Liége, Louvain, and other ed- 


ucational institutions. The remainder of the 
money was divided between two foundations 
created that year: the CRB Educational Foun- 
dation in the United States, and the Fondation 
Universitaire in Belgium. 

Through this device Hoover and his wartime 
associates forged enduring bonds of Belgian- 
American cultural exchange, bonds that persist 
to this day. During the 1920s, for instance, Hoo- 
ver’s foundation granted over $1,600,000 for the 
rebuilding of the University of Louvain, so ter- 
ribly ravaged during the German occupation. 
Thus was born in the tragedy of World War I an 
empire of philanthropy with which Hoover was 
identified for the rest of his life. 

Finally—and this is the fourth theme to which 
I call your attention—the creation of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium turned out to be 
more than a passing episode in a great war— 
and more than a springboard to one man’s po- 
litical career. Hoover’s endeavor was in fact a 
pioneering effort in global altruism—in his own 
words, ‘an American epic’ that in some ways 
was the prototype of much that followed in this 
bloody century. In 1916 Lord Eustace Percy of 
the British Foreign Office described Hoover as 


Unloading bread and soup at a i eitien in Brussels. The CRB and the Comité National had to ensure that the distribution 
of food was made equitably, with each person getting what he was entitled and paying what he could afford. 
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When the U.S. entered the war, Hoover became U.S. Food Administrator and galvanized the American conservation effort. 
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“the advance guard and symbol of the sense of 
responsibility of the American people towards 
Europe.”” A few months later the New Republic 
echoed this assertion, acclaiming the CRB as “an 
outpost of the Republic” whose continued suc- 
cess was of the highest national priority. Hoover 
and his colleagues, declared the journal, had 
“created an American obligation in Europe.” To 
the New York Times in early 1917, Hoover's ad- 
ministration of the CRB ranked as ‘‘perhaps the 
most splendid American achievement of the last 
two years.” 

In more recent times the world has grown 
accustomed to American action to save lives and 
restore the fractured economies of far-off lands. 
Indeed, today such involvement is almost uni- 
versally taken for granted. One reason for this 
expectation, one reason for its acceptance—al- 
though few today know it—is the institution 
created nearly seventy-five years ago by Herbert 
Hoover. 

For Hoover, also, the Belgian experience was 
but a prologue. In the years 1917 to 1921, he as 
well as his country moved even more promi- 
nently onto the international stage. No longer 
just the almoner of Belgium, he became (in Gen- 
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Campaigns in the United States and Canada prompted the 
donation of thousands of sacks of flour for Belgium. 
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eral Pershing’s words) ‘‘the food regulator for 
the world”—or, as one admirer put it, a ““Na- 
poleon of mercy.” It has been said that Hoover 
was responsible for saving more lives than any 
other person in history. The story of that 
achievement during the remainder and after- 
math of World War I will be a principal focus of 
the next volume of my biography. 

Sixty years ago this fall, while Hoover was 
seeking the office of President, a certain medi- 
ocrity was running for city council in Augusta, 
Georgia. The candidate apparently knew his 
limitations, for he announced in his campaign 
advertisements, “I know I’m not much, but why 
vote for less?” Without discussing Hoover's later 
political odyssey, I hope I have said enough here 
to suggest why his contemporaries came to feel 
that with him they did not, so to speak, have to 
“vote for less,” and how it was possible for him 
to become President of the United States without 
ever having held an elective office. 

Why did he do it? An autobiographical state- 
ment that he composed sometime during World 
War I provides a clue: 


There is little importance to men’s lives except 
the accomplishments they leave to posterity. What 
a man accomplishes is of many categories and of 
many points of view; moral influence, example, 
leadership in thought and inspiration are difficult 
to measure, to prove or to treasure .. . and the 
proportion of success to be attributed to their effort 
is always indeterminate. In the origination or ad- 
ministration of tangible institutions or constructive 
works men’s parts can be more certainly defined. 
When all is said and done accomplishment is all 
that counts. 


During his lifetime Hoover created and ad- 
ministered many “tangible institutions,” the most 
remarkable of which was the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. He also left behind a panoply 
of achievements long obscured by the bitter 
memory of the Great Depression. When Hoover 
died in 1964 at the age of ninety, he had spent 
fifty years—a half century—in one form or an- 
other of public service. It was a record that in 
sheer scope and duration may be without par- 
allel in American history. 

A life like that requires not pages but volumes 
to measure. 


© 1989 by George H. Nash 
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American Voices: 
200 Years of Speaking Out 


By Stacey Bredhoff 


he right to petition is protected in the 

First Amendment to the Constitution. 

In the United States, it is the right of 

the people to express dissent, to ask 
for help, or to propose a policy for the common 
good without risk to either life or liberty. It is a 
right that Americans have vigorously exercised 
for more than two centuries. 

“American Voices: 200 Years of Speaking Out’”’ 
is a major exhibition that presents a sampling of 
the countless petitions, letters, and appeals that 
are held by the National Archives. On the two 
hundredth anniversary of the federal govern- 
ment, this exhibition focuses on the relationship 
between the American people and the federal 
government. The items displayed are pieces of 
a lively dialogue that has continued for more 
than two hundred years. 

The 103 items that make up “American Voices” 
offer a kaleidoscopic view of the American ex- 
perience. The documents range in dates from 
1775 to 1980 and address issues as universal as 
atomic weaponry and as intimate as a failing 
marriage. They include bold assertions of rights, 
desperate pleas for help, organized efforts to 
effect change, and tentative suggestions for fed- 
eral action. While some of the messages speak 
to issues specific to one person or situation, oth- 
ers tackle subjects that have emerged and re- 
emerged as themes in our national history. But 
beneath this great diversity of time, tone, and 
content is a common faith in the right of the 
people to speak out and be heard. 

Many major figures are represented in ““Amer- 
ican Voices”: Benjamin Franklin in an antislav- 
ery petition; Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton in a petition for female suffrage; 
Mary Todd Lincoln in an appeal for a widow's 
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pension; Sitting Bull in a letter to President 
Cleveland asking for improved conditions for 
his people at the Standing Rock Agency; W. E. B. 
DuBois in a letter applying for a job at the De- 
partment of Labor; Stephen Wise in a letter to 
President Roosevelt requesting a meeting to dis- 
cuss the death camps in Nazi-occupied Europe; 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in a telegram to 
President Kennedy asking for federal support 
and intervention in the civil rights movement; 
and John Steinbeck in a letter to President John- 
son expressing feelings of friendship and sup- 
port for his policy in the Vietnam War. 

Most of the documents in the exhibition, how- 
ever, are from private citizens whose names have 
escaped the history books. In their messages, 
one can read about the hopes and struggles of 
a few little-known but outspoken Americans. 
Although the words “beg,” “implore,” and 
“pray’’ appear often in the documents, they be- 
lie the authors’ underlying faith in the rightness 
of their cause and in the government's account- 
ability to the people. 

Some highlights of the exhibition include: 


The 1789 petition to Congress from Mary 
Katherine Goddard, who had held the job of 
postmaster of Baltimore from 1775 to 1789. Upon 
the inauguration of the federal government, the 
Postmaster General removed her from her office 
to install a new appointee. With fourteen years 
of service behind her and a clear sense of fair 
play, she appealed to Congress to intervene in 
her behalf. (Ultimately, the Postmaster Gener- 
al’s decision was upheld.) 

The 1811 petition to Congress from seaman 
David Beck, a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia, asking for a divorce; his appeal included 
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charges of his wife’s infidelity and desertion. 
(Congress denied Beck's request, declaring it- 
self, or any human assembly, “incompetent to 
dissolve the sacred bonds of marriage.”’) 

The 1899 letter to President McKinley from 
Henry Johnson, who had witnessed a brutal 
lynching in Argenta, Arkansas. At great per- 
sonal risk, he named those people who had par- 
ticipated in the lynching and asked the President 
for help. (There was no evidence of a response 
to Johnson found in the file.) 


One of the petitions in “American Voices” is 
written on the stationery of a Florida prison. In 
June 1961, a fifty-one-year-old drifter was ar- 
rested in Bay County, Florida, for breaking and 
entering a pool hall. Unable to afford a lawyer, 
he asked for a court-appointed attorney when 
his case came to trial. Denied this request, Clar- 
ence Earl Gideon unsuccessfully represented 
himself. He was found guilty and sentenced to 
five years in prison. Convinced he did not get 
a fair trial, Gideon petitioned the Supreme Court 
of the United States to review his case. With his 
petitions, handwritten in pencil on prison sta- 
tionery [fig. 0], Gideon set in motion a process 
that resulted in a landmark Supreme Court de- 
cision that would guarantee the services of a 
lawyer to anyone charged with a crime and un- 
able to afford legal counsel. 

The most recent items in the exhibition relate 
to the internment of Japanese-Americans during 
World War II. In 1980, thirty-eight years after 
the internment was ordered, the government 
established a commission to study the “facts and 
circumstances” of the episode and to propose 
possible remedies. Two messages to the com- 
mission are included in ‘““American Voices.” In 
a 1980 letter, a former soldier assigned to stand 
guard at the Santa Anita Assembly Center de- 
scribed the bewilderment and eventual shame 
and fear he experienced when he discovered that 
he was paisa in the roundup of Japanese- 
Americans. The other message on display is an 
illustrated book by a Japanese-American woman 
born in one of the detention camps. In it she 
explained how her participation in the commis- 
sion hearings helped her to heal and recover 
from her experience in the camps. (The com- 
mission found that the internment of Japanese- 
Americans was not a result of valid national se- 
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curity considerations but was the result of war- 
time hysteria, racial prejudice, and failure of 
political leadership. In August 1988, President 
Reagan signed a bill providing for the payment 
of $20,000 to each surviving internee as a form 
of reparation.) 

Several of the petitions in ‘“American Voices” 
reflect the government's role in scientific, tech- 
nological, and artistic pursuits. Since 1790, the 
patent system has legally protected inventors 
from piracy of their work. To obtain a patent, 
inventors must petition the government, pro- 
viding a general description, illustration, and 
detailed specifications of their invention. Im- 
partial and democratic, the patent system has 
offered equal protection to the tinkerer and the 
genius alike. 

On display is Thomas Edison’s famous 1879 
petition for a patent on an “Improvement in 
Electric Lamps,” as well as a petition for a patent 
on an “Improvement in Bows for the Neck,” 
complete with the requisite drawing and de- 
tailed instructions on how to tie the bow [fig. 0]. 
(Inventors James Sangster and Oran W. Seely 
were granted a patent on May 8, 1866.) 

Traditionally, the federal government has tried 
to encourage scientific progress; but one of the 
documents in ‘“American Voices” suggests the 
more recent need to temper scientific progress 
with restraint. On July 17, 1945, many of the 
scientists who had worked feverishly and in se- 
cret to develop the atomic bomb during World 
War II signed a petition to President Truman, 
urging him to consider the moral implications 
of the bomb’s use. 

Although many of the petitions express def- 
erence to government officials, they do not de- 
note passivity or victimization. A deeper reading 
of these messages reveals assertion, personal 
courage, and confidence in a government that 
can admit and correct its mistakes. The federal 
government, as outlined in the Constitution, was 
inaugurated in 1789. Two hundred years later, 
“American Voices: 200 Years of Speaking Out’’ 
celebrates an outspoken populace that does not 
hesitate to raise its voice, and a government that 
is inclined to listen. 


Stacey Bredhoff is on the exhibits staff of the National Ar- 
chives and Records Administration and is the curator of 
“American Voices: 200 Years of Speaking Out.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE REGULATIONS 


. 
MAIL WILL MOT BE DELIVERED WHICH DOES NOT CONFORM WITH THESE RULES 


No. 1-- Only 2 letters each week, not to exceed 2 sheets letter-size 8 1/2 x 11" and written on ome side only, 
and if ruled paper, do not write betweenlines. Your complete name must be signed at the close of your letter. Clippings, 
stamps, letters {rom other people, stationery or cash must not be enclosed in your letters. 

No. 2 -- All letters must be addressed in the complete prison mame of the inmate. Cell member, where appli- 
cable, and prison number must be placed in lower left corner of envelope, with your complete name and address in the 
upper left corner. 

No. 3 -- Do not send any packages without a Package Permit. Unauthorized packages will be destroyed. 

No. 4-- Letters must be written in English only. 

No. 5 -- Books, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers of reputable character will be delivered only if mailed 
direct from the publisher. 

No. 6-- Money must be sent in the form of Postal Money Ordersonly, in the inmate's complete prison name 
and prison number. 
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On the stationery of a Florida prison, Clarence Earl Gideon handwrote his petition to the Supreme Court to 
review his case. The resulting Court decision guaranteed legal representation to those who could not afford it. 
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ACCESSIONS AND OPENINGS 


he Archivist of the United States is au- 
thorized by law to accept for acces- 
sioning as part of the National Archives 
of the United States the records of a 
federal agency or the Congress that the archivist 
of the United States judges to have sufficient 
historical or other value to warrant their contin- 
ued preservation by the U.S. government. In 
addition, certain personal papers and privately 
produced audio-visual materials that relate to 
federal activities may also be accepted. Nor- 
mally, only records at least thirty years old are 
considered for transfer; the chief exceptions are 
essential documentary sources of federal actions 
and the records of terminated agencies. Classi- 
fied information accessioned into the National 
Archives will be reviewed when it becomes thirty 
years old. File series concerning intelligence ac- 
tivities, intelligence sources and methods, and 
cryptology dating after 1945 are not to be sys- 
tematically reviewed before they become fifty 
years old. Priority is given to records of research 
interest and where there is potential for declas- 
sifying a significant portion of the information. 
Researchers should address any questions 
about recently accessioned, opened or declas- 
sified records to the unit holding them and should 
bear in mind that other restrictions may prevent 
the release of some of the records though they 
have been declassified. 


RECORDS DECLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


The Records Declassification Division system- 
atically reviews security-classified documents 
accessioned by the National Archives under the 
terms of Executive Order 12356 ‘National Se- 
curity Information” effective August 1, 1982, and 
the implementing directive issued by the Infor- 
mation Security Oversight Office. 


GENERAL RECORDS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


The Records Declassification Division has re- 
viewed and declassified records of the Depart- 
ment of State Central Decimal File, 1955-59 (51 
cubic feet). Included are files on Cultural Affairs, 
the Far East, France, Poland, and Scandanavia. 
Also reviewed and declassified were the follow- 
ing “Lot Files” (6 cubic feet): Lot 59D2, Cuba 
Subject Files, 1951-57; Lot 59D18, Subject Files 
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relating to the Dominican Republic, 1956-57; and 
Lot 73D215, U.S.-Panama Canal Treaty Nego- 
tiations, 1936 and 1955. (Record Group 59). 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES GIFT COLLECTION 


The Records Declassification Division has de- 
classified the personal papers of Gen. Richard 
K. Sutherland, 1942-45. General Sutherland 
served as chief of staff to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. (RG 200). 


RECORDS OF ALLIED OPERATIONAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WORLD WAR II 


The Records Declassification Division has de- 
classified records of the Allied Control Com- 
mission, Italy, 1943-47 (1 cubic foot). (RG 331). 


RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


The Records Declassification Division has re- 
viewed for declassification records of the Assis- 
tant Secretary (Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve), Research Division, Reports and Anal- 
ysis of Attitude, 1942-55 (18 cubic feet). (RG 330). 


RECORDS OF U.S. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
AGENCIES 


The AID review project has declassified rec- 
ords of the predecessor agencies of the Agency 
for International Development (approximately 
105 cubic feet). These records include material 
from the Washington headquarters director's of- 
fice, Office of the General Counsel files, Far East 
regional files, and records from the African and 
European Operations Office. (RG 469). 


RECORDS OF U.S. ARMY COMMANDS, 1942- 


The Records Declassification Division has de- 
classified 419 cubic feet of the records of U.S. 
Army Commands including records of U.S. Army 
Corps, 1941-47 (343 cubic feet); Headquarters, 
U.S. Army Europe, 1952 (approximately 2 cubic 
feet); and U.S. Army Alaska, 1953-54 (74 cubic 
feet). (RG 338). 
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IENPUAL RECORDS 


GENERAL RECORDS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


The Office of the National Archives has com- 
pleted several accessions of the following State 
Department ‘‘Lot Files.”” 

Lot 59D60, Records Relating to the Western 
European Union (WEU) and to the U.S. Mission 
to NATO and the European Regional Organi- 
zations (USRO), 1955-58; Lot 59D108, Subject 
Files Relating to Spain and Portugal, 1942-55; 
Lot 59D645, General Subject Files Relating to 
French-Iberian Affairs, 1957-58; Lot 61D30, Sub- 
ject Files Relating to France, 1944-60; Lot 61D252, 
Records of the Director of the Office of European 
Regional Affairs, 1955-60; Lot 64D291, Subject 
Files Relating to Soviet Union Affairs, 1949-60 
(11 cubic feet). 

Lot 428, Subject Files Relating to Palestine, 
Political, Security, and Trusteeship Matters, 1946- 
51; Lot 52-283, Records Relating to Project Troy, 
1950-51; Lot 52D398, Subject File Relating to Ital- 
ian Economic Affairs, 1937-51; Lot 52D432, Of- 
fice Files of Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs, 1950-51; Lot 53D443, 
Subject File Relating to the International Security 
Affairs Committee (ISAC), 1951-52; Lot 55D323, 
Bureau of United Nations Affairs Subject File, 
1941-51; Lot 55D592, Subject File Relating to Pal- 
estine, 1949-50; Lot 56D553, Country Trade Sub- 
ject File, 1933-50; Lot 57D244, Subject File Relating 
to International Commodity Problems, 1946-50; 
Lot 78D173, Records Relating to the Japanese 
Peace and Security Treaties, 1946-52; Lot 78D442, 
Subject File Relating to Iranian Oil and U.S. Mid- 
dle Eastern Oil Policy, 1921-51 (30 cubic feet). 

Lot 52D408, Records Relating to the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees, Records of 
the Special Committee on Migration, Records 
Relating to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration; Lot 53D289, Rec- 
ords Relating to the War Refugee Board and 
Records Relating to the Santa Rosa Polish Ref- 
ugee Camp; Lot 53D307, Records Relating to the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO) and 
the Displaced Persons Commission (DPC) (44 
cubic feet). 

Lot 24, Records of the Office of Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Iranian Affairs, 1947-50; Lot 53D468, 
Office Files of George C. McGhee, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs, 1945-53; Lot 54D341, Rec- 
ords Relating to South Asian Regional Affairs, 
1943-53; Lot 54D363, Subject Files Relating to 
the Balkans and to Iran, 1932-51; Lot 54D403, 
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Office of Near Eastern Affairs Subject Files, 1920- 
52; Lot 55D5, Subject File Relating to Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Affairs, 1950-52; Lot 
55D643, Subject File Relating to Near Eastern 
Economic Affairs, 1947-51; Lot 56D418, Office 
of African Affairs Subject File, 1943-55; Lot 
56D571, Subject File Relating to Greek Affairs, 
1946-51; Lot 57D155, Subject File Relating to Ira- 
nian Affairs, 1946-54; Lot 57D259, Subject and 
Country Files Relating to South Asian Affairs, 
1945-52; Lot 57D298, Office of Near Eastern Af- 
fairs Subject File, 1941-54; Lot 57D401, Records 
Relating to the Helmand River Dispute, 1937- 
51; Lot 57D529, Subject File Relating to Iranian 
Affairs, 1946-54; Lot 78D440, Subject File Relat- 
ing to Near Eastern Affairs, 1942-53 (60 cubic 
feet). 

Lot 58D213, Executive Secretariat Daily Sum- 
maries, 1955-56; Lot 58D619, Executive Secre- 
tariat Daily Summaries, 1957; Lot 60D530, 
Executive Secretariat Daily Staff Summaries, 1955- 
58 (9 cubic feet). 

Lot 53D211, Office Files of Ambassador-at- 
Large Philip C. Jessup, 1946-52; Lot 53D403, Of- 
fice Files of Marshall D. Shulman, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of State, 1950-53; Lot 
60D240, Committee and Subject Files of the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of State, 1943-53; Lot 62D333, 
Executive Secretariat-Psychological Strategy Board 
Working File, 1951-53; Lot 65D464, Executive 
Secretariat-Records Relating to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, 1959; Lot 66D123, 
Executive Secretariat-Records Relating to Project 
GAMMA, 1957-58 (30 cubic feet). 

Lot 54D342, Executive Secretariat-Daily Secret 
Summaries, September 1, 1944-September 28, 
1945, and Current Foreign Relations, October 7, 
1944—October 5, 1945 (2 cubic feet). 

These records have not yet been reviewed for 
declassification. 

The Office of the National Archives has also 
accessioned records of the State Department's 
Division of Foreign Activity Correlation, com- 
prising lot files 58D116 (Name File, 1941-51), 
60D24 (Records Relating to the Exploitation of 
Captured German Records, 1945-48), and 60D131 
(FBI Memorandums to the Department of State, 
1947-53) (45 cubic feet). The records have not 
yet been reviewed for declassification. Call the 
Civil Reference Branch for more information: 202- 
523-3238. 

Correspondence of the Visa Division, 1940- 
49, has also been accessioned by the Office of 
the National Archives (5 cubic feet). The records 
deal largely with emigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope and displaced persons during and after 
World War II. The records have not yet been 
reviewed for declassification. Call the Civil Ref- 
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erence Branch (Suitland, MD) for more infor- 
mation: 301-763-7410. (RG 59). 


RECORDS OF THE ANIMAL AND PLANT HEALTH 
INSPECTION SERVICE 


The National Archives accessioned records re- 
lating to insect surveys, 1758-1910 (313 rolls of 
16-mm microfilm). The records are arranged by 
scientific name of insect. These records are open 
and available from the Civil Reference Branch 
(Suitland, MD). Call 301-763-7410. (RG 463). 


RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The Office of the National Archives recently 
accessioned schedules of the censuses of man- 
ufactures for the years 1929 and 1935, which are 
arranged by state, thereunder by industry clas- 
sification number. These records contain infor- 
mation on manufacturing plants submitted to 
the Bureau of the Census for the years 1929 and 
1935. The records are open and available for re- 
search (833 rolls of 16-mm microfilm). Call the 
Civil Reference Branch (Suitland, MD) for more 
information: 301-763-7410. (RG 29). 


RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF SHIPS 


The Office of the National Archives has acces- 
sioned records of the Bureau of Ships, 1940-66 
(6,617 cubic feet). From its establishment in 1940 
until it was abolished in 1966, the Bureau of 
Ships was responsible for the design, structure, 
and seaworthiness of all U.S. Navy vessels. These 
records were identified as permanent by a sur- 
vey of agency records in the records center and 
cover all aspects of the bureau’s organization 
and functions. The records are security-classi- 
fied, and are awaiting arrangement, description, 
and declassification review. (RG 19). 


RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL ELECTION 
COMMISSION 


The Office of the National Archives recently 
accessioned 160 rolls of 16-mm negative micro- 
film of campaign reports, statements, finding 
aids, and indexes of the Federal Election Com- 
mission and its predecessor, the Office of Fed- 
eral Elections in the General Accounting Office, 
1972-78 (2 cubic feet). The records are available 
from the Civil Reference Branch. Call 202-523- 
3238. (RG 339). 


RECORDS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES, 
COMMISSIONS, AND ExPOSITIONS 


The Office of the National Archives has acces- 
sioned an addition to State Department Lot File 
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No. M-88 (Records of the Wartime Conference 
of Heads of State, the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, and of Other Meetings of Foreign Min- 
isters of the United States and European Powers, 
1943-55 (127 cubic feet). The records have not 
yet been reviewed for declassification. Call the 
Civil Reference Branch for more information: 202- 
523-3238. (RG 43). 


RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUDGET 


The National Archives recently accessioned 
records of the Office of Management and Budget 
(10 cubic feet). Included are the General Coun- 
sel’s subject files, 1973-76 (classified); Public Laws 
for the Ninety-fourth Congress and the Ninety- 
fifth Congress, 1977-80 (classified); Financial 
Management Branch subject files, 1976-78; rec- 
ords relating to Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA), 1970-81; records relating to in- 
ternational statistical programs, 1969-77; and 
program records of the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations and Regional Operations Division, 1971- 
80. Call the Civil Reference Branch for more in- 
formation: 202-523-3238. (RG 51). 


RECORDS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Office of the National Archives recently 
accessioned records from the United States Su- 
preme Court (159 cubic feet). The accessions in- 
clude rough minutes, 1982-84; docket cards, 1982; 
transcripts of oral arguments for cases heard 
during the October term of 1986 and the October 
term of 1987; appellate case files, 1982-83; and 
applications for actions, 1982-83. Call the Civil 
Reference Branch for more information: 202-523- 
3238. (RG 267). 


RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


Records of the bureau (1,693 cubic feet) were 
transferred from the National Archives Building 
to the Washington National Records Center. Call 
the Civil Reference Branch (Suitland, MD) for 
more information: 301-763-7410. (RG 97). 
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RECORDS OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD 


The National Archives—Mid-Atlantic Region 
accessioned merchant marine log books from the 
Baltimore and Norfolk Merchant Marine In- 
spection stations, 1942-67 (197 cubic feet). 
(RG 26). 
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RECORDS OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The regional archives recently accessioned ad- 
ministrative correspondence from the park of- 
fices in Richmond and Yorktown, Virginia (72 
cubic feet). The records date from 1933 to 1958. 
(RG 79). 


PACTEIC SOUTHWEST REGION 


RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The National Archives—Pacific Southwest Re- 
gion has processed student case files from the 
Phoenix Indian School for the period 1942-65 
(22 cubic feet). The files contain information re- 
lating to students at the school, photographs of 
individual students, and correspondence with 
students and their families or with others who 
were interested not only in education, but in job 
opportunities after graduation. (RG 75). 


RECORDS OF DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The regional archives has accessioned civil and 
criminal case files originated by the U.S. District 
Courts for both the Central (Los Angeles) and 
Southern (San Diego) Districts of California (320 
cubic feet). These case files cover the period 
through 1963. 

The regional archives has also processed nat- 
uralization index cards from the United States 
District Court of California, Central Division (Los 
Angeles) (36 cubic feet). The card index covers 
the period 1915-76. (RG 21). 


RECORDS OF NAVAL DISTRICTS AND SHORE 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


The regional archives has processed records 
from navy installations in the Long Beach-San 
Pedro area for the period 1940-56 (166 cubic feet). 
The following navy installations and their com- 
ponents are included in the records: Naval Op- 
erating Base, San Pedro, 1940-47; U.S. Naval 
Base Los Angeles/Long Beach, 1948-53; U.S. 
Naval Station, Long Beach, 1953-56; Roosevelt 
Base, Terminal Island, 1944-46; Assistant In- 
dustrial Manager, San Pedro, 1940-47; U.S. Na- 
val Supply Depot, San Pedro, 1949-55; U.S. Naval 
Drydocks, Terminal Island, 1944; Naval Base Le- 
gal Office, San Pedro, 1941-47; and Mine Dis- 
posal Unit, San Pedro, 1941-46. 

The records document a wide range of activ- 
ities performed by the U.S. Navy such as the 
repairing, overhauling, and conversion of naval 
vessels; the providing of logistic support for Pa- 
cific Fleet vessels; the furnishing of berthing and 
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messing facilities for personnel from ships un- 
dergoing repairs; the providing of storage facil- 
ities for petroleum products; the furnishing of 
welfare, educational, and physical facilities for 
fleet personnel; the providing of hospitalization 
and diagnostic facilities for navy personnel; the 
confining and retaining of general court-martial 
prisoners under sentence; and the assisting of 
local authorities during periods of emergency. 
(RG 181). 


RECORDS OF THE U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The regional archives has processed vessel 
documentation case files for the Port of Los An- 
geles, 1920-66 (12 cubic feet). The case files doc- 
ument ownership of Los Angeles home port 
vessels for such well-known individuals as Dana 
Andrews, John Barrymore, Humphrey Bogart, 
James Cagney, Errol Flynn, John Gilbert, Victor 
McLaglen, Johnny Weissmuller, and many oth- 
ers. 

The regional archives has also processed cor- 
respondence files of the Deputy Collector-in- 
Charge of the Port of Campo (1 cubic foot). The 
records cover the period 1919-57 and relate to 
the more significant activities of the port, in- 
cluding controlling the arts and ammunition flow 
into Mexico; preventing whiskey, opium, and 
other contraband from entering the United States; 
guarding the international boundary between the 
United States and Mexico with the use of mounted 
inspectors; preventing United States military 
personnel from entering Mexico in uniforms; and 
assisting the Mexican Army in the capture of 
bandits who crossed the border into the United 
States. (RG 36). 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGHTON 


RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The National Archives-Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion accessioned aerial survey film for the Butte 
Dam, Mirage Flats Project, Nebraska, and for 
the Seminoe Dam, Kendrick Project, Wyoming 
(1 cubic foot). The survey was conducted in 1987 
under the Bureau of Reclamation’s Safety of Dams 
program. (RG 115). 


RECORDS OF DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The regional archives recently accessioned 
naturalization records created by federal courts 
in Utah (4 cubic feet). Included are five volumes 
of petitions and records, 1909-30, and one vol- 
ume of declarations of intention, 1917-27. (RG 21). 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Central Information Division 
National Archives 
Washington, DC 20408 
Telephone 202-523-3220 


National Archives—New England Region 
380 Trapelo Road 

Waltham, MA 02154 

617-647-8100 


National Archives—Northeast Region 
Building 22-Military Ocean Terminal 
Bayonne, NJ 07002 

201-823-7252 


National Archives—Mid-Atlantic Region 
9th and Market Streets 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

215-597-3000 


National Archives—Southeast Region 
1557 St. Joseph Avenue 

East Point, GA 30344 

404-763-7477 


National Archives—Great Lakes Region 
7358 South Pulaski Road 

Chicago, IL 60629 

312-581-7816 


National Archives—Central Plains Region 
2312 East Bannister Road 

Kansas City, MO 64131 

816-926-7271 


National Archives—Southwest Region 
501 West Felix Street, P.O. Box 6216 
Fort Worth, TX 76115 

817-334-5525 


National Archives—Rocky Mountain Region 
Building 48, Denver Federal Center 

Denver, CO 80225 

303-236-0818 
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residential libraries, the subject of this 
issue of Prologue, are a uniquely Amer- 
ican institution. Only in the United States 
do we gather together in one place the 
bulk of the records documenting the highest of- 
fice in the land, the office of the President. De- 
spite some feeble efforts to imitate these 
“Presidential archival depositories” (as the law 


life and achievements of our nineteenth Presi- 
dent. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, when 
the newly created Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress began to solicit presidential 
papers, the situation improved. In 1917 Theo- 
dore Roosevelt began to deposit papers in the 
Library of Congress. William Howard Taft fol- 


Prologue in Perspective 


Presidential Libraries 


By Don W. Wilson 


calls them), no other nation has succeeded in 
creating a similar head-of-state archival-mu- 
seum network. Undoubtedly there are a number 
of reasons for this, but I believe most of the 
explanations rest in the history of the American 
people and their institutions. 

The article by Frank Freidel entitled “From 
Roosevelt to Reagan” explains a great deal about 
the growth of the presidential library system. 
Professor Freidel was a pioneer, a member of 
that small and exclusive group that began work- 
ing in the Roosevelt archives in the middle and 
late 1940s. No one is better qualified to write 
about the beginnings of presidential libraries. By 
way of prologue, a brief account of the odyssey 
of presidential papers in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries ought to make clear the sig- 
nificance of what Franklin Roosevelt wrought 
fifty years ago. 

Our first President characterized his presiden- 
tial papers as “‘a species of public property sa- 
cred in my hands.” When George Washington 
left office, he took his papers with him to Mount 
Vernon, sacred in his hands and away from the 
prying eyes of his political enemies. Every Pres- 
ident after Washington followed suit and re- 
moved his papers upon leaving office. 

The preservation of these papers, particularly 
in the nineteenth century, was largely a matter 
of luck. Presidential papers were systematically 
purged by editors, mutilated by autograph col- 
lectors and souvenir hunters, wasted by wid- 
ows, burned in barns and barrels, and carted off 
by marauding troops. The single notable excep- 
tion to this dismal record was the establishment 
of the Rutherford B. Hayes Library in Ohio—a 
family museum and archives that celebrates the 
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lowed his lead, and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, fif- 
teen years after the death of her husband, did 
likewise, but placed severe restrictions on access 
to the papers. Calvin Coolidge also deposited 
papers in the Library of Congress, but it was 
openly acknowledged that many presidential 
documents were destroyed prior to deposit there. 

Just when it appeared that the Library of Con- 
gress would become the official repository of 
presidential papers, Franklin Roosevelt, in 1939, 
announced his plan to build a presidential li- 
brary on part of the family estate in Hyde Park, 
New York. Congress authorized the Archivist of 
the United States to accept presidential papers 
and other historical materials from Roosevelt and 
others and to administer them; friends provided 
the money necessary to construct a building, 
and by the end of World War II the library, a 
part of the National Archives, was a functioning 
center for research and education. In 1955 gen- 
eral legislation—the Presidential Libraries Act— 
was passed to allow other Presidents to follow 
Roosevelt's example. Since then, all former Pres- 
idents since Herbert Hoover have done so, or 
announced their intention to do so. 

To my mind, presidential libraries have made 
and are making two significant contributions. 
One is the timely availability of a President's 
papers. Most often, archival research is under 
way within five years of a President leaving of- 
fice, a circumstance unequalled anywhere else 
in the world. The second contribution deals with 
public awareness. Presidential museums have 
succeeded admirably, I believe, in raising public 
consciousness of the burdens of presidential de- 
cisions, as Frank Mackaman explains in his arti- 
cle: “Human Drama: Presidential Museums Tell 
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the Story.”” And if you ever wondered where 
most of the material for presidential museums 
comes from, the picture portfolio on gifts to the 
Presidents will clear up that question. 

The presidential library idea and practice is 
now fifty years old—old enough to have devel- 
oped its own characteristics. It seems clear, for 
example, that libraries tend to fall into three stages 
in their life cycle: Stage one is the museum de- 
velopment and archival processing period; stage 
two is the professional use or research period; 
stage three is the nostalgia period, which heralds 
a reexamination and recollection of the man and 
his times. The stimulation and tension typical of 
the first stage is revealed in Donald B. Schewe’s 
“Establishing a Presidential Library: The Jimmy 
Carter Experience.” Donald Schewe shares with 
us those exciting days when a library passes from 
a concept to a functioning archive and museum. 
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The Jimmy Carter Presidential Library and the Carter Center of Emory University in Atlanta, GA. 


Richard Norton Smith, of the Herbert Hoover 
Library, offers a provocative contrast, ‘‘A Pres- 
idential Revival: How the Hoover Library Over- 
came a Mid-Life Crisis,” which exemplifies the 
third stage of library development and tells how 
a new director sets out to reassess a President 
and reshape a library and its operation. 

In the past fifty years, Roosevelt's decision has 
had far-reaching consequences. The Roosevelt 
Library has become the cornerstone of a whole 
system. Today there are eight presidential li- 
braries with a ninth, the Reagan Library, starting 
up in California. All are part of the National 
Archives and Records Administration, and all 
share the same dedication and obligation to pre- 
serve and make available the records and ma- 
terials in their custody. O 


Don W. Wilson is Archivist of the United States. 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt established the pattern of presidential 
libraries with his proposal for a new kind of repository for his papers 
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Roosevelt to Reagan: 
The Birth and Growth of 
Presidential Libraries 


By Frank Freidel 


ifty years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt announced what 
at the time seemed a remarkable innovation. He pro- 
posed, with private donations, to build a library for his 
massive presidential records and private papers and to 
deed it to the federal government. Out of that scheme 
came the birth and growth of the flourishing presiden- 
tial library system. It is contributing much to the nation. 

The concept of the presidential library was a logical outgrowth of 
the rapid modernization of manuscript and archival management in 
twentieth-century America. The advances of such venerable institu- 
tions in the private sector as the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and in the public sector of several state archives and especially from 
1903 on in what became the Manuscript Division of the Library of 
Congress, pointed the way. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, while J. Franklin Jame- 
son of the Carnegie Institution, editor of the American Historical Review, 
was campaigning for a national archives, he and others began grad- 
ually to arouse the concern of Congress over the serious disarray of 
federal records. Young Assistant Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt found two basements jammed with Civil War records at 
the Navy Yard and discovered a neglected hodge-podge in the attic 
of the building next to the White House, which then housed the State, 
War, and Navy Departments. The neglect continued. At the end of 
the Wilson years, the secretary of state, Bainbridge Colby, testified 
that the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were tucked 
into an antiquated little safe, “hardly a protection against a prying 
meddler, to say nothing . . . of fire.” 

Reports of this nature were alarming and persistent enough that 
in the 1920s Congress finally enacted legislation to establish the Na- 
tional Archives. During the administration of President Herbert Hoo- 
ver, who was himself keenly interested in the preservation of public 
records, construction of the National Archives Building began. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, equally concerned, channeled Public Works Admin- 
istration funds into completing the building and involved himself with 
archivists and scholars in planning enabling legislation to put the 
National Archives into operation. 
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The next logical step, but by no means an 
inevitable one, was to create a new type of pres- 
idential archive or library. The concept of a pri- 
vate presidential archive was not a novel one. 
Before his death, Washington had planned to 
erect a building at Mount Vernon where his 
presidential records could be consulted. The Ad- 
amses long maintained a family archive and li- 
brary at the Adams estate in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, but kept it closed. 

There was no outside control over presidential 
Papers; many were scattered or neglected and 
some destroyed. They were at the disposition of 
the President and his heirs. The custom was, 
beginning with Washington and building upon 
British tradition, that the papers of key public 
officials were their private property, which they 
could remove when they left office. Thus Grover 
Cleveland firmly refused to let the Senate see 
certain correspondence, asserting his right even 
to destroy his papers if he wished. Calvin Cool- 
idge did indeed order the destruction of his per- 
sonal files, but an assistant rescued them. On 
the other hand, the Tafts wanted their papers 
preserved at the Library of Congress but suf- 
fered under the financial burden of assembling 
and arranging them before making the gift. Be- 
ginning in 1903, at least part of the papers of a 


good many Presidents, including Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Wilson, were in the Library 
of Congress. 

Hoover, the greatest collector of records and 
documents of all the Presidents, had gathered a 
magnificent collection in Europe during and af- 
ter World War I and stored it in what by 1933 
was Called the Hoover War Library. He and his 
friends had largely financed both the gathering 
of the materials and the building of a large ed- 
ifice on the campus of Stanford University. But 
there had been disputes between Hoover and 
the librarian of Stanford University over the con- 
trol of the Hoover Library. The arrangement in 
early years was not ideal, as George Nash makes 
clear in his monograph on Hoover and Stan- 
ford.! 

A different scheme gradually took shape in 
the mind of Franklin D. Roosevelt. When he first 
began to think in the fall of 1934 about the dis- 
position of his papers, he remarked to the first 
Archivist of the United States, Robert D. W. 
Connor, that all presidential papers, including 
his, should be in the National Archives. (One 
can imagine the hue and cry if Roosevelt had 
actually tried to move all presidential papers from 
the Library of Congress to the Archives.) In the 
next several years, Roosevelt came to realize how 


The presidential libraries have active community outreach programs. Kennedy Library Educational Programs staff member 


Sam Rubin instructs a class of middle school students in the Pavilion of the library. 
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FDR's library created a new kind of institution—one that 
housed documents, books, recordings (sound and film), and 
a museum. 


enormous his total accumulation of papers would 
be. A quantum increase in presidential records 
began during the Roosevelt administration and 
has continued to the present. Connor noted a 
single indicator—that Hoover had received four 
hundred letters a day, and four thousand came 
to Roosevelt. Neither the Library of Congress 
nor the Archives was in a position to handle 
such a collection, particularly if Roosevelt in- 
cluded, as he wished, all of the manuscripts, 
records, books, and memorabilia that he had 
accumulated through many years. Nor did he 
possess the means to finance such an under- 
taking. 

Rather, Roosevelt, upon the basis of consul- 
tations with archivists and historians, decided 
upon an arrangement that grew out of his in- 
terest and involvement in the creation of the 
National Archives. At the outset, when he asked 
Connor to leave a prestigious chair at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina to head the Archives, 
he had remarked characteristically, “It is my baby, 
you know.” In talking about the new idea, Roos- 
evelt did not mention as precedent the Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes Library, then and now an ad- 
mirable institution, combining museum and 
library, privately constructed, and in part fi- 
nanced by the state of Ohio. It was a close par- 
allel to what he had in mind. Most certainly he 
did not look toward what by 1938 had been re- 
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named the Hoover Library on War, Revolution 
and Peace, but he had arrived at a scheme that 
avoided the sort of difficulties over control that 
Hoover had encountered at Stanford University 
and provided an even stronger foundation than 
that of the Hayes Library. 

Roosevelt wished to establish under the Ar- 
chives a library that would encompass an ar- 
chive, book, record, and film collection, and a 
museum. He would build the library on land at 
Hyde Park, New York, which he would deed to 
the federal government. Upon his death he would 
bequeath to it also the house in which he had 
grown up. The library would become part of the 
National Archives, and its staff could come from 
among the fine professionals that Connor had 
assembled. 

Through his years of squeezing appropria- 
tions out of Congress, Roosevelt had become 
wary about money, and he sought to make the 
library as self-financing as possible. Contrary to 
federal practice, the twenty-five-cent admission 
charge would not go to the Treasury, where it 
could not be spent without congressional ap- 
propriation, but would be a source of income at 
the immediate disposal of the library. 

In preparing his plan, Roosevelt met with a 
group of distinguished historians and adminis- 
trators, including Charles A. Beard, who at the 
time thought highly of Roosevelt’s proposal. Ac- 
cording to Connor, Beard suggested that “‘it 
would add greatly to the value of the collections 
if the President would annotate the more im- 
portant documents, making notes and com- 
ments that will show which were influential in 
determining decisions in important matters, and 
how, and why.” Roosevelt did include some 
commentary on the documents he included in 
his volumes of Public Papers and Addresses. 

The historian Roosevelt esteemed most highly 
was, not surprisingly, the nautical specialist 
Samuel Eliot Morison, at that time retracing in 
a sailing craft the voyages of Columbus. On sev- 
eral public occasions as the President announced 
and discussed the projected library scheme, he 
called upon Morison to speak. Subsequently, as 
Roosevelt contemplated retiring at the end of his 
second term, he dreamed of assembling a staff 
including Harry Hopkins as director of the li- 
brary, Samuel I. Rosenman, who had been pre- 
paring the public papers for publication, and, to 
run seminars, Morison. Archibald MacLeish, 
whom Roosevelt soon appointed Librarian of 
Congress, also figured in some of his Hyde Park 
schemes. 

The proposal met, on the whole, with wide- 
spread approval. Connor's opening line in de- 
scribing it was, “Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
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The one-story Dutch Colonial-style Roosevelt Library under 
construction at Hyde Park, NY. On November 19, 1939, 
Franklin Roosevelt helped lay the cornerstone for the new 
institution. 


nation’s answer to the historian’s prayer.” There 
was little dissent in Congress, except from Roos- 
evelt’s long-time adversary, Congressman Ham- 
ilton Fish. According to the Congressional Record, 
when a Democratic congressman indicated he 
would be happy to vote a comparable memorial 
to Herbert Hoover in Iowa, Fish replied that ‘‘no 
Republican President would even think of ask- 
ing in his lifetime to have the Government main- 
tain a personal library in his home town.” 

James E. O'Neill, former head of presidential 
libraries and one-time director of the Roosevelt 
Library, made some comments on presidential 
libraries as memorials that are both delightful 
and to the point: 


Whether one chooses to call a presidential library 
a monument to vanity or a memorial to achieve- 
ment apparently depends on one’s taste, including 
one’s taste in politics, in presidents, and possibly 
even in architectural style. Probably the libraries 
are something of both, for presidents, like most 
politicians, are endowed with a degree of self- 
esteem and pride in accomplishment, if only the 
accomplishment of having “climbed to the top of 
a greasy pole.” 

This writer is less disturbed by monuments than 
some are, since he works in a city with more mon- 
uments to the square mile than any other city in 
the United States. From his solitary window in the 
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National Archives Building he can in a glance be- 
hold General Winfield Scott Hancock eternally pa- 
rading down Pennsylvania Avenue on his horse; a 
truncated obelisk honoring the Grand Army of the 
Republic; and a pathetic, dry fountain glorifying 
the cause of Temperance—in front of a discount 
liquor store. It seems likely that, so long as men 
continue to honor their own and their fellows’ 
achievements or aspirations, monuments of one 
sort or another will continue to be built. 

What is significant is not that a presidential li- 
brary is a monument but that it is a particular kind, 
and a particularly suitable kind, of monument.” 


For Roosevelt, the library might be in part a 
monument; he was not one to underestimate his 
achievements and popularity. Still, he seemed 
primarily to be thinking of it as a working li- 
brary, his locus after he left the White House, 
where he would prepare his memoirs and pur- 
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sue a writing career. An indication, not the only 
one, that he expected to follow the two-term 
tradition is the fact that he planned the library 
only to hold the papers of his first two terms— 
plus space for his wife’s correspondence. When 
in January 1939 Connor and Waldo Leland, a 
leader of the movement for a national archives, 
lunched at the desk of the President, they asked 
him if Mrs. Roosevelt would place her papers 
there. Roosevelt replied, ‘My Missus seems in- 
terested; I think she'll go along; I'll ask her.”’ The 
volume of Mrs. Roosevelt’s correspondence and 
memorabilia became so large during her long 
career that the library in time added an Eleanor 
Roosevelt wing. 

The Roosevelt Library came quickly into being. 
There was no difficulty in raising the $350,000 
or $400,000 to erect the one-story fieldstone 


President Jimmy Carter at a conference held at the Carter 
Center of Emory University. 


building in Dutch Colonial style that the Presi- 
dent projected. On July 4, 1940, it was turned 
over to the government. On that occasion, Roos- 
evelt’s mother remarked to Leland, ‘“You know, 
I think he’s going to come up here and settle 
down next winter.” Little did she know. France 
had fallen a few days earlier, the nation was in 
a defense crisis, and Roosevelt was to run for a 
third term—and a fourth. 

The new library was to provide something of 
a diversion for the wartime President as its staff 
prepared it for operation. One of the most able 
of the archivists in Washington, Fred Shipman, 
arrived to become the first director and assem- 
bled a staff including Edgar B. Nixon, who 
became notable as an editor of document col- 
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lections. Again and again during the war, Roo- 
sevelt, after traveling under protection of a news 
blackout, would arrive unexpectedly at Hyde 
Park. The staff knew he was there only when 
they heard his hearty laughter ringing down the 
hall. He spent a good bit of time there sorting 
through belongings, deciding what was per- 
sonal and was to go to his family, and what was 
official and, as government property, should be 
in the library. 

One of the greatest boons of the Roosevelt’ 
Library to historians was to speed spectacularly 
the opening of the papers of Presidents. Until 
then, they were often available only to a few 
scholars to whom the heirs gave their approval. 
Mrs. Lincoln had such a sense of privacy that 
after her husband’s assassination she did not 
even make public the note of condolence she 
received from Queen Victoria, who had ex- 
pected it would be published. Robert Lincoln 
gave what today would be regarded as the White 
House files to the Library of Congress, but they 
were opened with great fanfare only in the 1950s, 
several years after researchers gained access to 
much of the Roosevelt papers. Roosevelt had 
visualized opening papers as rapidly as possible, 
and he specified a screening apparatus to be 
under the supervision of his secretary, Grace 
Tully, and Judge Rosenman. Yet even Roosevelt 
had interesting notions of what propriety indi- 
cated be closed; he commented to Shipman that 
his correspondence with King George VI should 
not be open for fifty years or more, although it 
contained nothing more significant than Roos- 
evelt’s regret that the king was suffering from a 
cold. 

Researchers were able to make use of some of 
the Roosevelt papers as early as the spring of 
1947, little more than two years after his death. 
At that time, much of the pre-presidential files 
were opened. By 1950, some 85 percent of the 
Roosevelt papers had been cleared, and in the 
following twenty years almost all of the remain- 
der. 

The troublesome part involved primarily for- 
eign affairs and military matters during World 
War II. Declassifying documents was slow and 
tedious. Of course some of the most critical pa- 
pers never bore classification. When Roosevelt 
returned to Hyde Park after the Teheran and 
Cairo conferences, he turned over to Edgar Nixon 
a collection of papers for the library. Nixon, to 
his horror, came upon the famous handwritten 
note setting the date for the landings in France. 
Nixon placed it in the safe and for months car- 
ried the burden of the vital secret. D day came 
as a great relief to him, and the note soon went 
on display in the library’s museum. 
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Most problems at the Roosevelt Library and 
at subsequent presidential libraries concerned 
access to materials on foreign affairs. At the out- 
set, Herbert Feis, who had been an economic 
adviser in the State Department, and William L. 
Langer and S. Everett Gleason of the wartime 
O.S.S. sought privileged access, which they had 
enjoyed in the State Department. The Archivist 
and successive directors of the Roosevelt Library 
sought to resist these pressures and insisted that 
so far as it was within their power, all research- 
ers enjoyed equal access. Charles Beard, who 
had been encouraging during the planning of 
the Roosevelt Library, had become an isolation- 
ist opponent of Roosevelt and was writing his 
critical President Roosevelt and the Coming of the 
War. He expressed publicly his indignation that 
records closed to him were available to those he 
labeled the “Court Historians.” Shipman, dis- 
mayed, sent a message via a researcher that Beard 
was welcome at the Roosevelt Library and, so 
far as its policy was concerned, could see what- 
ever materials were open to others. Unfortu- 


nately, Beard was terminally ill and was never 
able to make use of the library. 

Years later the question of equal access arose 
again and stimulated controversy among his- 
torians and even the general public. It involved 
the failure to show a diplomatic historian cor- 
respondence that other researchers had seen. 
The charges led to an investigation by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and the Organization 
of American Historians that concluded that the 
historian had been denied nothing, but granted 
the correspondence had not been called to his 
attention. Thereafter the Roosevelt Library (and 
other presidential libraries) installed safeguards 
and provided additional finding aids to direct 
researchers toward materials of interest to them. 

In the services it provided for researchers, its 
collections, and the striking museum exhibits it 
displayed for hundreds of thousands of visitors 
a year, the Roosevelt Library did serve as a model 
for the presidential library system, which soon 
began to grow rapidly. In 1950 Harry S. Truman, 
after first planning to place his papers in the 
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The National Archives under construction in January 1934. Begun under the Hoover administration, the project received 


enthusiastic support and funds from President Roosevelt. 
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National Archives, decided he, too, would build 
a library like that of Roosevelt. In 1955 Congress 
enacted the Presidential Libraries Act, regular- 
izing a system of privately erected and federally 
maintained libraries. As early as 1945, the Ei- 
senhower Foundation planned to establish a 
museum and library at the general’s home in 
Abilene, Kansas. The library, under the 1955 leg- 
islation, opened in 1962. President Hoover also 
decided to take advantage of the measure, and 
a Hoover Library arose at his birthplace in West 
Branch, Iowa. The pattern was established, which 
has resulted since in the Kennedy, Johnson, Ford, 
and Carter libraries. Ground was broken last fall 
for the Reagan Library, now under construction 
at Thousand Oaks, California. 

The exception to the pattern has been that 
involving President Richard Nixon, important 
since it finally brought a legal answer to the long 
uncertainty over whether presidential papers and 
records were the personal possessions of an ex- 
President or were federal property. As a result 
of the Watergate controversy, Congress in 1974 
enacted legislation turning over the Nixon pa- 
pers to the Archivist and creating a commission 
to make recommendations on the control and 
custody of the papers of federal officers. 

In keeping with the commission’s recommen- 
dations, the Presidential Records Act of 1978 es- 
tablished that these records be considered public 
property. Ronald Reagan was the first President 
to which the legislation applied. As for the Nixon 
papers, construction of a Nixon library is under 
way at Yorba Linda, California, his birthplace, 
but it will not be deeded to the federal govern- 
ment and will contain only his diaries and pre- 
presidential papers. Unless Congress returns 
custody of the presidential papers to Nixon, they 
will continue to be housed under Archives ad- 
ministration and largely open for research in a 
warehouse in Alexandria, Virginia. 

There is a salutary diversity within the basic 
similarity of the presidential libraries, as they 
reflect the varying interests of each President 
and the area from which he came. Thus every 
library contains a museum to draw the general 
public, with the exception of that of President 
Ford, who has located the museum at Grand 
Rapids and the research library at Ann Arbor, 
where it is interrelated with the University of 
Michigan. The Reagan Library, after the failure 
of negotiations with Stanford, is the first within 
the system in recent years to be erected some 
distance from a university. In size and appear- 
ance, the libraries range from the relatively un- 
assuming Hoover and Roosevelt libraries in their 
rural settings to the impressive collection of 
buildings at the Eisenhower Library and the im- 
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posing eight-story Johnson Library. 

The similarities are of more interest; there are 
now sufficient presidential libraries to draw some 
generalizations. The simple museum/research li- 
brary dichotomy still continues as their basis. 
The museums still draw large crowds. They have 
kept up with the improving skills of curators, 
are increasingly effective in their displays, and 
frequently feature special exhibits. The mu- 
seums are so successful that recently Congress 
made inquiry into the possibility of establishing 
a presidential center and museum near the White 
House in Washington. Since development costs 
would be expensive and maintenance costs 
probably about half the total annual federal ex- 
penditure on all presidential libraries, the center 
does not seem likely to materialize in the near 
future. 

The museums serve a splendid educational 
function in bringing vivid impressions of the 
presidency in general, as well as of specific Pres- 
idents, to diverse regions of this large nation. 
Nor is their value negligible for scholars. Even 
a seasoned historian or political scientist familiar 
with a President's career can gain insights from 
a few minutes touring a museum before entering 
the research room. For students the displays make 
a President and his era seem more real. 

For a very fortunate few, the effect of having 
a former President on the scene has been striking 
indeed. At the moment, this is more likely to 
happen than ever before, since for the first time 
since the Lincoln administration there are four 
living former Presidents. Harry Truman spent 
much time at the Truman Library after his re- 
tirement, and one can imagine the effect upon 
schoolchildren who, after trooping through the 
museum, assembled in the auditorium to hear 
him talk and answer their questions on govern- 
ment. He could charm a group of historians when 
he took them around the library, stopping sev- 
eral times to point out exhibits and reminisce. 
There was verification for his anecdotes in the 
records, he would imply. More than once, he 
remarked, ‘‘Of course, the doctor may not agree 
with me. He can look it up and decide for him- 
self.” 

The records in the libraries are, of course, an 
invaluable component of the national memory 
of the presidency. They have served as a magnet 
for other collections of relevance, some of which 
might otherwise have been destroyed. They are 
of a bulk that would be almost impossible to 
handle on a single campus in the Washington 
area, as President Carter’s General Services Ad- 
ministrator seriously proposed. They bring 
strength to centers of learning throughout the 
country and serve useful educational functions. 
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On the campus of the University of Texas at Austin stands the Lyndon Baines Johnson ree which was ope: mp on _ 
22, 1971. An hour's drive away are Johnson's birthplace and boyhood home and the Johnson Ranch. 


The nature of the records has changed some- 
what with time. They have come to embrace far 
more films, tapes, and videotapes, and even larger 
quantities of still photographs. Much of the fas- 
cination with the Nixon papers has concerned 
the famous tapes of the President’s conversa- 
tions with his advisers, but last summer the staff 
in a few days received twelve thousand requests 
for copies of photographs of President Nixon 
shaking hands with Elvis Presley. 

Oral history interviews are of major signifi- 
cance in the holdings of the more recent presi- 
dential libraries. Extensive interviewing began 
as early as the Truman and Eisenhower presi- 
dencies. The Eisenhower Library has quantities 
of interviews conducted both by its staff and the 
Columbia University Oral History Project. In- 
terviews elicited much information, yet some es- 
caped. Glasnost had not yet melted secrecy in 
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the Soviet Union, and when the head of the 
Eisenhower oral history program, Maclyn Burg, 
arrived in Moscow on invitation to talk to Rus- 
sian generals and marshals, he was put off for 
days with excuse after excuse and finally had to 
return to Abilene without a single interview. That 
was the exception. 

Students and scholars make extensive use of 
oral history materials, some of doubtful relia- 
bility, some illuminating and trustworthy. There 
is always the test President Truman used to sug- ° 
gest—researchers can check the interviews against 
other records. 

One frequent criticism of presidential libraries 
is that relatively few users are to be seen in the 
research rooms. Especially in the early years, it 
seemed to some observers that not many schol- 
ars made use of the papers, and that their output 
of articles and books was relatively insignificant. 
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While the number of researchers is important, 
and indeed is considerable, it is not the most 
critical consideration. The fact is that the presi- 
dential collections have been the basis of much 
significant scholarship. The Roosevelt Library 
reports that writers of some five hundred books 
have made use of its materials. Frank Burke, 
while Acting Archivist, noted in Prologue (Sum- 
mer 1986) that the books drawing upon the hold- 
ings of the libraries could be counted in the 
thousands. 

Some small improvements could make re- 
search easier for researchers and increase the 
number able to visit the libraries. For example, 
the cost of travel and accomodations can be dis- 
couraging to graduate students and impecu- 
nious junior faculty. Roosevelt had talked of 
building a hostel across the road from the library 
in Hyde Park, but it never came about. In Iowa, 
the nearest motel is several miles from the Hoo- 
ver Library, and for some years the director, 
Thomas T. Thalken, was most generous and 
picked up researchers at the motel on his way 
to West Branch each morning. Now one can find 
motel accomodations within walking distance of 
most presidential libraries, but the cost is be- 
yond the budget of some would-be researchers. 
This is why the fellowship and grant programs 
the libraries have established are so important. 
They have helped ease the financial burden for 
a number of worthy reseachers. 

Nor is biography the central topic. There is 
much study of the presidency and widely di- 
verse institutions. The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), established dur- 


ing the Eisenhower administration, based its 
agency history largely on Eisenhower Library 
holdings. Quantification is increasingly coming 
into use, especially in projects that jointly in- 
volve the Ford Library and the University of 
Michigan’s Inter-university Consortium for Po- 
litical and Social Research. At present they are 
automating 1935-36 family survey data on con- 
sumer purchases. Relevant data for the study 
has been temporarily transferred from the Na- 
tional Archives. There is also much ongoing work 
in women’s history. The Lou Henry Hoover pa- 
pers have attracted a dozen or more researchers, 
including a playwright, to West Branch, Iowa. 

For researchers, one of the assets of the pres- 
idential libraries is that, because of their spe- 
cialized nature, the archivists and librarians gain 
a thorough mastery of the collections an:! are 
particularly expert in providing guidance. To 
borrow a term from computer language, the li- 
braries are outstandingly ‘‘user friendly.” David 
Horrocks of the Ford Library cites ‘a generic 
lament of archivists’’: 


Like archivists everywhere, the Ford Library staff 
are occasionally chagrined by the authors who never 
visited or inquired. This is especially regrettable 
given the high level of collections advice provided 
by mail, the availability of collections finding aids 
by interlibrary loan, and the availability of auto- 
mated subject searches in several major collections. 


Beyond providing the research materials for 
scholars, the libraries have long filled other sub- 
stantial educational functions. President Tru- 


Harry Truman spent a great deal of time after his retirement at the Truman Library. Though pictured in his library office, 
he often led visitors around the building and spoke to school groups, answering questions and sharing anecdotes. 
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man thought of the library at Independence in 
this sense, and he himself sometimes filled the 
role of civics teacher. He was interested, too, 
that it be a regional resource in the field of for- 
eign relations, and for this reason the library 
aquired Professor Samuel F. Bemis’s notable col- 
lection of books in the field. 

For generations of college students, presiden- 
tial libraries have been centers where they can 
learn about history and government and de- 
velop research techniques. As early as 1949, Vas- 
sar students were making use of the Roosevelt 
Library. While the Kennedy Library was still 
housed in the Federal Records Center at Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, each year the opening ses- 
sion of one Harvard American history seminar 
used to meet there. A staff member would de- 
scribe research opportunities to the graduate 
students and give them an opportunity to look 
through boxes of records and transcripts of oral 
history interviews. Some of them wrote seminar 
reports on the basis of these materials. One went 
on to research a doctoral dissertation, which with 
revision became a monograph on Kennedy and 
the civil rights movement. All of them gained a 
sense of what some of the raw materials for a 
historian are like. Now, seminars actually meet 
for all of their sessions in several of the libraries. 
Professor Lewis Gould of the University of Texas 
thus holds a seminar ina splendid meeting room 
in the Johnson Library, and faculty of Georgia 
State University and the Georgia Institute of 
Technology offer seminars at the Carter Library. 

This kind of learning experience now extends 
to high school students. At the Roosevelt Li- 
brary, archivist John Ferris has selected and pho- 
tocopied some seventeen files, each several inches 
thick. The files are the same, Ferris has said, as 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., would receive if he 
were using the library. Each file is a sort of puz- 
zle about which interesting questions are posed, 
and by working through it the students can find 
the answers. When eighty juniors in American 
history at a Westchester County high school came 
to the library, most, though not all, were excited. 
“There are too many letters in here,”’ exclaimed 
one. Others felt they were in direct touch with 
the past as they thumbed through letters every- 
day people wrote Eleanor Roosevelt during the 
depression, or materials on blacks in the armed 
forces during World War II. Letters and maps 
on the Nazi extermination camps made vivid the 
Holocaust. “They'll never look at a history book 
the same,” says William R. Emerson, director of 
the library. “They'll be both more respectful and 
more critical of what they read.’” Comparable 
programs of one type or another at most of the 
presidential libraries reach increasing numbers 
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of students. At the Kennedy Library, the annual 
Workshop for Young Politicians gives twenty- 
five high school students an opportunity to ex- 
amine Kennedy records and also to discuss cur- 
rent issues with Massachusetts political leaders. 

Through conferences, forums, and lecture 
programs, the presidential libraries similarly bring 
both historic and present-day concerns to adult 
participants. Historic anniversaries have been 
marked by fruitful conferences. A series of meet- 
ings to commemorate the Hoover centennial 
brought historians together. Others, such as the 
one at the Eisenhower Library to mark the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of D day, and more recently a 
meeting at the Kennedy Library on the anni- 
versary of the Test Ban Treaty, have brought 
together participants. 

Under the sponsorship of Presidents Ford and 
Carter, on occasion acting together, their pres- 
idential libraries have been the sites of public 
forums on vital issues. In 1982 the newly formed 
Domestic Policy Association launched local for- 
ums throughout the nation on some of the most 
serious issues at the time. The purpose was to 
give people an opportunity to speak their minds 
and come to a consensus. The culmination of 
the discussions came with the first Presidential 
Library Conference in February 1983 at the Ford 
Library in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Forum repre- 
sentatives joined national leaders in discussion 
under the co-chairmanship of the two former 
Presidents. Funding from the Kettering Foun- 
dation and numerous other foundations has made 
possible these programs and others like them. 

Overall, as the presidential library system has 
matured, it has extended its outreach to both 
the citizenry and scholars. Many of the key re- 
search documents most in demand are now 
available on microfilm in major libraries and at 
numerous academic institutions. Additional im- 
portant papers are being published through an- 
other arm of the National Archives, the National 
Historical Publications and Records Commis- 
sion. Historians and students can pursue sub- 
stantial research on many topics before they visit 
presidential libraries. A still larger impact, reach- 
ing many millions, is through the films, video- 
tapes, and other materials that the libraries 
provide for television and radio programs. Al- 
together the effect is sufficiently large to over- 
shadow research room statistics. 

It is in light of this national impact of the li- 
braries that one must examine the criticisms of 
their cost. As the number increased and the an- 
nual appropriation, despite substantial fundings 
from support groups, rose toward the $20 mil- 
lion figure, even the great newspaper of record, 
the New York Times, editorially questioned the 
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Professor Lewis L. Gould of the University of Texas conducts a graduate history seminar in the Henry H. Fowler Cabinet 
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Room in the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library. Other libraries also have close ties with colleges and universities. 


worth of the libraries. Congress reacted to the 
worries through the Presidential Libraries Act of 
1986, which stipulates mandatory endowments 
that must accompany the deeding of a presi- 
dential library to the federal government. 

The serious question is, should the nation, in 
an age of trillion-dollar budgets and heavy def- 
icits, continue to support presidential libraries— 
the spreading throughout the nation of these 
guardians and explicators of our national heri- 
tage. It was a problem that Roosevelt faced as 
he launched the first of these libraries at a time 
of depression, a seriously unbalanced budget, 
and the threat of war. On June 30, 1941, with 
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Hitler triumphantly in control of France and 
threatening England, Roosevelt spoke at the 
dedication of the library at Hyde Park. He gave 
an answer that is valid almost a half-century 
later: 


To bring together the records of the past and to 
house them in buildings where they will be pre- 
served for the use of men and women in the future, 
a Nation must believe in three things. 

It must believe in the past. 

It must believe in the future. 

It must, above all, believe in the capacity of its 
own people so to learn from the past that they can 
gain judgement in creating their own future. () 


For further reading, see Donald R. McCoy, The National 
Archives: America’s Ministry of Documents, 1934-1968 (1978), 
and Fritz Veit, Presidential Libraries and Collections (1987). 

'George H. Nash, Herbert Hoover and Stanford University 
(1986). 

James E. O'Neill, “Will Success Spoil the Presidential 
Libraries?” American Archivist, 36 (July 1973):346-347. 
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Herbert Hoover in London with son Herbert, Jr., ca. 
1905, By this time he had won renown as,“‘a doctor of 
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| A Presidential Revival: 
How the Hoover Library 
Overcame a Mid-Life Crisis 


By Richard Norton Smith 


wo hundred years have passed since a Virginia planter 
borrowed a few hundred dollars, ordered a suit of 
the finest broadcloth, and set off in a carriage to 
assume the highest trust that a free people could 
bestow. Eight years after the streets of New York 
resounded to his name, George Washington took 
leave of the office he practically invented. He re- 
turned to Mount Vernon in the spring of 1797 with several trunks 
full of papers—the first presidential “library.” 

Long afterward, another chief executive, as different from the first 
as chalk is from cheese, bade farewell to the city bearing Washington’s 
name. ‘We draw our Presidents from the people,” said Calvin Cool- 
idge. “It is a wholesome thing for them to return to the people. I 
came from them. I wish to be one of them.” 

As with Presidents, so it is with the documentary evidence of their 
administrations. Just as America derives her leaders from the Kansas 
plains and the Hudson River Valley, the Texas Hill Country and the 
Massachusetts coast, so also does the presidency itself belong to the 
people who first tailored it to the heroic dimensions of Washington 
and who ever since have looked to his successors to embody the 
democratic virtues celebrated by Coolidge. 

Beginning with Franklin Roosevelt in 1939, Americans have built 
presidential libraries both to document and to disseminate our history. 
Within their walls are housed millions of records, enough to supply 
the first draft of historical interpretation, along with the personal 
objects that make vivid an office and the forty men who have occupied 
it since Washington stood on a New York balcony two centuries ago. 
The libraries play host to scholars who sift through the documents 
of history and to policymakers who envision all our tomorrows. 

In their range and variety, presidential libraries reflect the genius 
for governing that marks the American people at their best. They 
trace the lives and legacies of an Iowa-born mining engineer whose 
humanitarian instincts rescued millions from starvation and a plain- 
spoken haberdasher from Missouri, who reminded us anew of the 
uncommon abilities that reside within so-called common men and 
women. They introduce us to a congressman from Grand Rapids, a 
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Georgia peanut farmer, and a former movie star 
turned governor who, each in his own way, 
helped restore the public trust while reaching 
out to achieve a more peaceful world. 

Like the office they commemorate, presiden- 
tial libraries are living institutions. Beyond their 
glass cases and document boxes, one can breathe 
the air of history made and history in the mak- 
ing. They are not monuments to one person alone. 
Rather, they are storehouses of information and 
classrooms for democratic instruction. In recent 
years especially, they have become popular places 
for Americans of every age to examine their past 
and explore a history not always learned in school. 

All this and more went through my head when 
I was invited to leave Washington, D.C., in the 
autumn of 1987 to become director of the Herbert 
Hoover Presidential Library-Museum in West 
Branch, Iowa. As a biographer who had spent 
the better part of a decade writing speeches on 
Capitol Hill while simultaneously exploring Tom 
Dewey’s gangbusting, Herbert Hoover's relief 
work, and the presidency of modern Harvard 
University, I was not your typical historian, ar- 
chivist, or museum curator. West Branch (pop- 
ulation 1,807) was a long way from Washington. 
On the other hand, distance lends perspective; 
a newcomer arrives blissfully ignorant of all that 
lies beyond his institution’s presumed capabil- 
ities. I have since learned that by the time you 
discover everything you're not supposed to be 
able to do, you may already have done it. Or at 
least be well on your way! 


Truth be told, the West Branch facility faced 
something of a mid-life crisis in the late 1980s. 
After a fruitful quarter-century of collecting, proc- 
essing, and making available the papers of Her- 
bert Hoover and his contemporaries, the library 
staff was experiencing a marked decline in ar- 
chival activity. Following twenty years of schol- 
arly usage, researcher ranks were thinning, while 
annual museum visitation had leveled off at 
around fifty thousand. Now as then, I believe it 
a mistake to regard such an institution primarily 
as an archival repository—much less one di- 
vorced, for the most part, from a public whose 
historical curiosity is real, if less specialized than 
that of academics trained to appreciate the mil- 
lions of pages, thousands of photographs, and 
mountains of artifacts that form a vast mosaic of 
Hoover's life and times. 

Both challenge and opportunity are neatly 
summed up in the very title of “library-mu- 
seum.”’ As it suggests, we perform multiple 
functions; in the process we serve different con- 
stituencies. A few hundred of those who visit 
West Branch each year focus their attention on 
the research library. Tens of thousands come to 
see the museum. Our challenge was finding ways 
to boost interest in both without any significant 
increase in funding. Budgets were tight and 
staffing significantly below that of the affluent 
1970s. Fortunately the library already had a staff 
accustomed to stretching dollars and pooling re- 
sponsibilities. Their resourcefulness made them 
convert discarded folding doors into curatorial 


The Herbert Hoover Presidential Library-Museum in West Branch, Iowa. Opened in 1962, the library, built near Hoover's 
birthplace, is in the midst of a revitalization of present programs and plans an addition to the present facility. 
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Lou Henry Hoover, who accompanied her husband around the globe, shown here with Herbert, Jr., and Allan in Burma, 
1907. The recent opening of Lou Hoover's papers at the library has attracted much attention to her own accomplishments. 


tables. It also enabled them to humor a neophyte 
director who did little by the book—who was, 
indeed, tempted to throw the book away and 
start over! 

Like ancient Gaul, our blueprint for institu- 
tional revival was divided into three parts: to 
maintain a first-rate archival repository, to raise 
the visibility of a nationally important center of 
historical scholarship, and to establish the Hoo- 
ver Library-Museum as a major cultural asset for 
Iowa and the entire Midwest. One measure of 
success would be public programs, another, co- 
operative ventures with other museums, librar- 
ies, and historical organizations. 

As a “popular” historian, I had long since 
identified a substantial audience eager to learn 
more about its heritage and about the men and 
women who have directed the American Ex- 
periment. Personally, I regard everyone who 
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walks through our front door as a student, in- 
terested in the past and its lessons for the pres- 
ent, curious about this man Hoover and often 
surprised to discover that his four yers in the 
White House were but a footnote to half a cen- 
tury of public service, during which ‘‘the Great 
Humanitarian” rescued more people from star- 
vation than all the tyrants of this blood-soaked 
century together could murder. 

Beyond one man’s story, a presidential li- 
brary-museum should explain the nation’s high- 
est office, its historical evolution, and its daily 
impact on each of us. The simple fact that Her- 
bert Hoover was the first chief executive to keep 
a telephone on his desk may be as important a 
milestone for some visitors as war in Manchuria 
or the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. To 
humanize and personalize the presidency, with- 
out ever trivializing it: this is what we have set 
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out to do in the library-museum that bears Hoo- 
ver’s name. 

Our first major undertaking was a year-long 
observance of the bicentennial of the presidency 
centering on ‘39 Men,” a record-setting exhi- 
bition of over three hundred pieces of personal 
memorabilia associated with each of our Presi- 
dents and culled from more than sixty different 
institutions. By far the largest such event in Hoo- 
ver Library history, “39 Men’ featured every- 
thing from Calvin Coolidge’s electric horse, 
Thomas Jefferson’s monogrammed silk stock- 
ings, and John Adams's baby rattle, to Gerald 
Ford's football helmet, Ronald Reagan’s cowboy 
boots, and a 102-year-old slice of Grover Cleve- 
land’s wedding cake. 

From 54,000 in 1987 to 115,000 in 1988, ‘39 
Men” more than doubled our annual atten- 
dance. It brought four times as many school- 
children to West Branch as usual, laying the 
groundwork for an ambitious follow-up pro- 
gram of educational outreach. It tripled sales in 
the museum gift shop, which added sixty-five 
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Herbert Hoover's birthplace by Grant Wood, 1931. Oil on masonite. Courtesy of the Des Moines Art Center, purchased 
jointly by the Des Moines Art Center and the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 


items to its stock as it gained a new name, the 
East Room. And it generated unprecedented 
media interest, both in Iowa and across the 
country. 

These are the most obvious yardsticks of prog- 
ress. No less important for the future are 
hundreds of professional contacts made with 
other museums, curators, private collectors, 
and presidential scholars. Many of our visitors 
were Iowa residents who sheepishly admitted 
to never having been to the library before. Their 
presence contributed to the ongoing revival of 
West Branch, whose downtown National Historic 
District is a handsome complement to the 
library-museum and the President’s two-room 
birthplace nearby. 

Perhaps the most significant benefit of ‘39 
Men,” besides the information and inspiration 
imparted to those who saw it, was the well- 
earned pride of a staff that achieved something 
never before attempted. Not only did they lo- 
cate, crate, ship, insure, protect, and return a 
treasure trove of priceless Americana, but they 
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also showed it off to tens of thousands of visitors 
in an unending line of tours. (I know—I con- 
ducted over seven hundred groups through the 
building in the six months from April through 
October 1988). Needless to say, they could not 
have done so without the cooperation of each 
member of the presidential library system. 

One successful exhibit does not a revitaliza- 
tion make. The challenge posed by “39 Men” is 
not merely to repeat it but to institutionalize it, 
both in temporary and permanent displays. That 
means a total overhaul of existing museum ex- 
hibits, many untouched since 1971. In the past 
year, it has meant introducing computer games 
for schoolchildren and videodisc players with 
rare Hoover home movies; working with a tal- 
ented student team from the University of Io- 
wa’s communications department in crafting a 
new twenty-minute slide show to replace the 
dated film shown in our auditorium (at a cost of 
less than $300); adding a soundtrack of Lou Henry 
Hoover's voice to the gallery bearing her name, 
and renovating other galleries to give visitors a 
more vivid sense of the Hoovers, their crowded 
lives, diverse interests, and continuing rele- 
vance. 

It also means developing a five-year plan 
whereby last summer’s success and momentum 
can be enlarged upon. This year, for example, 
we are commemorating the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of World War I—and of Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s unexpected entry onto what he labeled “the 
slippery slope of public life’’—with a major ex- 
hibition called “Over There.” Between now and 
October 29, visitors to the library-museum can 
see Harry Truman’s uniform, Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
naval cloak, the original Zimmerman telegram, 
Woodrow Wilson’s copy of the Versailles Treaty, 
a painting of a bombed-out church by Corp. 
Adolph Hitler, a baseball presented to President 
Wilson by King George V, and a desk lamp be- 
longing to V.I. Lenin—not to mention German 
mortars, U.S. artillery pieces, an indoor trench, 
an outdoor barrage balloon, and hundreds of 
other objects—all intended to transport visitors 
to that faraway land called the past, when Mid- 
western farmhands and the sons of Back Bay 
financiers together embarked on a mission to 
save the Old World from itself. 

In years to come, the Hoover Library-Museum 
will recall the sixtieth anniversary of President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health with a retrospective on childhood fea- 
turing Grant Wood’s famous painting of the 
Hoover birthplace. We will relive the pivotal dec- 
ade of the 1920s, that cradle of modernity and 
object of continuing public fascination. Another 
display will highlight dozens of presidential gifts, 
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elegant and prosaic, precious and wacky. Hoo- 
ver’s participation in the first public demonstra- 
tion of a new technology called television will 
inspire an extensive exhibit on the first sixty-five 
years of an industry Fred Allen called a medium, 
“because it doesn’t do anything well.” 

These and other plans are being implemented 
with no significant increase in staff or funding. 
Filling the gap is the Herbert Hoover Presiden- 
tial Library Association, the same organization 
responsible for commissioning and funding 
George H. Nash’s multivolume biography and 
conducting visits to Hoover haunts in China, 
Australia, and Belgium. Now the association is 
committed to raising money to refurbish the en- 
tire museum as part of a federally funded ex- 
pansion and renovation project. 

As important as bricks and mortar are the pro- 
grammatic changes that will take the library-mu- 
seum into the next century. The success of “39 
Men” reinforced our belief that such exhibits can 
introduce more visitors than ever before to the 
Iowa orphan who lived Horatio Alger’s legend; 
the “doctor of sick mines” who became a global 
hero by feeding war-ravaged Belgium, and a 
household name as secretary of commerce and 
assistant secretary for everything else in the dy- 
namic 1920s; the executive who fell from grace 
as a depression-era President shackled to his 
preference for grassroots volunteerism over gov- 
ernment largesse, and gradually regained much 
of his former luster during the longest ex-pres- 
idency on record. 

Once asked how he managed to survive the 
ostracism that coincided with the New Deal 
launched by his onetime friend and Washington 
neighbor, Franklin Roosevelt, Hoover re- 
sponded tartly, “I outlived the bastards.” By then, 
of course, he had returned to public service, in- 
vited by Harry Truman to undertake a grueling 
relief mission to thirty-eight countries in the wake 
of the Second World War. The two men became 
fast friends, recalling the twilight rapproche- 
ment of another historic pair, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, even to the message sent by 
Hoover in October 1964 to an ailing Truman: 


Bathtubs are a menace to ex-presidents for as you 
may recall a bathtub rose up and fractured my ver- 
tebrae when I was in Venezuela on your world 
famine mission in 1946. My warmest sympathy and 
best wishes for your speedy recovery. 


It was the last communication dispatched from 
Hoover's “comfortable monastery” in New York’s 
Waldorf Towers. Six days later, the occupant of 
Suite 31A was dead at the age of ninety. 

As even these few paragraphs demonstrate, 
Hoover's life is a tale of high drama and higher 
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Hoover and Truman, seen here in Hoover's office at the 
library, became fast friends in their later years. 


stakes. It spans much of this century and most 
of the globe. With the opening of Mrs. Hoover's 
personal papers in 1984, and revisionist schol- 
arship on the gossamer links between Hoover's 
New Day and FDR’s New Deal, it is a story still 
being told, by George Nash, David Burner, Joan 
Hoff Wilson, and others. 

There is an unfortunate belief in some quarters 
that extensive activity in public programs must 
lead to the neglect of academic research. Not in 
West Branch. On the contrary, this fall, the Hoo- 
ver Library-Museum will host its first scholarly 
conference in six years, a joint venture with the 
Gerald R. Ford Library and Museum. For two 
days in October, historians, biographers, jour- 
nalists, former White House staffers, and others 
will join President Ford in examining the history 
and utility of a unique office—that of former 
President. A month later, the Hoover Library 
will co-sponsor a Kansas City gathering of World 
War | and relief scholars with the Harry S. Tru- 
man Library and the Liberty Memorial Museum. 

Meanwhile, Assistant Director Timothy Walch 
has taken on the task of expanding our already 
considerable ties with historians and political 
scientists at the nearby University of lowa and 
other schools. As a co-sponsor of the Center for 
the Study of the Recent History of the United 
States, the Hoover Library recently hosted a 
seminar on the collection and use of historical 
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photographs. We are also planning a major 
CSRHUS conference on child health and family 
issues for the spring of 1990. 

All this is in line with the National Archives’ 
stated emphasis on collaborative scholarship. It 
is also common sense. For no amount of popular 
exhibits or special events can, by themselves, 
supplant ongoing relationships with campuses, 
teachers, and tomorrow’s scholars who sit in 
their classrooms. With this in mind, the Hoover 
Library-Museum staged its first-ever conference 
for high school teachers in April 1988. Earlier 
this year, we held an essay contest, inviting stu- 
dents to write their own inaugural addresses 
and Time's veteran White House correspondent 
Hugh Sidey to judge among those submitted. 
An eleventh-grader from Cedar Rapids, Tiffany 
Schirm, and her mother were flown to Wash- 
ington for the Bush inauguration, where they 
were given a memorable introduction to the 
democratic process by Senator Charles Grassley, 
Representative Tom Tauke, and the Office of 
Presidential Libraries at the National Archives. 

To open a dialogue with schoolteachers, we 
have created an advisory board chaired by a re- 
tired elementary school principal and charged 
with the task of developing teacher education 
packages. One immediate result has been to give 
thousands of schoolchildren a solid grounding 
in the history and horror of World War I. Look- 
ing ahead, the board is planning a round of 
teacher workshops focusing on the use of pri- 
mary source materials from pre-school through 
the twelfth grade. This summer, several dozen 
teachers worked with the papers of Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, author of the popular ‘‘Little House” 
books. The new teaching unit they helped create 
will be the first of many to emerge from our 
continuing workship series. 

To enhance the enjoyment of “39 Men” for 
our younger visitors, we engaged a professional 
storyteller to relate anecdotes about some of the 
nation’s leaders and guide the children in activ- 
ities ranging from drawing up their own Con- 
stitution to making presidential gifts similar in 
spirit if not cost to those received by Richard 
Nixon and Rutherford Hayes. 

In an even more imaginative effort to take the 
Hoover Library to the people, we are working 
with the Vinton, Iowa, School for the Blind to 
develop a curriculum unit including facsimile 
artifacts, documents in braille, and audiotapes. 
Through a generous grant from the Delta Gamma 
Foundation, we hope to expand this into a com- 
prehensive program for blind students and vis- 
itors that will cover the history of the American 
presidency as well as the personal story of Her- 
bert and Lou Henry Hoover. 
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Earlier this year, the bicentennial of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration was marked by an April 30 
ecumenical service held outdoors at the same 
hour that the first President took the oath of 
office and based upon the ceremonies with which 
New Yorkers ushered in his presidency two 
hundred years before. Other events have in- 
cluded a recreated White House dinner, circa 
1931, benefitting the University of lowa Art Mu- 
seum, theatrical productions recalling Lou Henry 
Hoover and Calvin Coolidge, a winter film fes- 
tival to assist a local food gathering campaign, 
and a warm lowa greeting for nearly four hundred 
Soviet-American peace marchers threading their 
way across the state. 

While I have been busy with community re- 
lations, Tim Walch and other staff members have 
undertaken a top-to-bottom review of library 
holdings. Nonpermanent materials have been 
scheduled for destruction and a targeted pro- 
gram of archival solicitation reinvigorated. Over 
the years, in addition to Mr. Hoover's personal 
and public papers, the library has gathered rec- 
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Professional storyteller Suzanne Ackerman entertains visiting children in a program held in conjunction with the Hoover 
Library-Museum’s observance of Lou Henry Hoover Day on October 29, 1988. 
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ords of roughly 125 Hoover associates, profes- 
sional and personal, as well as others whose 
work touched in some way upon the former 
President’s multiple interests. The passage of 
time inevitably requires a rethinking of our col- 
lecting policy. 

Accordingly, in recent months we have pin- 
pointed existing strengths of our holdings: con- 
servative journalistic thought as represented by 
Westbrook Pegler, Felix Morley, Walter Trohan, 
and Clark Mollenhoff; and the development of 
nuclear energy, based upon the papers of AEC 
Chairman Lewis Strauss and Senator Bourke 
Hickenlooper to cite but two examples. We hope 
to build upon those strengths by selectively aug- 
menting current holdings. This, too, is part of 
the planning process by which an aging insti- 
tution gains new vitality and purpose. So is 
PRESNET, the electronic system that promises 
to make the holdings of presidential libraries ac- 
cessible to anyone with a computer terminal and 
the knowledge to use it. 

The last year and a half represents a heart- 
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Hoover's first big mining job came in 1897 in the Australian gold fields, where he made a name for himself. The library 
hopes to have future exhibits and recreations of many of his adventures when it finishes its planned expansions. 


ening start, but only a start. Ahead we face many 
challenges, not least of all the need to design a 
museum for a generation that gets much of its 
information through film and video, one capable 
of introducing the Hoover years to our visitors 
and hosting extensive temporary displays in less 
than ten thousand square feet of space. But the 
problems are far outweighed by the potential. 
To solve the one and realize the other requires 
a little imagination and a lot of determination. 
Looking ahead, I can imagine an orientation 
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center for a Herbert Hoover National Historic 
Site jointly manned by the National Park Service 
and the National Archives and including a multi- 
screen presentation on Hoover and the rural mil- 
ieu that shaped his character and outlook. A 
gallery recreating for museum visitors the siege 
of Tientsin, an Iowa farmhouse, an Australian 
gold mine, or Belgian feeding station. Imagi- 
native displays treating the social benefits of free 
enterprise and recalling the lively twenties, when 
Herbert Hoover’s Commerce Department was at 
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the center of revolutionary changes in how 
Americans worked, traveled, relaxed, and com- 
municated. 

No two Presidents are the same, and no pres- 
idential library can serve as a prototype in a sys- 
tem whose hallmark is diversity. Yet the last 
eighteen months have proven beyond doubt that 
popular appeal need not come at the expense of 
scholarly standards. In fact, the library’s in- 
creased visibility has coincided with a marked 
upsurge in researcher visits—38 percent more 
in 1988 than in the previous year. And there is 
nothing imagined about that. 

A final note: As historians synthesize fact into 
narrative, so we have tried to break down arti- 
ficial barriers between archivist and curator, sales 
desk and photo lab. Everyone is involved equally, 
and no one function is valued above another. 
The results have been impressive. We are doing 
more, doing it better, and having fun: a trifecta 
of professional satisfaction. And this, in the end, 
may contribute more toward reviving the Hoo- 
ver Presidential Library than all the visitor counts, 
newspaper stories, and conference speakers put 


together. 
Hoover called fishing, his favorite recreation, an exercise in Richard Norton Smith is director of the Herbert Hoover 
democracy, ‘‘for all men are equal before fishes.” Library in West Branch, IA. 
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One of Lou Hoover's favorite causes was the Girl Scouts. She encouraged love of the outdoors and served as president of the 
national organization. Here Mrs. Hoover and her scouts prepare a victory garden inspired by wartime “‘hooverizing.” 
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~The newest presidential library, the Jimmy Carter 
_ + Library, opened on October 1, 1986. - 


Establishing a 
Presidential Library: 
The Jimmy Carter Experience 


By Donald B, Schewe 


rather mild-mannered archivist friend of mine tells 
the story of being called to school for a conference 
with the teacher of his five-year-old. The teacher was 
somewhat hesitant at first, but after a while blurted 
out “Just what do you do for a living?’ Somewhat 
taken aback, my friend inquired the reason for this 
question. It seems the children had all been asked 
to describe their fathers’ jobs, and his daughter had described him 
as something between a cowboy and a mafia hit man. Confronted 
with this question, the child explained, ‘‘No one would believe what 
he really does!”’ 

If there is a widespread misunderstanding of what an archivist does, 
the problem is compounded when dealing with the popular under- 
standing of a presidential library. Perhaps the most confusing thing 
about these institutions is their name—for they are neither collections 
of books about Presidents nor collections of Presidents’ books. Al- 
though most presidential libraries have relatively small book holdings 
as part of their collections (primarily a reference collection for staff 
use), they are not “libraries” in the popularly accepted definition of 
that word. Rather, they are archival repositories of the papers of 
former Presidents and museums dedicated to educating the public 
about a former President, his administration, and the office of the 
President in the American system of government. 

These twin missions of archives and museums are common to all 
presidential libraries, yet they accomplish them in a variety of ways, 
and each institution retains a certain uniqueness unto itself. The Dutch 
colonial design of the Roosevelt Library stands in striking contrast to 
the architectural statement made by the Kennedy Library; film fes- 
tivals, so popular in Grand Rapids, would not be a big draw in Ab- 
ilene; “Truman Days,” an institution in Independence, finds no 
counterpart in Austin; and the snow removal problems so great in 
Ann Arbor receive little attention in Atlanta. 

There is good reason for these differences. The slate roof and local 
fieldstone typical of Dutch colonial architecture make the Roosevelt 
Library fit into its Hudson River Valley setting, while to place the 
same structure on the plains of Kansas would be incongruous. The 
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A research room at the Carter Library. The records of Carter’s administration had to be available to the outgoing and incoming 
White House staffs during the library planning process and are now being opened to the public. 


utilitarian elegance of the Ford Library, on the 
University of Michigan campus, would be strik- 
ingly out of place on the University of Texas 
campus, while the Johnson Library is quite at 
home there. The push-button exhibits at the 
Carter Library are typical of that engineer-Pres- 
ident’s interest in the innovative, the comput- 
erized, and highly technical but would be 
discordant in a museum about an earlier age. 
While the knotty pine in the Eisenhower Li- 
brary’s museum exhibits evokes the 1950s, it 
would clash with exhibits about the 1970s or 
1980s. And on another level, visitors and re- 
searchers alike have often remarked how being 
at a place that captures the essence of a President 
and his times helped enhance their understand- 
ing of the man and his administration. 

Just as there is no ‘‘typical”’ presidential li- 
brary, there is no uniform prescription for es- 
tablishing one. Some basic elements are found 
in law, and common sense dictates some others. 
The Presidential Libraries Act requires a Presi- 
dent desiring a library to acquire the site, raise 
the funds, erect the building, and donate the 
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land, building, and his papers to the National 
Archives.' The quantity of materials and number 
of staff will dictate the size of certain spaces within 
the building. But the building’s style, location, 
internal arrangements, and a myriad of other 
details are left to be worked out between the 
National Archives and the former President. And 
that is only part of the story, for in addition to 
all the decisions regarding the building itself, the 
papers have to be processed and made ready to 
open to researchers while the building is under 
construction. 

As Jimmy Carter prepared to leave office in 
1981, some of the initial decisions about his pa- 
pers already had been made. Early in his term 
he announced his decision to build a presidential 
library ‘somewhere in Georgia,”” and one day 
after his defeat in the 1980 elections, the Presi- 
dent had discussed with reporters his future 
plans, which included moving his papers back 
to Georgia and preparing his memoirs.” But the 
big jobs of choosing a site and designing the 
building still remained. The National Archives 
had been working with the White House Central 
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Files staff since 1977 and had good intellectual 
control of the mass of material documenting the 
modern presidency, but a monumental process- 
ing task still loomed ahead.* 

On November 5, 1980, Dr. James E. O'Neill, 
assistant archivist for presidential libraries, con- 
vened the first formal planning session of those 
involved in the movement of papers and estab- 
lishment of the Carter Presidential Materials 
Project.* David Van Tassel of the Office of Pres- 
idential Libraries was appointed overall coor- 
dinator of the move, and arrangements were 
made to begin working with the White House 
to coordinate the transfer. 

During late November, Dr. O’Neill, William 
J. Stewart, then director of the Ford Presidential 
Materials Project, and Thomas Hudson, director 
of the Federal Archives and Records Center in 
Atlanta, surveyed possible temporary locations 
for the project in Georgia. Approximately fifteen 
sites were examined throughout the state, and 
recommendations were sent to President Carter 
for his concurrence. The President had selected 
office space in the Richard B. Russell Federal 
Building in Atlanta, and for ease of access as 
well as for the facilities available there, his pa- 
pers were housed temporarily in the old Atlanta 
Post Office immediately across the street from 
the post-presidential office. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Presidential Librar- 
ies had coordinated with the White House staff, 
the Department of Defense, and private con- 
tractors for arranging the move of the docu- 
mentary and three-dimensional materials to 
Atlanta (audiovisual materials were left in Wash- 
ington pending construction of a library building 
with the specialized facilities necessary to store 
and preserve them). On January 20, 1981, just 
as the limousine with the outgoing and incom- 
ing Presidents left the front of the White House 
for the inaugural ceremony, the last of the nine- 
teen tractor-trailer loads of materials were leav- 
ing the side door, headed for Andrews Air Force 
Base where a convoy was marshaled and started 
on its way to Atlanta. Because the materials con- 
tained security-classified information, military 
guards were used along the route, and upon 
arrival in Atlanta the trucks were held tempo- 
rarily at Fort MacPherson under guard until they 
could be unloaded. With the assistance of per- 
sonnel from the Federal Records Center in At- 
lanta, the trucks were unloaded into the newly 
renovated space that was to be the project’s of- 
fices. 

The first few months in Atlanta were spent 
moving the papers off pallets and onto shelving 
in order to gain a rudimentary ability to retrieve 
materials and provide reference service. This 
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archival control was important not only because 
President Carter or his staff might need to see 
a particular document, but because the incoming 
White House staff were dependent on this ma- 
terial for their understanding of much of what 
had gone on before—this mass of materials col- 
lectively was the institutional memory of the 
White House for the four years of the Carter 
administration and had to be available for the 
ongoing business of the government. During this 
time the search for a director came to an end. I 
was then the assistant director of the Franklin 
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Audiovisual Archivist David Stanhope at work in the Carter 
Library's audiovisual lab. 


D. Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park, New York, 
and I moved to Atlanta in August to take up my 
new duties. 

When sufficient materials had been shelved 
and rudimentary control over the materials es- 
tablished—at least to the level where reference 
requests from the White House or former Pres- 
ident’s office could be answered with reasonable 
dispatch and precision—staff attention turned 
to organizing the materials for more thorough 
processing and preservation. The staff began by 
studying the holdings and assessing the mate- 
rials. The component parts of the collection were 
evaluated to determine what arrangement prob- 
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lems they presented, what preservation actions 
(both immediate and long term) needed to be 
undertaken, and which sections contained clas- 
sified documents (which would require archi- 
vists with special clearances to process). Several 
meetings were held with an informal advisory 
board composed of historians, political scien- 
tists, economists, and other scholars to deter- 
mine priorities in processing the materials. After 
taking all these factors into consideration, plans 
for processing were set; processing began on 
October 1, 1981, and continued throughout the 
period of building the library. 

Meanwhile, President Carter was consulting 
with the National Archives and working on plans 
for the library. After surveying a number of po- 
tential sites throughout the state, a location in 
Atlanta was selected and announced in June 1981. 
The land belonged to the state of Georgia’s De- 
partment of Transportation, and negotiations 
began to arrange the legal transfer of title to the 
private foundation that had been established to 
raise funds to build the library. Situated high 
on a ridge overlooking downtown Atlanta, the 
site caused some momentary embarrassment 
when it was discovered to be the site of General 
Sherman’s headquarters during the Battle of At- 
lanta, but the advantages it afforded far out- 
weighed this drawback, and plans proceeded. 

Selection of an architect was next. President 
Carter asked several firms to submit possible 
designs, and he selected a concept proposed by 
the Hawaiian firm of Lawton, Umemura and 
Yamamoto. Because of the difficulty of working 
at such a distance from their offices, they formed 
an association with a local architect, Jova/Dan- 
iels/Busby. A construction company was se- 
lected, along with landscape architects, a 
consulting engineering firm, and the numerous 
other specialists necessary to undertake such a 
building. While it might seem that construction 
could now begin, the first spadeful of earth was 
in fact years off, and the design phase had just 
begun. 

The Office of Presidential Libraries had worked 
with a number of former Presidents in building 
their facilities and over the years had developed 
a set of suggestions for these buildings. It would 
be erroneous to call all of these ‘‘requirements,”” 
because many of them are more descriptions of 
the “ideal’’ presidential library than firm ne- 
cessities. It would be a physical impossibility to 
erect a building incorporating all of these sug- 
gestions, but the objective is to come out as close 
to meeting all of them as possible, and where 
compromise is necessary, come up with the best 
solution obtainable.” These suggestions were 
given to the architects, and the detailed work of 
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planning the use of interior space began. To as- 
sist in this, the architects toured a number of 
other presidential libraries, museums, and ar- 
chival facilities early on in the design process. 
This experience greatly enhanced their under- 
standing of the library’s missions and why cer- 
tain things were necessary or desirable in the 
interior arrangements. 

It is difficult enough to design such a structure 
with just one group of occupants to please, but 
this project was complicated by a number of po- 
tential occupants of the building. President Carter 
was younger than most former Presidents when 
he left office and was still interested in pursuing 
a number of activities, unlike many of his pre- 
decessors. He recognized, however, that it would 
have been inappropriate to do some of the things 
he wanted to do within the context of a presi- 
dential library. He therefore envisioned more 
than a “typical” library—a center containing not 
only the presidential library that would be do- 
nated to the National Archives, but also includ- 
ing a private institution from which he and Mrs. 
Carter could carry on some of the activities they 
wanted to pursue. Thus developed the Carter 
Center idea. Initially this concept included the 
office of the former President and the Carter 
Center of Emory University, and these were the 
groups involved in the planning process. Sub- 
sequently the number of other occupants was 
expanded.® Each additional occupant of any 
building compounds the requirements and dou- 
bles the need for cooperation in the planning 
process. 

For nearly two years, regular Friday morning 
meetings with the architect were held, some- 
times with President Carter in attendance, but 
often with only the representatives of the var- 
ious components of the center. These meetings 
performed several functions, but most impor- 
tantly they served the twin purposes of devel- 
oping a building that would work well and 
making the cost reductions necessary to keep 
within budget without sacrificing the building’s 
efficiency. This process necessitates some com- 
promises—it is impossible to include everything 
everyone wants in a single building. The key is 
to guarantee that the most important things are 
there. 

The Carter Presidential Materials Project staff 
were involved in the process of reviewing the 
plans. Each person was asked to keep track of 
his daily activities and then “think” through those 
activities in the context of the new building. This 
procedure resulted in several recommended 
changes, additional meetings with the archi- 
tects, new plans being drawn up, and a new 
round of review by the staff. While this might 


Exhibits at the Carter Library focus on particular topics 
such as foreign affairs and feature gifts and other objects 
that came to the White House during the Carter 
presidency. 


seem like a tedious process, it is far easier to 
move several lines on a drawing than to move 
a wall in a working archives or museum (with 
the attendant dust, dirt, noise, confusion, and 
cost). 

In the meantime, President Carter was raising 
the $26 million necessary to build the complex, 
and the archival staff were processing the pa- 
pers, preparing them for research once there was 
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a building. When all the arrangements were made 
for the land transfer and all the details of the 
interior design worked out, it was finally time 
to break ground. The ceremony was set for Oc- 
tober 2, 1984. The site was covered with kudzu, 
a particularly noxious form of southern weed 
that no one who has not encountered it can 
imagine. The buses bringing the dignitaries had 
left downtown for the site when the bulldozer 
being used to clear the kudzu became stuck in 
it! Only a tow cable from another earthmover 
managed to free the machine, and clearing op- 
erations ended with at least ten or twelve sec- 
onds to spare before the buses and television 
cameras arrived. In such circumstances, famil- 
iarity with a machete is of more importance than 
an ability to process documents, plan buildings, 
or anything else. 

No matter how much planning goes into such 
a project, there are inevitably unforeseeable 
problems and details that arise and must be han- 
dled. If there was any presumption that begin- 
ning construction would end the need for changes 
or meetings, those thoughts were dashed in the 
first week. Excavation hardly had begun when 
an unexpected rock outcropping was discov- 
ered. The choice was to remove the rock by blast- 
ing (an expensive and possibly risky proposition) 
or modify the design of the building. That crisis 
was no sooner resolved by redesign that the next 
one arose, and it soon became apparent that 
regular meetings were needed to deal with the 
myriad small details and changes that would be 
necessary. Partly out of nostalgia, Friday morn- 
ings were chosen, and from then until the last 
day of construction the various interested par- 
ties met regularly.? 

While the archival staff had more than enough 
work to do processing the papers and providing 
reference service to the Carter staff and the White 
House, the impending library building brought 
another challenge. Museum exhibits had to be 
prepared, and much of the material that would 
go into them was in the custody of the National 
Archives, either in the audiovisual holdings in 
Washington or in the temporary quarters in At- 
lanta. President Carter had chosen a museum 
design firm to do the exhibits, but their expertise 
was neither in research nor in the history of the 
Carter administration but in exhibit design. The 
archivists working on the materials had the best 
idea of what was available and what had hap- 
pened in the Carter administration. They were 
therefore called upon to do much of the research 
and make suggestions on items to include in the 
exhibits. While this task may seem easy enough, 
it is fraught with difficulties. What a historian 
or archivist might consider an “‘ideal’’ document 
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is not necessarily what an exhibit designer wants. 
The former is enamored of the fifty-page tome 
that spells out in ponderous detail all the intri- 
cacies of the question, while the exhibit designer 
craves the one-page (or half-page if possible) 
document that sums everything up ina nutshell. 
Oh, and if two or three great men scribbled some 
succinct, pithy note in the margin, so much the 
better. Not only that, but there must be a balance 
in the exhibit between three-dimensional ob- 
jects, photographs, and documents. 

Compromise was necessary in some unex- 
pected quarters as well when the museum de- 
signers entered the picture. The colors chosen 
by the architect clashed with the shades chosen 
for the exhibit. The exhibit cases, built in the 
museum design shop five hundred miles away, 
did not match perfectly with the walls built by 
the carpenter in Atlanta. The documents chosen 
by the archivists did not mesh with the story 
line developed for the museum (it is difficult to 
find the right objects to tell a straightforward 
story like the Panama Canal Treaty, SALT II, or 
establishing formal diplomatic relations with 
China, but consider finding the representative 
documents, artifacts, and photographs to illus- 
trate a concept like a human rights policy). Each 
of these problems required more meetings, more 
changes, and more compromises. 

Finally the construction neared completion and 
the time came to move into the new building. It 
would seem that this might be the easy part. 
After all, the staff had moved the same material 
from Washington to Atlanta about five years ear- 
lier, and although there had been some addi- 
tions, it amounted to less than a 5 percent 
increase. But the move from Washington had 
been of unprocessed material in boxes roughly 
a foot square. Much of the material had been 
processed in the meantime and was now in ar- 
chival boxes of much smaller dimension. This 
meant roughly two and one-half times as much 
handling as before. Additionally, archval boxes 
are designed for easy opening—a prescription 
for disaster during a move unless extra precau- 
tions are taken to ensure they are not dumped 
and their contents scattered over six counties. 
And the staff would not have the luxury of 
spending six months arranging the materials on 
the shelves as had been the case after the initial 
move. A reputation for prompt reference service 
had been established and needed to be main- 
tained, so a carefully orchestrated move was 
necessary to ensure that all materials remained 
available for the maximum amount of time pos- 
sible. 

Atlanta has a very pleasant climate most of 
the year, and people generally are surprised 
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at the mildness of its summers, expecting 
something hotter and more humid. Because of 
various uncontrollable factors, the move was 
scheduled for July and August of 1986. The 
time of year did not appear to be a problem, 
since those months are usually warm but not 
too hot, and dry. The schedule called for the 
physical moving to take place in stages, with 
one-week pauses between blocks of moving 
days. During these week-long breaks, the ar- 
chivists would have a chance to make sure ev- 
erything was properly in place at the new 
location and to prepare the next group of ma- 
terials for shipment. Everything was timed 
closely, and any deviation from the plan would 
have to be dealt with immediately, or the delay 
might interfere with the dedication, already 
announced publicly to be October 1, 1986. 
Late one afternoon disaster struck. The ele- 
vator company was digging the shaft for the 
elevator’s piston and hit another rock outcrop- 
ping. There was nothing to be done but bring 
in heavy equipment and bore into the rock. This 
delay meant the elevator required for the move 
might not be completed, and materials would 
have to be moved by hand. Not only that, but 
the steel shelving was also waiting for the ele- 
vator so that the unassembled parts could be 
taken to the various stack levels and erected there 
before the arrival of the materials to be shelved. 
Boring into the rock was more difficult and time 
consuming than initially anticipated, and an 
emergency solution had to be found. A tem- 
porary hoist was rigged in the elevator shaft, 
and working evenings and weekends, laborers 
moved the shelving to its proper locations. The 
elevator boring continued while the shelving was 
being assembled, but once the boring was com- 
pleted, the elevator company discovered they 
had some incorrect parts, and the elevator would 
still not be in operation for some time. These 
delays used up all “emergency” time that had 
been built into the schedule, and only an un- 
counted number of volunteered overtime hours 
enabled the move to be completed on time. 
The move took place on the appointed days. 
The temporary lift was used to move the ma- 
terials between floors, a major inconvenience. 
The whole staff became expert at hitting the elec- 
tric motor in just the right spot to restart it when 
it stalled. In some cases the movers were placing 
boxes on one end of a shelving row while work- 
men were completing the other end of the row. 
Once the truck got lost driving to the new site, 
which wasted half a day. And no one need tell 
anyone involved with the move about the weather 
that summer. Atlanta received a record amount 
of rainfall for July and August that year—all of 
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it coming on six of the days the materials were 
being moved. And twelve of the other fourteen 
moving days set new record high temperatures. 
Despite these minor annoyances, the move was 
completed on schedule. 

The final stages of moving in were also com- 
plicated by planning for the dedication of the 
facility and its opening to the public. Because a 
former President was involved, there would be 
a large number of dignitaries in attendance. Each 
of the constituent elements of the center had lists 
of important people they wanted to invite, and 
those lists had to be compiled and cross-checked. 
Several of those in attendance would have pro- 
tective services with them, and that needed to 
be coordinated with the Secret Service protec- 
tion of President Carter. When President Reagan 
agreed to come, that added to both the protec- 
tion coordination problems and the number of 
dignitaries in attendance. 

Finally everything began to come together— - 
the elevator was installed, all the moving was 
accomplished, the exhibits were in place, the 
staff was learning both their way around the 
building and how to operate the new equip- 
ment, and all the preparations had been made 
for the grand opening. It was now time to hold 
collective breaths and pray that: (1) everything 
would operate correctly, at least for the first day; 
(2) the security arrangements were satisfactory, 
and one set of bodyguards was not going to get 
into a gun battle with another; (3) there would 
be adequate food and beverages for all the guests; 
and (4) no dignitaries (or anyone else for that 
matter) would be overlooked, inadvertently 
snubbed, or forgotten at the airport. 

The festivities leading up to and during the 
dedication went very well. One day short of two 
years after ground breaking, the dedication cer- 
emony was held and the library was turned over 
to the National Archives by President Carter. 
None of the embarassing events for which we 
had prepared happened, and with two excep- 
tions, every possibly distressing happenstance 
was avoided by quick action by alert staff mem- 
bers. The first exception concerned a luncheon 
I had prepared for the directors of the other pres- 
idential libraries after the dedication ceremony. 
By some misunderstanding, some of the security 
personnel had eaten two-thirds of it by the time 
the directors arrived. And my mother (a retired 
teacher) pointed out a grammatical error in one 
of the labels in the museum.!° 

One might think that the headaches stop once 
the building is dedicated. I did. 

1 was wrong. 

About three weeks after we opened to the 
public, I had come in on a Saturday to try to 
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catch up on some of the paperwork that was 
threatening to overwhelm my desk. Not ex- 
pecting to meet the general public, I had not 
shaved, and I had on my most comfortable 
(meaning ragged and threadbare) jeans and 
sweatshirt. My assault on the paperwork was 
going fairly well when a somewhat flustered 
guard burst in to announce that there was a 
water leak in the ladies room. I quickly went to 
investigate and discovered it was nothing more 
than a slightly loose connection. Not wanting to 
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Donald B. Schewe is director of the Jimmy Carter Li- 
brary in Atlanta, GA. 

‘In building the Carter Library, only the Presidential 
Libraries Act of 1955 as amended (Section 2108 of Title 
44, United States Code) needed to be considered. Sub- 
sequent changes to the Presidential Libraries Act and 
other laws have established new requirements for future 
libraries, and the Presidential Records Act of 1978 makes 
some of the materials ‘‘Presidential Records” that are 
government property from the moment of creation and 
therefore do not need to be donated to the National Ar- 
chives. These new provisions are not covered in this 
article. 

?Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Jimmy 
Carter, 1980-81 (1982), p. 2689. 

3Some comparisons as to volume are both interesting 
and illuminative of the task faced by a modern presi- 
dential archivist. When Franklin D. Roosevelt created the 
first presidential library in 1939, it was in response to the 
hitherto unprecedented volume of paper his seven years 
in office had accumulated. By the time of his death in 
1945, more than five and one-half million pages of paper 
documented his presidency. In contrast, Jimmy Carter's 
four years in office resulted in more than twenty-six mil- 
lion pages. In addition, there were about one and one- 
half million photographs (FDR produced less than 100,000), 
two hundred hours of audiotape (the Roosevelt admin- 
istration had less than thirty), several thousand hours of 
videotape (unknown in 1945), and a profusion of three- 
dimensional objects. 

‘Until completion of the building and formal deeding 
of the land, building, and papers to the National Ar- 
chives, the staff working on the eventual library is known 
as a “Project.” 

5The staff included Dr. Martin Elzy, who moved to the 
project from the Lyndon B. Johnson Library; David Al- 
sobrook, who had worked with the White House Central 
Files staff and brought much first-hand information about 
the papers to the project; Roslyn Wright, who came from 
the Office of Presidential Libraries in Washington; and 
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call in maintenance personnel on a weekend, I 
used a wrench to tighten the offensive nut. I 
mopped up the quart or so of water on the floor 
and was pushing the bucket and mop across the 
lobby, congratulating myself on avoiding an- 
other catastrophe, when I encountered a group 
of people from my church who were coming 
through on tour. Surveying my rather ragged 
appearance, the leader said, ‘You said you ran 
the place, but I always wondered just what it 
was you did.” O 


Robert Bohanan, who came from the Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower Library. 

The land originally had been condemned to build an 
interstate highway spur connecting downtown Atlanta 
with Stone Mountain, but because of the opposition of 
neighborhood groups, then-Governor Jimmy Carter had 
stopped construction in the early 1970s. Following se- 
lection of the site, the state DOT announced plans to 
build a much modified and shortened road with many 
amenities not normally found on interstate highways. 
This “Presidential Parkway’ encountered much oppo- 
sition from many of the same neighborhood groups that 
had opposed the interstate highway, and as of this writ- 
ing the issue remains contested in several courts. 

For example, in describing the desired location of at 
least six functional areas within the library, the guidelines 
state that they “should be located as close to the research 
room as possible.” In a normal research room, two or 
three other areas are the most that can be contiguous to 
such a large room. Thus compromise is inevitable. 

’The Office of Jimmy Carter includes those people re- 
sponsible for his and Mrs. Carter’s scheduling, travel 
arrangements, and the huge volume of mail they still 
receive. The Carter Center of Emory University is de- 
voted to academic study and public consultation on ac- 
tivities of interest to both Jimmy Carter and Emory 
University. At this writing, the private portion of the 
Carter Center also houses the offices for the Task Force 
For Child Survival, Global 2000, and the Carter-Menil 
Peace Foundation. 

°The “interested parties” changed from time to time. 
The concrete workers were one of the first on the job,’ 
and their participation in the meetings ended as soon as 
their part of the construction job was completed. Con- 
versely, the painters did not come into play until late in 
the construction phase, and they did not start attending 
the meetings until painting actually began. 

Only seven people with a combined 122 years of for- 
mal education had read and re-read and re-re-read those 
labels before they were silk-screened onto the wall. 
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At the Roosevelt Library-a life-size image. of 
a man down on his luck poignantly brings» 
ifthe despair of the nation during the 
ression. 


Human Drama: 
Presidential Museums 
Tell the Story 


By Frank H. Mackaman 


ow six months into the new presidential admin- 
istration, political pundits echo George Bush’s 
“thousand points of light’ with a thousand rhe- 
torical questions. How well will the President carry 
the banner of the Reagan Revolution? Can he re- 
store policy leadership to the Oval Office? What 
course will George Bush steer? How will he rec- 
oncile the deficit with his vision for a ‘kinder, gentler nation”? Can 
he get along with the House and Senate? And so it goes. 

As they labor mightily to read George Bush’s lips, these observers 
react to events of the moment, basing their conclusions on the latest 
executive appointment, the most recent request of Congress, the last 
blip in the polls. They would do well to look beyond the capital city 
to learn about the presidency. They could even join the thirty-five 
million Americans who have visited one of the nation’s eight presi- 
dential museums. Along with the lessons of our modern history, the 
lives and careers of each President from Herbert Hoover through 
Jimmy Carter (with the exception of Richard Nixon) are richly reflected 
in the museums’ exhibits. As Lyndon Johnson said at the dedication 
of his facility, ‘It’s all here, the story of our time—with the bark off.’’”* 

A synergistic blend of two elements explains the widespread appeal 
and usefulness of presidential museums: the power of the objects 
they hold and the story of human drama they tell. These same two 
features also set the museums apart from any other, making them an 
uncommon cultural and educational storehouse. Where else can 
Americans so intimately approach our country’s most powerful office? 
What better way is there to inform our judgment about the future 
than with a grasp of what has gone before?! 


*The National Archives and Records Administration manages our nation’s system 
of presidential libraries and museums. In every case but one, presidential museums 
are located within or on the same grounds as a presidential library. Administratively 
they are departments within their parent libraries. Consequently they are often called 
presidential library museums, as in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library museum. The 
Gerald R. Ford Museum, located 130 miles from the Ford Library, departs from that 
practice. For this article, I refer to all of them simply as presidential museums, e.g., 
the Carter museum, the Hoover museum, and so on. 
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JFK's rocking chair. Seeing personal objects at presidential 
museums draws one closer to the man who held office. 


The Power of Objects 


The special vitality of presidential museums 
rests, at heart, on the objects they display. Taken 
together, the eight museums have cataloged al- 
most a quarter million artifacts. It is a remarkable 
collection, providing unmatched, continuous 
coverage of a single theme—the American pres- 
idency. In addition to being a treasure trove of 
three-dimensional items, presidential museums 
draw on the holdings of their companion li- 
braries: more than 200 million pages of paper; 


' 


6.5 million microfilm images; 3 million still pho- 
tographs; 12.5 million feet of motion picture film; 
42,000 hours of disc and videotape recordings; 
and 6,000 hours of recorded interviews. 

Many of the items are extraordinarily valu- 
able, if not in terms of money or rarity, at least 
in terms of the way they were created or used. 
They drive home a point, shed light on an issue, 
provoke an emotion. The Herbert Hoover mu- 
seum, for example, displays many embroidered 
flour sacks. Individually, they lack significance; 
they certainly do not have great monetary value. 
But when they are presented as a group, and 
when you realize that Belgians hand-stitched 
them as gifts for Hoover to commemorate his 
unprecedented European relief efforts after World 
War I, then the artifacts take on their true value, 
a contextual one. 

Expressive objects often summon deep-felt re- 
actions. Visitors to the Franklin Roosevelt mu- 
seum in Hyde Park, New York, for example, will 
see Roosevelt’s annotated speech asking Con- 
gress to declare war after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The first line on page one, care- 
fully protected behind light-shielding plexiglass, 
shows how Roosevelt scratched out the phrase 
“world history” and substituted the chilling, but 
eloquent, ‘a date which will live in infamy.” The 
memory of that speech remains surprisingly vivid 
even though a generation has passed since 1941. 

Authenticity brings with it a certain authority. 
Artifacts, documents, and photographs created 
at the time events happened impart a sense of 
history that is fundamental to the strength of 
presidential museums. The significant item could 
be the sign on Harry Truman’s desk reading 
“The Buck Stops Here,” John Kennedy’s rocking 
chair, or Jimmy Carter's cardigan sweater. Or it 
might be one of a thousand others. The precise 
item does not particularly matter. And it does 
not have to be grand or mark some sweeping 
event. People respond to the common and ev- 
eryday, too. The curator of the Roosevelt mu- 
seum recalls the father who enjoyed showing 
his daughters the fine wood craftsmanship of 
the plaque his father sent to the President. And 
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This sign on Harry Truman's desk became one of the most prominent and enduring symbols of the Truman presidency. It 
was made in the federal reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma, and sent to the President on October 2, 1945, by a friend. 
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FDR's draft for his war message to Congress, December 8, 1941, announcing the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Seeing the original 
document with its.revisions in the President's hand brings past events closer to the present and highlights the drama of history. 
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there was a couple from Texas, a man showing 
his wife a quilt his mother had made for the 
Roosevelts from tobacco pouches. These exam- 
ples of people reflecting on their own association 
with the most visible but remote of public offices 
testifies to the power of objects when they are 
encountered in our museums. 

Curators at the presidential museums feel 
keenly about the objects and their authenticity. 
As one put it: 


[It] is important to use the “real stuff’ of history 
in exhibits. We make an effort to get original arti- 
facts and documents into our exhibits at every op- 
portunity. . . . Using original materials makes the 
interpretive experience far more immediate for the 
museum visitor. 


The “real stuff’ of history will increasingly 
take on a high-tech look, too, as computers, video- 
discs, and video images of the President become 
more prevalent. The Jimmy Carter museum em- 
ploys the latest technology in an innovative ex- 
hibit called the ‘Town Meeting.” Using computer- 
driven interactive video, visitors can choose from 
among a hundred questions about domestic is- 
sues, world affairs, or even the Carter family to 
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Kennedy's Oval Office. Each presidential museum depicts 
the Oval Office of the time of its President’s administration. 


ask the former President. He answers on a tele- 
vision monitor, as if the questioners were in the 
audience of a town meeting or a presidential 
press conference. Future visitors—their homes 
brandishing microwave ovens, cellular tele- 
phones, compact disc players, and the ubiqui- 
tous video recorder—will be more and more 
comfortable with new electronic variations on 
conventional museum artifacts. 

Presidential museums, then, are united by the 
objects they collect, preserve, and display. These 
artifacts make up a natural resource of sorts— 
something to be mined to serve a larger interest. 
Presenting these historical treasures lies at the 
heart of the museum experience. The objects in 
our collections do more than stand in mute tes- 
timony to the milestones of our time. They also 
give rise to emotion, from pleasure to disap- 
pointment, from joy to anger, from impatience 
with the present to reflection on what might 
have been. They help make an office that too 
often seems remote, abstract, and powerful more 
near to us, more human, and perhaps, more 
frail. 


Understanding Human Drama 


The things we display in presidential mu- 
seums may be the essence of our museums’ value, 
but they are not the whole story. As important 
as what we have to work with is what we do 


An ancient Greek helmet presented to Harry Truman by 
the Greek government in appreciation for the Truman 
Doctrine. 
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with it. For what purpose do these objects exist? 
What story do they tell? 

At the founding of each museum, directors 
and curators plan exhibits that “will be consis- 
tent with the dignity of the presidency and will 
present historically accurate and balanced inter- 
pretations of the former president and major 
events.”? This single focus results in common 
elements that appear in all the museums: the 
formative personal experiences, the chronology 
of public service, years in the White House, the 
role of the first lady, and so on. Indeed, I have 
often heard from those who have visited several 
museums that they form some common impres- 
sions about Presidents based on the exhibits. For 
example, visitors comment on such presidential 
qualities as hard work, the ability to make de- 
cisions, courage, an aptitude for politics, the 
ability to overcome failure—all of which are the 
subjects of exhibits. Visitors come to understand 
as well, I think, the foibles of Presidents and the 
constraints on their authority imposed by cir- 
cumstance and the nature of the office. 

But if marking the career of a President forms 
the basis for a museum’s program, it certainly 
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An exhibit at the Johnson Library on the Six-Day War of 1967 features the t 
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does not prescribe the boundaries. It is not a 
simple matter to boil down the essence of pres- 
idential museums to a single element, but it does 
seem to me that one theme dominates in all of 
them—the playing out of human drama. My 
dictionary defines drama as ‘any situation or 
series of events having vivid, emotional, con- 
flicting, or striking interest or results.’ That def- 
inition captures the basic quality of the story at 
presidential museums. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by looking at the way these museums deal 
with four topics: campaigns, the job of Presi- 
dent, war, and domestic issues. 

The drama begins long before the President 
takes his first step into the Oval Office. We have 
just endured nearly two years of the political 
campaigning that paved the way for George Bush 
to take office. Whether or not 1988 qualified as 
serious drama, campaigns always have conflict 
and emotion; they usually attract striking inter- 
est; occasionally they produce surprising results. 

Every presidential museum addresses cam- 
paigns, albeit in different ways. Most Presidents 
come to office after laboring years in the political 
vineyards. The unfolding of their political inter- 
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A case in the Eleanor Roosevelt Gallery at the FDR Library 
displays some of her favorite things. 


est and skill is well represented in their mu- 
seums, illustrated with campaign buttons, 
broadsides, or photographs of the candidate on 
the stump. At the Ford museum, for instance, 
the gallery begins with Gerald Ford’s first cam- 
paign headquarters, a Quonset hut originally set 
up strategically and with malice aforethought in 
the parking lot across the street from his rival’s 
business office. It is an unusual artifact, but it 
marks as nothing else can the beginnings of Ford’s 
political career. 

The Truman Library has recently completed a 
new 2,2000-square-foot exhibit about what may 
have been the most dramatic twentieth-century 
campaign, Truman’s 1948 upset of New York 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. The display con- 
tains wonderful items, some never before seen. 
It includes several examples of erroneous news- 
paper reporting of the outcome, not just the fa- 
mous Chicago Tribune headline, once again 
warning us against jumping to premature con- 
clusions. The exhibit uses documents, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, three-dimensional objects, oral 
history interviews—in short, the panoply of ‘‘real 
stuff.” “It is one of those rare exhibitions that 
no institution can do better than a presidential 
library,” the curator notes, “because no other 
institution has the vast range of original histor- 
ical materials at its disposal.” Exhibits such as 
this reveal the vigor of the candidates, the way 
they touched the public nerve in a fashion meant 
to get them elected. 

Once in office, Presidents assume a role in a 
much larger drama, that of governing a nation. 
Museums deal with the drama on a highly sym- 
bolic level. The best examples are the various 
depictions of the Oval Office or other presiden- 
tial work settings. In visitor surveys, these rep- 
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resentations consistently rate as the most popular 
of our attractions. People value quite strongly 
their access to the most tangible symbol of the 
office of President.* 

Beyond the symbols, however, is the drama 
of the day-to-day work of a President. Some- 
times a single object sets the mood. The Johnson 
museum introduces us to the first presidential 
hotline to the Soviet Union, for example. Lyn- 
don Johnson relied on it to avert an escalation 
of the Six-Day War in 1967. The hotline was not 
a telephone, as you might imagine, but two te- 
letypes—one, which is on display, transmitted 
in English, the other in Russian. Here a relatively 
simple mechanical device connotes the pressure 
on the President to act swiftly in times of peril. 
The Truman museum initially employed a dif- 
ferent approach, focusing on a concept rather 
than an object. It adopted Truman’s own expla- 
nation of his job to depict the six aspects of being 
President: commander-in-chief, director of for- 
eign policy, head of state, chief of the executive 
branch, legislative initiator, and head of his po- 
litical party. Although current displays change 
the emphasis somewhat, they still illustrate these 
functions through photographs, documents, and 
artifacts. The most unusual may well be a two- 
thousand-year-old warrior’s helmet given to 
Truman by the Greek government to show ap- 
preciation for the Truman Doctrine, the admin- 
istration’s most singular foreign policy initiative. 

Budgeting a President’s time is a constant 
challenge. Increasing numbers of complex issues 


The seizure of the SS Mayaquez is examined in this exhibit 
at the Gerald Ford Museum in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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At the Johnson Library an exhibit on the Vietnam war 
demonstrates how television brought the war into Ameri- 
cans’ living rooms. 


reach the Oval Office for decision, and cere- 
monial demands grow apace. Basketball teams 
and beauty queens are swept in for brief greet- 
ings timed to the minute amid the flow of official 
business and meetings with staff, foreign lead- 
ers, the cabinet, and members of Congress. These 
are elements of the drama of work. The Ford 
museum uses that backdrop to examine a single 
historical episode, the Cambodian seizure of an 
American cargo ship, the SS Mayaguez, and her 
forty-man crew. For three days in May 1975, a 
full-scale international crisis moved onto the 
White House calendar. Even as the Mayaguez 
incident recedes in memory, and frankly many 
visitors do not recall it immediately, the exhibit 
serves a worthwhile purpose. Each year stu- 
dents enrolled in a public policy course at a local 
university spend one evening examining this 
display, trying to understand how a leader 
reaches decisions, juggles competing demands 
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on his time, and mediates among conflicting in- 
terests when executing policy. The risk inherent 
in choice becomes starkly apparent. 

The drama of presidential responsibility de- 
picted in the work setting takes on a special poi- 
gnancy at the Kennedy museum. There, raised 
slightly on a platform, sits a replica of John Ken- 
nedy’s desk exactly as he left it in November 
1963 when he flew to Dallas. On the desktop, 
visitors see framed photographs of his children 
and the coconut on which Kennedy, the captain 
of patrol boat PT-109, carved a message after his 
craft was sunk in the Pacific during World War 
II. 

Collectively, exhibits about the day-to-day work 
of Presidents, whether these exhibits are sym- 
bolic or more mundane, teach general lessons 
about statecraft, about the nature of situations, 
of decisions and actions, and about the men who 
have guided their nation through them.° 

Most often, we associate drama with crisis. 
Presidential museums show more than their share 
of crises, including this country’s participation 
in wars. War is a theme that connects every sin- 
gle museum, from Hoover through Carter. Ex- 
hibits at the Roosevelt museum, for instance, 
include a soiled, well-used map of Sicily—Gen. 
George Patton’s own guide to the Italian cam- 
paign. Also displayed is a charcoal sketch of Jo- 
seph Stalin inscribed in Russian by Stalin to 
Roosevelt on D day, June 6, 1944, in appreciation 


A gift from the People’s 
Republic of China to 
President Ford on display at 
the Gerald R. Ford Museum 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Eisenhower drafted this in-case-of-failure message the day before the D day invasion of France but mistakenly dated it July 
5 instead of June. It is displayed in the Eisenhower Library along with other mementoes of World War II. 


Original from 
viaities by (SOC gle UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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for the “long-delayed’’ opening of the second 
front. Other relics of the war include a letter 
from Albert Einstein, a letter that helped launch 
development of the atomic bomb. 

Harry Truman’s museum presents an exhibit, 
complete with an artillery piece, about Truman’s 
character-shaping years in World War I. With 
Franklin Roosevelt’s death over twenty-five years 
later, Truman was thrust into the forefront of 
the Second World War. Faced with the imme- 
diate prospect of directing the country’s war ef- 
fort, Truman said he felt as if ‘‘the moon, the 
stars, and all the planets had just fallen in on 
me.” The drama of those last months finds 
expression in photographs of German officers 
signing surrender documents and of the July 
1945 Potsdam Conference. An eighteen-foot, 650- 
pound brass model of the battleship Missouri 
recalls the Japanese surrender. Ironically, im- 
ages of the war are grouped around the table 
upon which the United Nations Charter was 
eventually signed. 

Visitors to the Eisenhower museum see mili- 
tary equipment and armaments, uniforms and 
campaign ribbons, wartime photographs and 
documents. The general’s handwritten draft of 
a message in case the D day invasion failed is 
displayed, as is the staff car the general used in 
Europe. Just south of the museum entrance, in 
a parklike setting, stands a statue of Eisenhower 
in his battle dress, a silent reminder of modern 
war. It carries an inscription from his ‘‘Address 
to the American Soldier’: ‘I cannot let this day 
pass without telling the fighting men. . . that 
my fondest boast will always be: I was their fel- 
low soldier.” 

The story continues into the 1960s. America’s 
painful experience in Vietnam occupies the vis- 
itor at the Johnson museum where there is a 
place in the gallery modeled after a living room. 
Facing an easychair are more than a dozen tele- 
vision screens, each carrying a riveting image of 
that war. The searing picture of the South Vi- 
etnamese officer, gun pointed at a kneeling pris- 
oner, pulling the trigger, reminds us powerfully 
that the Vietnam war was the first to be seen in 
practically every home, often in vivid color, 
sending a message of devastation and suffering. 

Many, many Americans have no first-hand 
memory of war. Those born after about 1962 
have grown to adulthood without knowing, or 
being conscious of, the impact of war on our 
recent history. They were barely teenagers when 
the last American forces left Saigon during Ger- 
ald Ford’s administration. Presidential mu- 
seums serve as our collective memory about the 
particularly tragic human drama that is war, tell- 
ing the story of winning and losing, surviving 
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and suffering through the careers of our nation’s 
commanders-in-chief. 

It is worth noting, of course, that not all policy 
dramas have their roots in war, or even in for- 
eign affairs. Domestic trauma and turmoil are 
thoroughly aired in presidential museums, too. 
Examples include economic challenges such as 
inflation, recession, and, of course, the Great 
Depression. At the Roosevelt museum, the fig- 
ure of a man takes visitors back to the 1930s with 
a placard: “Work-is-what-I-want-and-not-char- 
ity. Who-will-help-me-get-a-job. . . .” Telling 
photographs of a country braced for hard times 
set the mood for an exhibit about the first one 
hundred days of the administration. It includes 
the stirring 1933 inaugural address: ‘‘the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.”” Other events 
and causes mark our domestic history and ap- 
pear in our museums as well: social issues from 
education and medical care for the aged to crime 
control and public policy controversies involving 
space exploration, defense spending, and na- 
tional energy conservation, among scores of oth- 
ers. 

The treatment of the civil rights movement, 
however, best illustrates how presidential mu- 
seums depict dramatic domestic situations. Be- 
fore civil rights was a movement as we know it, 
the Hoover administration dealt with the “‘Ne- 
gro issue.”” The Hoover museum exhibit shows 
how Lou Henry Hoover's unprecedented invi- 
tation to the wife of a black member of Congress 
to join her at the White House provoked much 
letter writing, both in support and in opposition. 
By the time Harry Truman became President, 
civil rights took on a new immediacy. Truman 
responded. His “Fair Deal,’”’ for instance, called 
for a permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission to protect minority rights. The Tru- 
man museum marked the administration’s civil 
rights accomplishments with a special exhibit 
last year commemorating the fortieth anniver- 
sary of Truman’s order to desegregate the armed 
forces. The exhibit opened in conjunction with 
a reunion of the Tuskegee Airmen, many of whom 
had served in racially segregated units in World 
War II. 

The Eisenhower museum displays letters be- 
tween Vice President Richard Nixon and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and documents about the Su- 
preme Court’s seminal Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Topeka decision. The Kennedy museum 
recounts John and Robert Kennedy’s clashes 
with Mississippi Governor Ross Barnett. The story 
reaches its climax at the Johnson museum in 
Austin, Texas. Approaching exhibits about Great 
Society programs, the visitor glimpses the eerie 
visage of a young black girl seated on a run- 
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down backporch. Nearby are stark symbols of 
segregated society—a sign designating separate 
restrooms for blacks and whites, another curi- 
ously reading ‘Colored Only—No Whites Al- 
lowed.’’ Next comes Lyndon Johnson, 
ramrodding landmark legislation on civil rights, 
voting rights, and housing through Congress. 
In the end, the visitor faces a monitor, picks 
up a headset, and listens as a black man explains 
how he first gained the right to vote, then got 
a job and won election as mayor of a small Mis- 
sissippi town, and ultimately became the county 
supervisor in Jackson—the individual fulfill- 
ment of Lyndon Johnson's dream. 

The treatment of civil rights shows presiden- 
tial museums at their best. Employing almost 
every conceivable resource from objects to doc- 
uments to video, these exhibits look at the issue 
through the eyes of ordinary people as well as 
the President. They revive our memories of an 
intractable human drama. They document how 
our government has sought to resolve an epo- 
chal social dilemma. 

I have suggested here that campaigns, Presi- 
dents’ work, war, and domestic turmoil make 
up the story of human drama in presidential 
museums. What impact does this have on visi- 
tors? How do they respond to our story? 

We are fortunate that human drama springs 
so naturally to center stage in our museums. It 
helps us, in a sense, entertain our visitors, but 
drama’s value far surpasses that. Put simply, 
human drama stimulates learning. Our mu- 
seums, by giving rise to emotion and wonder, 
begin the process of education. Alfred North 
Whitehead has written persuasively that all 
learning begins with what he calls ‘‘romance.” 
Romance (what I have termed ‘‘drama’’) creates 
excitement and a love for the subject, which in 
turn lead to further investigation and, at last, a 
broader level of knowledge. But without ro- 
mance, no real learning would ever begin.® “The 
most powerful museum experiences are the 
emotional ones, the romantic ones,’’ writes one 
authority. “This is the real education that takes 
place in museums.”” By marshaling the objects 
in our collections to portray the drama of our 
recent history, presidential museums spark the 
romance that leads, ultimately, to learning. Ad- 
mittedly, learning in museums is a difficult thing 
to measure. But, if we are to believe Whitehead, 
the place to start is by provoking our visitors, 
saddening them, angering them, thrilling them, 
challenging them. 

In some settings this is relatively easy to do. 
Some visitors connect immediately through a sort 
of first-hand experience once removed. Cued by 
an exhibit, they respond instantly. The Kennedy 
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museum experience provides the best example. 
Consider this passage from a review: 

As one exits into the great hall, reeling from two 

assasinations, mourning lost youth and leadership, 

there is the knock-out punch—an 18-foot-long im- 

age of a smiling Jack Kennedy walking through 

dune grass in the Cape Cod sunlight. And then, 
seen through the glass wall beyond, in carefully 
planted dune grass, is his sailboat, immediately 
invoking an intensely personal sense of the end of life 
and pleasure, played against the harbor view and 
the void of the soaring memorial space, which is 
furnished only with a huge American flag. This is 
consummate theater, art and politics.® 

The impact of a skillfully crafted exhibit cannot 

be doubted. It has laid bare this visitor’s emo- 

tions. 

The emotional connection so essential to 
learning takes place in a special way at John 
Kennedy’s museum. But it happens in different 
forms elsewhere, too. Presidential museums cre- 
ate a variety of ways for people to connect with 
exhibits. Referred to by some as ‘‘opportunities 
for success,” these connections must match up 
with visitors’ needs if the exhibits are to work. 
Success comes in many shapes and sizes. For 
the high school student visiting the Roosevelt 
museum, success could mean finding that elu- 
sive bit of information about the first hundred 
days to finish a class paper. Success for a Boy 
Scout troop visiting the Carter museum might 
be a citizenship experience worthy of a merit 
badge. For members of the Tuskegee Airmen, 
success could have meant understanding better 
their place in history as a result of a trip to the 
Truman museum. The list is endless. 

Frequently, visitors tell us when we have done 
things right. They may admit that they had not 
thought about this or that angle, or that an action 
makes more sense when presented ina historical 
context. Sometimes they are pleasantly sur- 
prised, as the skeptical visitor to the Johnson 
museum revealed: “I didn’t think I’d enjoy any- 
thing about this Democrat. I was wrong. I learned 
a lot.” 

We do not always succeed. A few people never 
really do connect. There are visitors to Herbert 
Hoover’s museum who ask, ‘When did Hoover 
invent the vacuum cleaner?” or “Where is the 
display about the FBI?” And one visitor to the 
Johnson museum approached the information 
desk in mid-July to ask, ‘‘Where are the Christ- 
mas trees I saw the last time I was in here?” But 
these are the exception, not the rule.? 


Plans for the Future 


Future visitors to presidential museums have 
much to look forward to. The core exhibits of 
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many museums will change in the next few years, 
notably at the Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman 
museums. The others will continue to refurbish 
portions of their main exhibits, keeping their 
galleries fresh with feature exhibitions.‘ Our 
displays and themes will constantly adapt to new 
issues, different historical interpretations, new 
objects, better technology, and changing visitor 
interests. 

The future also includes two new presidential 
museums. The Ronald Reagan Library and Mu- 
seum, located about thirty miles north of Los 
Angeles, is scheduled to open in early 1991. The 
ninth member of the presidential library system, 
it will be the first built west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This year will see construction begin on 
the Richard M. Nixon Museum on the grounds 
of Nixon’s birthplace in Yorba Linda, California. 
Although it will contain objects about the Nixon 
presidency on loan from the National Archives 
and Records Administration, the museum will 
be operated privately, and the papers of the Nixon 
administration will remain in the custody of the 
National Archives in Washington. 


NOTES 


Frank H. Mackaman is director of the Gerald R. Ford 
Library in Ann Arbor, MI, and the Gerald R. Ford Mu- 
seum in Grand Rapids, MI. 

'My perspective on these matters has been shaped by 
visits to the museums and by the year during which I 
was the curator of the Gerald R. Ford Museum. My fellow 
curators helped me prepare this article by responding to 
a questionnaire. In it, | asked them to reflect upon the 
resources they use, the ways they develop exhibits, and 
their philosophies about the role and scope of presiden- 
tial museums. 

2Presidential Libraries Handbook (1985), p. 6-2. 

3The Random House Dictionary of the English Language, 
2d ed., unabridged (1987). 

4A recent temporary exhibit at the Hoover museum 
treated the symbolic presidency in a more whimsical, yet 
equally effective, way. “39 Men’’ brought together ob- 
jects—about two hundred in all—associated with each 
U.S. President, from Calvin Coolidge’s mechanical ex- 
ercise horse to Grover Cleveland’s wedding cake. The 
exhibit brought to life the personal or human side of 
Presidents. It worked. Attendance at the museum more 
than doubled to over 100,000 in the course of the exhibit. 

5First ladies figure prominently in many of the mu- 
seums, too. In addition to displaying such popular items 
as gowns and jewelry, the museums document the first 
lady’s independent interests: Eleanor Roosevelt and the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, Betty Ford 
and the Equal Rights Amendment, Rosalynn Carter and 
mental health awareness, to name a few. 

®Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and 
Other Essays (1967). Whitehead describes the two other 
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Presidential museums, as a group, plan to ex- 
pand their educational programming beyond ex- 
hibits, too. Most, if not all, museums currently 
conduct special tour programs, prepare mate- 
rials for schoolchildren, or sponsor lectures, films, 
or discussion forums. They host conferences and 
anniversary celebrations, too. But the potential 
to go beyond exhibit-based educational activities 
is relatively untapped. 

Changes in presidential museums will replen- 
ish an already bountiful natural resource for 
America’s people. Through the power of objects 
and the story of human drama they tell, these 
museums occupy a precious place in our heri- 
tage. Lyndon Johnson expressed it well: 


I hope that visitors who come here will achieve a 
closer understanding of the office of the Presi- 
dency, which affects their own lives so greatly. I 
hope that those who shared in the history of this 
time will remember it and see it in perspective, and 
that the young people who come here will get a 
clearer comprehension of what this Nation tried to 
do in an eventful period of its history. O 
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stages in the learning cycle as ‘‘precision,” which in- 
volves learning the details, or what usually takes place 
in the classroom, and “generalization,” when the mature 
learner places the particular subject in the context of what 
he or she already knows. 

7Richard Kool of the Royal British Columbia Museum 
writing in Carolyn P. Blackmon, et al., Open Conversa- 
tions: Strategies for Professional Development in Museums 
(1988), pp. 44-45. 

SAda Louise Huxtable, ‘The Museum Upstages the 
Library,” New York Times, Oct. 28, 1979, p. D-31. Em- 
phasis added. Beginning in the spring of 1989, the sail- 
boat will be displayed indoors. 

*Occasionally the visitor causes museum staff mem- 
bers to rethink their perspectives. Consider the case of 
the docent at the Johnson museum who asked an eight- 
year-old boy who had just seen the Magna Carta, ‘Have 
you ever seen anything older?” The boy responded, “Yes, 
rocks.” 

‘All presidential museums supplement their core ex- 
hibits with short-term feature exhibitions. Several ex- 
amples from the past two years follow: 

“Korea: America’s First Limited War’ (Johnson) 

“Political Cartoons: Humor in Politics’ (Eisenhower) 

“One Woman, No Vote” (Carter) 

“Greta Kempton: Forty Years on Canvas” (Truman) 

“From West Branch to Washington’ (Hoover) 

“The Cuban Missile Crisis” (Kennedy) 

“Northwest Ordinance: Constitution for a Growing 
Nation” (Ford) 

“Naval and Hudson Valley Art: Selections from Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s Collection” (Roosevelt) 
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Presidential Gifts 


ince the administration of George Wash- 

ington, gift-giving has been a strong tra- 

dition in the American presidency. The 

President receives tokens both elaborate 
and homely from all strata of society—from for- 
eign heads of state to local craftspersons. Until 
the first presidential library was established by 
Franklin Roosevelt, there was no regularized 
system for the care and display of these objects. 
Because each library operates a museum, the 
American public have the opportunity to see these 
gifts that were meant for them. 

When a President or member of his family 
receives a gift, it is usually turned over to the 
National Archives, which stores it until the end 
of his administration and a new presidential li- 
brary is able to receive it. According to federal 
regulation, any gift that is appraised as being 
over minimal value ($180) and is not kept for 
official use is handled by the National Archives. 
In general, though, the Archives’ Office of Pres- 
idential Libraries receives most of what is given 
to the President. 

The assortment of objects a President receives 
is truly remarkable. Though most people may 
readily call to mind the impressive presentations 
made by other heads of state, gifts sent by the 
people of the United States are probably the most 
numerous in the collections—certainly the most 
varied. The assortment ranges from professional 
commissioned works of art and craftsmanship 
to simple, home-made items. They represent the 
talents, ingenuity, and humor of our populace. 

The small sampling of presidential gifts on the 
following pages gives only a small glimpse of 
the variety and breadth of the collections at the 
presidential museums. What inspires a citizen 
to send something to the President? During 
Franklin Roosevelt’s administration, the hope 
generated by the New Deal moved some people 
to express their thanks and confidence in more 
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than words. Sometimes a crusading spirit for a 
particular cause seems to catch on, and people 
want to demonstrate their support. 

During the bicentennial of the Declaration of 
Independence, Gerald Ford received hundreds 
of objects that used patriotic themes and sym- 
bols, depicted historic events, and were deco- 
rated in red, white, and blue. A particular event 
may also be commemorated by a gift. The pa- 
pier-maché of FDR as the Sphinx refers to his 
silence regarding the decision to run for a third 
term; the model of PT-109 recalls a critical mo- 
ment in John Kennedy’s life. At other times, a 
person may simply feel moved to offer a gift 
because of a known interest of a President or 
because in giving, one may in some way share 
in the presidency and become part of its histor- 
ical record. 

The most spectacular collections are those of 
gifts from foreign countries. Jewels, precious 
metals, crystal, paintings, sculptures, and an- 
cient treasures are certainly represented, but the 
list also includes framed photographs, clothing, 
watches, and animals. Tokens of friendship and 
good will between nations may take any form. 
Often, a state gift expresses something of the 
cultural heritage of the nation bestowing it. The 
silk Turkish carpet, the ancient Greek vase, and 
the T’ang Dynasty horseman are examples. 

The presidential libraries and museums safe- 
guard and display all of the types of gifts de- 
scribed above and many, many more. Though 
in cold dollar values a homemade quilt may 
not compare with a jewel-encrusted gold dag- 
ger, both are valued by the President who re- 
ceives them and by the people who care for 
them today. In looking after these gifts, the 
presidential library system acts as a custodian 
for the citizenry. The gifts come from and to 
the people, and at the museums, the people 
may share the feelings of pride and good will 
that they express. 
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REAGAN LIBRARY 


1. Chief Ivan Sidney, chairman of the Hopi Tribe, 
presented this Hopi eagle kachina doll to the President in 
1982. 

2. A large silk hand-knotted carpet decorated with 
geometric designs from His Excellency Turgut Ozal, 
prime minister of Turkey, to President Reagan, 1988. 

3. “Trail Blazin’ for Tax Reform’’ is the message on this 
model Conestoga wagon, which was a gift to President 
Reagan in 1985 from John Ashcroft, governor of 
Missouri. 

4. “Dab nam bhee’’ (sacred sword) presented to the 
President by Lt. Gen. Sawaeng Theerasawat, Royal Thai 
Police Department, 1988. The handle and sheath are 
silver with mother-of-pearl decoration. 


TRAIL BLAZIN " 
FOR TAX REFORM, 


FORD MUSEUM 


4. The 1977 Detroit Lions signed and presented this NFL 
football to President Ford, himself a fan and former college 
player. 

5. The bicentennial logo is the design for this necklace of 
red, white, and blue precious stones given to Betty Ford 
during the celebration of two hundred years of American 
independence. 


CARTER LIBRARY 


1. Solid silver falcon atop a piece of fluorite. Presented to 
President Carter by Crown Prince Fahd bin Abd al-Aziz Al- 
Saud of Saudi Arabia during his state visit to Washington, 
D.C., on May 25, 1977. 

2. Hand-tooled gold evening purse set with diamonds, 
rubies, and green onyx. Presented to Rosalynn Carter by 
King Hassan II of Morocco on his state visit, November 14, 
1978. 

3. Hand-decorated ostrich egg music box. The interior scene 
shows President Carter and his cabinet. It was given to the 
President by its creator between 1977 and 1979. 
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KENNEDY LIBRARY 


1. The Clackamas County, Oregon, Democratic Committee 
gave to President Kennedy this figurine entitled ‘‘Happy 
Donkey.” 

2. Model of PT-109, sixteen inches long with a five-inch beam. 
Presented to John Kennedy in May 1961. 


JOHNSON LIBRARY 


3. Wooden cane with horn handle, ornamented with gold, 
diamonds, and one sherry topaz given to President Johnson by 
King Hassan II of Morocco in February 1967. 

4. The Scalp, bronze sculpture by Frederic Remington, 1898. 
Originally owned by Sam Rayburn, then by his successor as 
Speaker of the House, John McCormack, who gave it to the 
President in October 1968. 

5. A T'ang Dynasty figure in terra cotta, excavated near Xian. 
Given by President and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek on May 9, 
1967. 


EISENHOWER LIBRARY 

1. A covered glass bowl presented to President Eisenhower in 
1964 by the Republicans at Hershey, some cabinet members, 
and other supporters. It is 111 inches tall and 9° inches wide. 
Etched on the top rim is ‘‘The United States of America,” 

2. Adoration of the Three Wise Kings by a southeast 
German master, ca. 1500, oil on wood panel. Gift of Konrad 
Adenauer, chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

3. A Colt 45 Peacemaker with antler grips and engraved 
acanthus leaf designs on the metal. From the People of 
Connecticut to “Dwight David Eisenhower/President of the 
United States/Man of Peace.”’ ; 

4. Wrist watch with portrait of King Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
Each hour is marked by a ruby. Given by the king in February 
1957. 
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TRUMAN LIBRARY 


1, Gen. Walter Krueger gives Truman a rare samurai sword on 
March 4, 1946, that he received while with the Tenth Army 
occupation forces. The sword was made by the master 
blademaker, Masamune, ca. 1291. 

2. Attic black-figure lecythos, 100-500 B.C. Presented to 
President Truman by a Greek delegation on March 28, 1949, to 
express gratitude for American assistance and in honor of the 
128th anniversary of Greek independence. 

3. This hand-carved wooden caricature of Truman was sent to 
him by its creator following the President's 1948 victory over 
Thomas Dewey. 


ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 


1. Gold-filigree dagger and scabbard set with twelve 
diamonds of various sizes, accompanied by a sequin- 
embroidered velvet belt. It was given to President Roosevelt 
by King Abdul Aziz Al-Saud in February 1945. 

2. Model of an early submarine, approximately thirteen 
inches long and nine inches high. The hull is of white pine, 
and the propeller and other fixtures are of bronze or copper. 
It was sent to FDR in April 1938 by Mr. Clifton Meek, who 
had read of the President's interest in ship models. It was 
probably constructed around the turn of the century. 

3. Seven-foot-tall papier-maché figure of FDR as the Sphinx. 
It was used on December 9, 1939, as the central figure in a 
satiric review at the annual winter dinner of the Gridiron 
Club and was designed and executed by James D. Preston, 
assistant administrative secretary of the National Archives. 
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HOOVER LIBRARY 


1. This deep blue cloth is ornamented with silver edging and depicts an 
oriental scene in gold. It is 34% inches high and 13% inches wide. 

2, 3. Not all presidential gifts are elaborate works of man. The 
President also often receives tokens of the land’s bounty. On September 
4, 1931, Herbert Hoover received baskets of peaches from Michigan's 
“Peach Queen” Virginia Allor (2). In November he accepted a cartload 
of Maine potatoes outside of the White House (3). 

4. This ivory totem pole, fourteen inches tall, is inscribed on the back of 
the wings “Greetings to Herbert Hoover President, U.S.A. From 
Denali Post 1685 V.F.W. Anchorage, Alaska 1930.” 


The Challenge of Citizenship 


By Paul S. Sarbanes 


Every September 17, the anniversary of the signing 
of the Constitution, the National Archives exhibits all 
four pages of this landmark document. This day ts 
also marked with a naturalization ceremony in the 
Rotunda of the National Archives Building. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1988, Senator Paul S. Sarbanes of Mary- 
land, the featured guest speaker, welcomed the new 
citizens and spoke to them of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. The following ts the text of 
Senator Sarbanes’s address. 


am honored and moved to be here with 
you today for the annual celebration of 
Constitution Week—the 201st anniversary 
of the signing of the Constitution, which 
took place on September 17, 1787—and most of 
all, to welcome twenty-eight new Americans to 
the awesome rights and responsibilities that 
American citizenship places on all of us. 

Becoming a United States citizen is an aus- 
picious event. It is not sought casually or achieved 
easily. It requires difficult decisions and abiding 
commitment. The memories of this day will re- 
main with you for the rest of your lives. 

I know this very well from the experience of 
my own family. I was born here, an American 
citizen, but both my parents came to this country 
as immigrants. My father came to America be- 
fore World War I, as a boy of fifteen, and my 
mother came after the war. Both were natural- 
ized American citizens. 

They instilled in their children a deep sense 
of civic responsibility and a strong interest in 
public issues. They taught us never to take de- 
mocracy for granted but to treasure it, to work 
for it. From their example we learned respect, 
indeed reverence, for this country and for its 
institutions. 

In my own family, in fact, we have maintained 
this immigrant tradition. My wife came from the 
United Kingdom and is a naturalized citizen; so 
I feel very close to the twenty-eight persons to- 
day who have just become new citizens of our 
great republic. 
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It is appropriate that this ceremony should 
take place here in the Rotunda of the National 
Archives, on the one day of the year when the 
National Archives displays all four pages of the 
Constitution, the oldest written instrument of 
national government in the world today. I hope 
in the years to come you will find occasion to 
return to this great rotunda, to remember this 
ceremony, and to think about the documents 
that are displayed here. 

The cornerstone of all our institutions is the 
United States Constitution, and it is about that 
extraordinary, durable, and resilient document 
that I wish to talk today. A little over a decade 
ago, as you well know, we marked the bicen- 
tennial of the Declaration of Independence. Then 
last year we celebrated the bicentennial of the 
American Constitution. In my own view, the 
bicentennial of the Constitution was by far the 
more auspicious and significant occasion. 

I say this because many countries have had 
revolutions, as we did a little more than two 
hundred years ago, but not many countries have 
subsequently been able to put into place a sys- 
tem of free self-government and the rule of law 
and to sustain it for two centuries. I think it is 
fair to describe the Constitution as an act of ge- 
nius on the part of the nation’s Founding Fa- 
thers, who gathered in Philadelphia 201 years 
ago. 

In addition, our Constitution has served as the 
glue that binds our nation together. Today you 
took an oath to support and defend the Consti- 
tution. Those of us who serve in public office 
take exactly the same oath. In other countries 
the unity of the nation derives from a homo- 
geneous population, or a common religion, or a 
shared cultural and social heritage extending back 
over the centuries. This is not the case with the 
United States. When I was a young boy, my 
father loved to tell me the story of Franklin Roos- 
evelt’s meeting with a delegation from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution can trace 
their families to the very beginnings of our re- 
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public, but the story goes that, when they came 
in to see President Roosevelt, he greeted them 
by saying ‘Welcome, fellow immigrants.” 

With that greeting, he said much about what 
kind of a country America is. It is our Consti- 
tution that holds us together. It is our allegiance 
to this document and what it stands for that has 
enabled us as a nation to include people from 
every country, of every color, of every culture, 
of every religious background and to make of 
all of them Americans, citizens of this republic. 

At the same time, the Constitution has re- 
mained extraordinarily resilient, rising to meet 
challenges that the Founding Fathers, in all their 
wisdom, could not have foreseen. This has proved 
possible because our Constitution essentially fo- 
cuses on the process of how we make decisions, 
and not on what the substance of those decisions 
should be. 

The Constitution does not tell any one of us 
what our position on a particular issue should 
be. Often we differ sharply among ourselves— 
as one should ina vibrant and vital democracy— 
over what our policies should be, whether it is 
a matter of foreign or domestic policy. 

What the Constitution tells us is what we will 
do about resolving those differences, how de- 
cisions will be made. It establishes a system that 
gives people with conflicting views the oppor- 
tunity to express those views, and to resolve and 
reconcile them. It represents the integrity of the 
political process, and it is a triumph of means 
over ends. 

The Constitution rejects the proposition that 
one is entitled to use any and all tactics to achieve 
a particular goal. It gives those of us who are a 
minority today an opportunity to become a ma- 
jority tomorrow by ensuring that we are pro- 
tected from the tyranny of the majority. At the 
same time, it provides a means whereby today’s 
majority can implement its decisions. 

As American citizens, you take on a very heavy 
responsibility. Our system of government is very 
complicated. We have a federal system that di- 
vides responsibilities between the national and 
state governments. We have a separation of 
powers and an interaction among the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches. A judge can 
rule unconstitutional, null and void, actions taken 
by the Congress and by the President, assuming 
the Supreme Court will uphold his ruling. That 
independent judiciary is a hallmark of our po- 
litical system. 

The concern for how we do things inevitably 
gives rise from time to time to impatience and 
frustration. But no one should be so zealous in 
pursuing a particular goal that he or she seeks 
to impose that objective on others contrary to 
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the processes of the Constitution. We must re- 
spect the rights of others, their right to free speech, 
their right to assemble, their right to free wor- 
ship. Our system presupposes that while you 
may in certain instances be a winner, you must 
also be prepared to be a loser. 

Finally, I want to emphasize to you that the 
Constitution and our system of government does 
not operate in a vacuum. Our democracy is not 
a perpetual motion machine that, once having 
been set in motion, can be counted on to operate 
smoothly. It requires the commitment of each 
succeeding generation. You will be called upon 
to lend a hand in keeping our society on an even 
keel. 

As citizens, as I said earlier, you now have 
many rights and responsibilities. Indifference is 
out of place in a democracy. The ancient Greeks 
looked very scornfully upon the man who was 
not deeply involved in his society. In fact, our 
modern word idiot comes from the Greek word 
idiotes, meaning a man who leads a completely 
private existence and contributes nothing to the 
common welfare. As I watched the twenty-eight 
new citizens taking the oath this morning, I was 
convinced in my own mind that there are no 
idiotes in this group. 

Let me close with a story that comes from the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 201 
years ago. The delegates had been assembled 
through a long, hot summer, beginning in May 
and running until the 17th of September. After 
completing their work and leaving Indepen- 
dence Hall, they walked through the streets of 
Philadelphia. Among them was Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, the oldest of the delegates at the con- 
vention, already in his eighties. The story is told 
that as they passed a crowd, a lady called out 
to Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘What is it to be, Dr. 
Franklin? A monarchy or a republic?” and Ben- 
jamin Franklin turned to her and replied, “A 
republic, Madam, if you can keep it.” 

With those words Franklin posed the chal- 
lenge that confronts each succeeding generation 
of Americans. As his colleague Dr. Benjamin 
Rush is reported to have observed after the war 
for American Independence: ‘The American war 
is over, but this is far from the case with the 
American Revolution. On the contrary, nothing 
but the first act of the great drama is closed.” 

You who become citizens today will share in 
the great and difficult privilege of continuing to 
write the succeeding acts of that great drama. 
Franklin’s challenge, uttered in the streets of 
Philadelphia 201 years ago, is now your chal- 
lenge. I welcome you warmly as you join in the 
great historic endeavor of keeping our republic. 
Congratulations. 
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By Constance Potter 


his is the first of a regular series of 

articles about genealogical research at 

the National Archives and Records Ad- 

ministration (NARA). The first two ar- 
ticles will describe procedures for doing research 
and will discuss National Archives publications 
helpful to genealogical research. Later articles 
will explain specific series of records, including 
histories of the records, what information the 
records provide, and how to get into the records. 
Copies of the records will illustrate each article. 
Subjects for future issues include St. Albans 
manifests for Canadian crossings, naturalization 
records, and ordering military records by mail. 

The National Archives comprises the Archives 
building in Washington, D.C.; branches at Pick- 
ett Street in Alexandria, Virginia, and Suitland, 
Maryland; eleven regional archives branches; 
eight presidential libraries and two presidential 
materials projects; and fourteen records centers, 
including the Washington National Records 
Center in Suitland, Maryland, and the National 
Personnel Records Center in St. Louis, Missouri. 
A new Archives building is scheduled to open 
in College Park, Maryland, in 1994. 

These respositories hold federal records that 
are available to the public. Both the volume of 
the records and the way they are organized can 
make using the National Archives a formidable 
task. This article describes NARA procedures at 
the Archives building in Washington, D.C., and 
explains how to get the most out of research 
time. 

The National Archives preserves and makes 
available to researchers the permanently valu- 
able noncurrent records of the federal govern- 
ment. Noncurrent records generally refer to 
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records thirty or more years old. Many of these 
records, such as census schedules, ship passen- 
ger arrival lists, and land records, include in- 
formation useful to genealogical research. One 
ought to remember, however, that bureaucrats 
created these records for other bureaucrats—not 
for the historical and genealogical information 
they contain. 

It is sometimes as important to know what a 
respository does not have as it is to know what 
it does have. NARA does not hold state, county, 
or municipal records; colonial records; or family 
histories. For vital statistics (birth, death, and 
marriage records) contact the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics for the state in which the event occurred. 
The Local History and Genealogy Reading Room 
at the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
has a substantial collection of family histories. 
State archives are the best places to begin look- 
ing for colonial records. 

The National Archives Building is at 7th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20408. Parking may be difficult; however, 
buses and the subway stop near the building. 
The Central Research Room and the Microfilm 
Research Room are open for research from 8:45 
A.M. until 10 p.M., Monday through Friday, and 
8:45 A.M. to 5:15 P.M. on Saturdays. The Ar- 
chives is closed on Sundays and holidays. 

The National Archives is a large repository 
and at first may be intimidating, but if a re- 
searcher is aware of some of the procedures and 
regulations, the visit will be more pleasant and 
productive. The following rules and procedures 
were created to help preserve the records and 
to ensure that they are available for all research- 
ers—today and in the future. 
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Entering the Building 


When entering or leaving the building, a re- 
searcher must sign a register at the guard’s desk 
at the Pennsylvania Avenue entrance. The first 
time a researcher enters the building, the guards 
need to see either one piece of identification with 
a photograph or two pieces of identification with 
matching signatures. With each subsequent visit, 
the guards must see a researcher’s card, which 
is issued by the Archives, or a photo ID. 

Briefcases and packages are also checked ev- 
ery time a person leaves or enters the building. 
Cameras, computers, and other equipment are 
registered with the guard every time they are 
brought into or out of the building. Researchers 
bringing in original record-like materials, such 
as old military discharge papers, must sign these 
in; this will save time, and possible embarrass- 
ment, when leaving the building. 
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Getting a Researcher’s Card 


Research cards are issued to all researchers 
using original records; researchers using only 
microfilm do not need a card. The card is valid 
for two years. Researchers must sign in and show 
their cards whenever they visit a research room 
or reference office in the stacks. 


The Microfilm Research Room 


In contrast to the other research rooms in 
NARA, the Microfilm Research Room is a self- 
help room. Researchers file and refile their mi- 
crofilm and put the microfilm on and take it off 
the readers. 

On busy days, particularly Saturdays, there 
may be a waiting list or a two-hour limit on the 
microfilm readers. 

There is a small library adjacent to the Micro- 


On the fourth floor of the National Archives Building is the Microfilm Research Room. The stack area is filled with rows of 
these drawers containing approximately 150,000 rolls of microfilm. 
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film Research Room that holds published census 
indexes, select published passenger arrival lists, 
select enumeration district maps, and other pub- 
lications relating to genealogical research. As 
noted above, the National Archives does not col- 
lect family histories. 

The staff can answer questions about the rec- 
ords and about procedures for using the records 
and making copies. 

A ten-minute slide show that describes the 
major genealogical records available at the Na- 
tional Archives is shown throughout the day 
and evening in Room 401, next door to the Mi- 
crofilm Reading Room. Between 8:45 a.M. and 
5:00 P.M. genealogy aids are available to answer 
questions. 


The Central Research Room 


The National Archives strictly controls what 
can be taken into the Central Research Room 
and other research rooms in the building (with 
the exception of the microfilm reading room). 
Fountain pens are not permitted in research rooms 
where original documents are present. Items such 
as briefcases, coats, and purses must be stored 
in the nearby lockers. The lockers are for use 
during research room hours; no materials may 
be left in the lockers overnight. 

After a researcher has stored materials in a 
locker, he or she needs to sign a register located 
at the guard’s station at the entrance to the room 
and show a researcher's card. Researchers sign 
out only when leaving for the day. 

The guards check all papers entering and leav- 
ing the Central Research Room. Papers that are 
not marked “Reproduced from the holdings of 
the National Archives” or are not on NARA- 
supplied paper may be brought into the room 
only if they are approved by the staff and stamped 
“approved.” To avoid confusion, usually only 
ten pages marked “‘approved’’ may be brought 
in at one time. The Archives supplies both note- 
cards and notepaper free of charge for research- 
ers. 
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Researchers must sign the records in and out 
at the staff desk each time they are used. When 
finished for the day, researchers also return the 
records to the desk. The records are held either 
behind the desk or in a large holding area out- 
side of the research room. The holding area can 
keep only a limited number of carts; for this 
reason records are held for only three working 
days. The records can be held longer, however, 
if a researcher makes arrangements with the staff. 

When using the records, it is necessary to 
maintain the files in their original order. 


Copiers 


Paper-to-paper copiers are available in both 
the Microfilm Research Room and the Central 
Research Room. There are certain restrictions 
about what can be copied in the Central Re- 
search Room; bound volumes, oversized rec- 
ords, and fragile records cannot be copied by 
researchers. In many cases, the records can be 
photocopied or microfilmed by the custodial units. 
A microfilm-to-paper copier is also available in 
the Microfilm Research Room. 


Conclusion 


For answers to questions about the records, 
researchers should talk to the staff in the ap- 
propriate archival unit. If a researcher has any 
questions about the policies in either research 
room, he or she should talk to the staff in that 
room or in the consultant's office in room 205. 

The Archives holds a great wealth of genea- 
logical information; an understanding of its pol- 
icies and procedures makes it easier to mine those 
nuggets of information. 


Constance Potter is the genealogy specialist in the Reference 
Services Branch of the Office of the National Archives. 
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ACCESSIONS AND OPENINGS 


he Archivist of the United States is au- 
thorized by law to accept for acces- 
sioning as part of the National Archives 
of the United States the records of a 
federal agency or the Congress that the archivist 
of the United States judges to have sufficient 
historical or other value to warrant their contin- 
ued preservation by the U.S. government. In 
addition, certain personal papers and privately 
produced audio-visual materials that relate to 
federal activities may also be accepted. Nor- 
mally, only records at least thirty years old are 
considered for transfer; the chief exceptions are 
essential documentary sources of federal actions 
and the records of terminated agencies. Classi- 
fied information accessioned into the National 
Archives will be reviewed when it becomes thirty 
years old. File series concerning intelligence ac- 
tivities, intelligence sources and methods, and 
cryptology dating after 1945 are not to be sys- 
tematically reviewed before they become fifty 
years old. Priority is given to records of research 
interest and where there is potential for declas- 
sifying a significant portion of the information. 
Researchers should address any questions 
about recently accessioned, opened or declas- 
sified records to the unit holding them and should 
bear in mind that other restrictions may prevent 
the release of some of the records though they 
have been declassified. 


HERBERT HOOVER LIBRARY 


The Herbert Hoover Library recently opened 
the papers of several of President Hoover's friends 
and aides. Frank Mason’s papers, 1940-75 (6 
cubic feet), contain correspondence with Presi- 
dent Hoover in regard to Allied occupation pol- 
icies in Germany (1945-47) and to his efforts to 
collect materials for the Hoover Institution. Mr. 
Mason accompanied President Hoover on his 
1946 survey of the world food supply situation 
and recorded his observations and experiences 
in correspondence with Julius Klein. 

After the famine survey trip, Mr. Mason be- 
came one of the former President’s most-trusted 
advisors. In the late 1940s he enlisted the assis- 
tance of Neil MacNeil, managing editor of the 
New York Times, in breaking the press boycott 
on reporting news about Mr. Hoover. Once the 
New York Times printed a Hoover story or state- 
ment, others could no longer ignore it. When 
Mr. Hoover began looking for a publisher for 
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his memoirs, he turned to Mr. Mason, whose 
experience in conducting similar negotiations 
eventually led to his becoming, along with Neil 
McNeil, one of Mr. Hoover's literary executors. 
After the creation of the Hoover Library, Mr. 
Mason’s advice was frequently sought in con- 
nection with the development of the library and 
its programs. 

Another long-term friend of Mr. Hoover's 
whose papers were recently opened was Wil- 
liam C. Mullendore, president and chairman of 
the board of Southern California Edison, 1945- 
59 (35 cubic feet). Mr. Mullendore’s papers, 1919- 
73, include files dating from the 1920s when he 
was the firm’s chief counsel. These materials 
provide insights into the passage of the Hoover 
Dam legislation. Other files reflect Mr. Mullen- 
dore’s friendship with the Hoovers and Leonard 
Read, a prominent conservative thinker and 
president of the Foundation for Economic Ed- 
ucation. 

Materials relating to Frank Kizis’s service as a 
volunteer executive secretary during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1928 were also opened by 
the library (1 cubic foot). His papers, 1928-29, 
help to fill in the historical records of the cam- 
paign and transition period. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 


The Roosevelt Library recently accessioned the 
following materials: additional papers of Scenic 
Hudson, Inc., concerning the Storm King Moun- 
tain Project, 1964-66 (approximately 1 cubic foot); 
eae of Joseph P. Lash, 1929-87, relating to 

is writings, student activities, the Spanish Civil 
War, and including clippings, drafts of an un- 
published autobiography, and a memorial book- 
let (3 cubic feet); papers of Gardiner C. Means 
consisting of copies of his books and writings 
(less than 1 cubic foot); papers of Isador Lubin, 
1934-62 (9 cubic feet); papers of Caroline Ware, 
1919-87, consisting of copies of her writings and 
three oral histories (2 cubic feet); five identures 
covering properties in New York City, 1792, 1804, 
1814, 1823, 1830; and two official ballots from 
the presidential election of 1920 for Roque Bluffs, 
Maine. These materials are available to research- 
ers. 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY 


The Truman Library opened for research the 
papers of former Missouri Senator Stuart Sym- 
ington, which reflect his career as secretary of 
the U.S. Air Force during the Truman admin- 
istration. The papers comprise about 11,000 pages 
and include correspondence, reports, and 
speeches documenting Symington’s work from 
1946 to 1950. Topics covered include military 
budgets and procurement, armed forces strength, 
relations with Congress, relations with defense 
contractors, and the reorganization of the mili- 
tary establishment. The collection contains cor- 
respondence with various prominent persons 
including Harry S. Truman, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Louis Johnson, James 
Forrestal, Kenneth Royall, Eugene Zucket, Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Carl Spaatz, and Robert Patterson. 

The papers came to the library in 1977, but 
prior to Senator Symington’s death on Decem- 
ber 14, 1988, access to these materials was pos- 
sible only through his special permission. 

The library recently accessioned the papers of 
Leon Keyserling and an accretion to the records 
of the Psychological Strategy Board. The papers 
of Leon Keyserling (40 cubic feet) consist of cor- 
respondence, congressional hearings, economic 
studies, minutes, memorandums, and other ma- 
terials relating mainly to his service as vice chair- 
man and chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, 1947-50. The papers span 
the period 1923-87. The materials are currently 
being processed and should be opened for re- 
search before the end of 1989. 

The library has accessioned and opened oral 
history interviews with Roberta Barrows, John 
K. Hulston, John F. Melby, and Mary Jane Tru- 
man. Roberta Barrows worked as a stenographer 
in the Hoover White House and as secretary to 
the appointment secretaries of Presidents Roos- 
evelt, Truman, and Eisenhower. John Hulston, 
a friend of Harry Truman, served as chairman 
of the Greene County, Missouri, Democratic 
Central Committee, 1946-48. John Melby was a 
U.S. foreign service officer whose assignments 
included the American embassies in Moscow, 
1943-45, and in Chungking and Nanking, 1945- 
48, and the State Department's Office of Phil- 
ippine and Southeast Asian Affairs, 1949-55. Mary 
Jane Truman was President Truman’s sister. 

A total of 1,067 pages was declassified in full 
or in part in the President’s Secretary’s Files, 
Naval Aide File, records of the Psychological 
Strategy Board, records of the National Security 
Council, and the papers of James T. Hill, Harry 
N. Howard, and Dean Acheson. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER LIBRARY 


The following collections at the Eisenhower 
Library have been reviewed and are now open 
for research. (1) The Pre-SACEUR Subject Se- 
ries, 1950-57, of the papers of Lauris Norstad 
(approximately 2 cubic feet). This series contains 
official and personal correspondence as well as 
inventories, chronologies, speeches, state- 
ments, reports, and biographical data. Mr. Nor- 
stad served as Commander-in-Chief, United 
States Air Forces in Europe, 1950-53, and as Air 
Deputy to Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
from 1953 until he was appointed Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe in November 1956. 
Subjects documented include NATO command 
organization and strategy, atomic weapons, 
Deputy SACEUR Field Marshal Bernard Mont- 
gomery, SHAPE exercises, and personnel mat- 
ters. (2) The 1961 Principal File Series of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's Post-Presidential Papers (ap- 
proximately 8 cubic feet). The series consists of 
correspondence, schedules, and speeches from 
Mr. Eisenhower's retirement years. The material 
documents the large volume of mail received 
and the busy schedule maintained by the former 
President. Among the subjects documented are 
the space program, the Berlin situation, Repub- 
lican party politics, the 1960 elections, and the 
U.S. economy and monetary policy. (3) The Un- 
official Annual Reports Series, 1953-57, of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's Records as President, White 
House Central Files (approximately 6 cubic feet). 
This series consists of printed material (mostly 
annual reports) issued by various private com- 
panies and organizations and by a number of 
state, county, and municipal agencies. These 
publications were sent to the White House for 
the information of the President and his staff. 

For the period October through December 1988, 
1,125 pages of materials were declassified in full 
or in part. Included were three Operations Co- 
ordinating Board Reports on NSC 5811/1 (24 
pages) and three reports on U.S. policy toward 
Poland (88 pages) from the records of the Office 
of the Special Assistant for National Security Af- 
fairs (NSC Series, Policy Papers Subseries). 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY 


The Kennedy Library recently received twenty 
accessions (60 cubic feet). The largest of these is 
an accretion to the papers of Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, consisting of 1988 Senate campaign files 
(39 cubic feet). The papers of Kenneth P. O’- 
Donnell have been deposited in the library. Mr. 
O'Donnell was one of President Kennedy’s clos- 
est political advisers, and this collection repre- 
sents a very important addition to the library’s 
holdings. It includes papers, audiotapes, pho- 
tographs, and related material documenting his 
life and career as a political adviser and aide to 
John F. Kennedy, Robert F. Kennedy, Lyndon 
Johnson, and Hubert Humphrey; his campaign 
for governor of Massachusetts and other polit- 
ical activities; and research materials from the 
writing with Dave Powers of their memoir Johnny, 
We Hardly Knew Ye (20 cubic feet). The papers 
cover the period 1960-78. Mr. Powers has made 
a commitment to donate and open his own re- 
search materials from the memoir on the same 
basis as Mr. O’Donnell. The library received from 
Robert Lewis, president of the Hemingway So- 
ciety, the script of a play entitled Three Americans 
in Paris by Lynn C. Miller based on the works 
of Hemingway, Gertrude Stein, and Sherwood 
Anderson. 

The solicitation of materials from former Peace 
Corps volunteers has resulted in approximately 
four hundred responses. Other small accessions 
include accretions to the papers of Edwin R. 
Dayley and Dave Powers, newsclippings, an es- 
say, a booklet, numerous poems, and two state 
resolutions relating to John F. Kennedy. 

The following accessions were added to the 
oral history collection: Reflections on the New 
Frontier, Oral History Interview with Members 
of the Kennedy White House Staff (5 hours of 
tape, 204 pages of transcript); Dan H. Fenn, Jr., 
former director of the Kennedy Library, Ken- 
nedy associate and Massachusetts political fig- 
ure, on Massachusetts politics (1 hour of tape, 
25 pages of transcript); William P. Mahoney, Ar- 
izona political figure and ambassador to Ghana 
(4 hours of tape, 161 pages of transcript); David 
Ben-Gurion, prime minister of Israel (1 hour of 
tape, 17 pages of transcript); and Joseph W. Al- 
sop, Washington columnist, interview con- 
ducted as part of the Robert F. Kennedy Oral 
History Project (2 hours of tape, 40 pages of 
transcript). 

Additional black-and-white negatives and 35- 
mm slides, amounting to 10,700 items, were re- 
ceived by the library to augment the collection 
of photos taken by Frank Teti, author of the book 
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Kennedy: The New Generation and used in the book. 
This collection advances the library’s photo- 
graphic documentation of the Kennedy family 
by twenty years. 

The main research room began Saturday ser- 
vice on October 1, 1988. The new hours are Mon- 
day through Friday, 8:30 aA.M.—4.30 P.M. and 9 
A.M.—3 P.M. on Saturdays. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON LIBRARY 


The Lyndon Johnson Library recently received 
the papers of John Manley. The collection con- 
tains 165 interviews with United States senators 
and representatives and related files, 1963-68. 
This collection is currently not available for re- 
search (approximately 3 cubic feet). 

The library accessioned additions to the fol- 
lowing collections: Papers of Robert L. Har- 
desty, pertaining to his service on the Board of 
Governors of the U.S. Postal Service, 1976-83 
(approximately 7 cubic feet); Papers of Robert 
Dallek, consisting of photocopies of Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation files concerning Lyndon 
Johnson and J. Edgar Hoover, 1956-66 (less than 
1 cubic foot); Papers of George E. Reedy, con- 
sisting of speeches and correspondence files, 
1967-70 (approximately 3 cubic feet); Papers of 
Elizabeth Carpenter, consisting of correspon- 
dence, speech files, and other manuscript ma- 
terials pertaining to her activities, 1964—88 (8 cubic 
feet); and Papers of Norman Brown, consisting 
of newspaper and magazine clippings on the 
war in Vietnam (less than 1 cubic foot). These 
new materials are currently not available for re- 
search. 

The Johnson Library recently opened the His- 
tory Backup File, 1962-65, and History File, 1965- 
72, from the papers of Gen. William C. West- 
moreland. These files reflect General West- 
moreland’s service as Commander of U.S. forces 
in Vietnam and as U.S. Army Chief of Staff. This 
material contains cables, memorandums, re- 
ports, and diary information, arranged chron- 
ologically. 


NIXON PRESIDENTIAL MATERIALS STAFF 


On December 9 the Nixon Presidential Ma- 
terials Staff opened to the public selected subject 
categories and staff member files from the Nixon 
White House Central Files and selected audio- 
visual materials. The third in a series of openings 
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of Central Files, this material consists of ap- 
proximately 550,000 pages. 

The White House Central Files Unit is a per- 
manent organization within the White House 
complex that maintains a central filing and re- 
trieval system for the records of the President 
and his staff. This opening included material in 
eight primary subject categories from federal 
government agencies and six file groups from 
the staff member and office files. Three seg- 
ments of audiovisual materials were also opened 
that include pre- and post-presidential materi- 
als, primarily from broadcasts. 


GERALD R. FORD LIBRARY 


The Ford Library recently opened the papers 
of Wayne Valis, 1973-77. Valis served as director 
of planning and research in the White House 
Office of Public Liaison during the Ford admin- 
istration. His files concern communication with 
individuals and groups in the private sector, 
planning of public liaison office functions, 
speechwriting, issues (especially in the areas of 
finance and business), and routine personnel 
matters. More than one cubic foot of material 
concerns a series of White House conferences 
on the proposed Consumer Protection Agency 
and the administration’s alternative consumer 
representation plans. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


he National Archives and Records Ad- 

ministration publishes a variety of de- 

scriptions and guides to its holdings 

that are of use to scholars and the gen- 
eral public. These publications include inven- 
tories for record groups, special lists, and 
reference information papers. Inventories are 
general descriptions of and guides to documents 
in a record group. They provide a brief history 
of the agency that created the records and de- 
scribe each series of records. Frequently, the Na- 
tional Archives publishes a preliminary inventory 
of a record group to facilitate access to its hold- 
ings. Preliminary inventories are less detailed 
than inventories but are similar in format. Spe- 
cial lists are detailed descriptions of a series of 
records within a record group or of a subject or 
activity of an agency. Reference Information pa- 
pers describe material on a given subject that 
may be found in several record groups. Asa rule 
these lists and papers follow no established form 
but vary according to the nature of the records 
to which they relate. 

Earlier publications are listed in the leaflet Se- 
lect List of Publications of the National Archives and 
Records Service which can be obtained free by 
writing: Publications Services Branch (NEPS), 
National Archives, Washington, DC 20408. Re- 
quests for copies of out-of-print items should be 
addressed to the Program Coordination Staff 
(NNB); cost is 25¢ per page by mail with a min- 
imum charge of $5. All other requests for pub- 
lications and information should be addressed 
to the National Archives Trust Fund Board, P.O. 
Box 100793, Atlanta, GA 30384. 


WAR OF 1812 GUIDE 


Stuart Lee Butler, a member of the National 
Archives staff, is the author of the recently pub- 
lished Guide to Virginia Units in the War of 1812. 
The 345-page book, the first comprehensive guide 
to information concerning the Virginia militia 
during the War of 1812, is based primarily on 
the holdings of the National Archives—specif- 
ically the records of the Office of the Adjutant 
General (RG 94). The volume sells for $20 and 
is available from the Iberian Publishing Com- 
pany in Athens, Georgia. 


GUIDES TO CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS 


The Center for Legislative Archives published 
two guides to legislative records as the National 
Archives’ contribution to the celebration of the 
bicentennial of Congress. 
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The Guide to the Records of the United States House 
of Representatives at the National Archives, 1789- 
1989 was researched and written by Charles E. 
Schamel, Mary Rephlo, Rodney Ross, David 
Kepley, Robert W. Coren, and Gregory Bradsher. 
The guide consists of 466 pages of textual de- 
scription of the records of the House commit- 
tees, the joint committees, and the general records 
of the House. It is fully indexed and contains 
appendixes, a glossary, and a bibliography. The 
guide is published as House Document 100-245 
and will be distributed to all government de- 
pository libraries. 

The Guide to the Records of the United States Sen- 
ate at the National Archives, 1789-1989 was re- 
searched and written by Robert Coren, Mary 
Rephlo, David Kepley, and Charles Smith. The 
Senate guide consists of 356 pages of description 
of the records of Senate committees, joint com- 
mittees, and the general records of the Senate. 
Like the House guide, it is fully indexed and 
contains appendixes, a glossary, and a bibliog- 
raphy. It is published as Senate Document 100- 
42 and will be distributed to all government de- 
pository libraries. 

Additional copies of both guides will be avail- 
able at the Center for Legislative Archives at no 
charge. 


REAGAN PUBLIC PAPERS 


The Office of the Federal Register has pub- 
lished the second of two volumes of the Public 
Papers of President Reagan for 1985. The 679- 
page volume is available for purchase in hard- 
cover for $30 (stock number 069-000-00016-9) from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. The book covers the period June 
29 to December 31, 1985. It contains the full texts 
of public speeches, news conferences, messages 
and statements, communications to Congress, 
executive orders and proclamations, and ap- 
pointments and nominations of administration 
officials. 

The Office of the Federal Register also pub- 
lished the first of two 1986 Reagan Public Papers 
volumes. The book covers the period January 1 
to July 3, 1986. All materials are indexed by sub- 
ject and name and listed according to document 
category. Four appendixes are included, which 
provide supplementary materials such as the 
President’s public schedule, White House an- 
nouncements of general interest, and a list of 
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public and private laws. The book is available 
for $37 (stock number 069-000-00017-7) from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The Reagan documents are part of the Public 
Papers of the Presidents series, which includes 
volumes for the administrations of Presidents 
Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, John- 
son, Nixon, Ford, and Carter, as well as the 
1981-85 volumes for President Reagan. Sale prices 
and availability vary for the individual volumes. 


HISTORICAL MATERIALS IN PRESIDENTIAL 
LIBRARIES 


The Dwight D. Eisenhower Library has re- 
cently published a new edition of Historical Ma- 
terials in the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library. This 
eighty-eight-page listing of manuscript, micro- 
film, oral history transcripts, and audiovisual 
holdings may be obtained by writing to the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library, Abilene, KS 
67410. 

Historical Materials in the Lyndon Baines Johnson 
Library has recently been published by the Lyn- 
don B. Johnson Library. Copies of this 121-page 
guide may be obtained by writing to the Super- 
visory Archivist, Lyndon B. Johnson Library, 2313 
Red River, Austin, TX 78705. 


MILESTONE DOCUMENTS 


Four new titles in the ‘Milestone Documents 
in the National Archives” series are now avail- 
able. This important series of booklets focuses 
on some of the great documents that have shaped 
the course of U.S. history. Each booklet includes 
a historical introduction and transcriptions and 
facsimilies of each of the featured documents. 

The Cuban Missile Crisis: President Kennedy's Ad- 
dress to the Nation covers events surrounding the 
Cuban missile crisis and includes the text of Ken- 
nedy’s speech to the nation. #200113—softcover 
only—$2.50. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's Inaugural Address of 1933, 
introduction by Raymond H. Geselbracht, pro- 
vides background on the inaugural address as 
well as the text of the speech. #200112—soft- 
cover only—$2.50. 

On the War Against Japan: Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
“Day of Infamy’ Address of 1941, introduction by 
Raymond H. Geselbracht, discusses events lead- 
ing to FDR’s declaration of war on Japan and 
includes the text of his speech. #200114—soft- 
cover only—$2.50. 

The Judiciary Act of 1789, introduction by David 
Eisenberg, Christine R. Jordan, Maeva Marcus, 
and Emily Van Tassel, discusses the passage of 
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the Judiciary Act, which established a national 
judiciary system two hundred years ago, and 
includes the text of the act. #200115—-softcover 
only—$2.50. 

Copies may be purchased at the National Ar- 
chives Museum Shop by mail. Send your check 
or money order (payable to the National Ar- 
chives Trust Fund), including $3 shipping/han- 
dling charges for up to twenty copies, to: National 
Archives Trust Fund Board, P.O. Box 100793, 
Atlanta, GA 30384; use ordering number to iden- 
tify which publication is requested. 


MICROFILM PUBLICATIONS 


Microfilm publications are issued by the Na- 
tional Archives to make holdings more widely 
available for research. Microfilm can be pur- 
chased for $20 a roll from Publication Services 
(NEPS), National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration, Washington, DC 20408. Make checks 
payable to National Archives Trust Fund Board 
(NEPS). 

Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the U.S. 
Senate, 1789-1823. (M1252, 3 rolls.) Records of 
the U.S. Senate, RG 46. Introduction by David 
R. Kepley. 

Journal of Impeachment Proceedings Before the U.S. 
Senate, 1798-1805. (M1253, 1 roll.) Records of the 
U.S. Senate, RG 46. Introduction by David R. 
Kepley. 

Letters Received by the Department of Justice from 
the State of Tennessee, 1871-84. (M1471, 4 rolls.) 
General Records of the Department of Justice, 
RG 60. Introduction by Eva Krusten and William 
D. Grover. 

The following four publications are from Rec- 
ords of the War Department General and Special 
Staffs, RG 165: 

Correspondence and Record Cards of the Military 
Intelligence Division Relating to General, Political, 
Economic, and Military Conditions in Central Amer- 
ica, 1918-1941. (M1488, 12 rolls.) Introduction 
by Dale Harley Whitaker. 

Correspondence of the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion Relating to General, Political, Economic, and 
Military Conditions in China, 1918-1941. (M1444, 
19 rolls.) Introduction by Herbert Rawlings-Mil- 
ton. 

Correspondence of the Military Intelligence Divi- 
sion Relating to General, Political, Economic, and 
Military Conditions in Italy, 1918-1941. (M1446, 
26 rolls.) Introduction by Daryl Bottoms. 

Geographic Index to Correspondence of the Military 
Intelligence Division of the War Department General 
Staff, 1917-1941. (M1474, 17 rolls.) Introduction 
by Katherine Nicastro. O 
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NEWS AND NOTICES 


PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY BOARD MEETS 


The Advisory Committee on Presidential Li- 
braries established by the Archivist of the United 
States in May of 1988 met on November 17 to 
discuss a wide variety of topics relating to the 
library system. The committee met with Fred- 
erick Ryan, special assistant to President Rea- 
gan, who provided a briefing on the Ronald 
Reagan Foundation’s plans for the Reagan Li- 
brary. President Reagan joined the meeting briefly 
to greet the committee. 

The committee is a standing advisory group 
with no fixed duration; each member serves re- 
newable three-year terms. The committee is 
composed of nine members, each providing a 
perspective on the development of presidential 
libraries. They include David Eisenhower, 
grandson of the former President and author of 
the recent Eisenhower at War; William J. vanden 
Heuvel, president of the Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt Institute in New York City; Tom John- 
son, publisher and chief executive officer of the 
Los Angeles Times; Frederick J. Ryan, Jr.; and Car- 
oline Kennedy Schlossberg, daughter of the late 
President. 

Archivist of the United States Don W. Wilson 
said the committee was “essential to the effec- 
tiveness of the the libraries’ archival, museum, 
and public programs by ensuring that they are 
responsive to public needs and interests.” He 
called the nine members ‘‘a singularly distin- 
guished group who will provide fresh insights 
on how the libraries can enhance their roles as 
research centers and community resources.” 


GRANTS 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library announces 
the awarding of the fall 1988 Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt Institute grants in the amount of $7,874 
to the following individuals: Aimee J. Frank, City 
University of New York, ‘Welfare, Work, and 
Poverty: Public Policy Since the New Deal’; 
Samuel Kernell, University of California, San 
Diego, James Rowe, the First Assistant to the Pres- 
ident; William Lasser, Clemson University, The 
Gold Dust Twins: Ben Cohen, Tommy Corcoran, and 
the New Deal; Robert E. Miller, University of Cin- 
cinnati, ‘The Politics of Total War: Civilian De- 
fense, Mobilization, and Morale during World 
War II’; Henry B. Sirgo, McNeese State Uni- 
versity, ‘‘Women, Blacks and the New Deal’; 
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Fiona M. Venn, University of Essex, The Anglo- 
American Oil War, 1913-1945; Baijia Zhang, 
Academy of Social Sciences, Beijing, China, The 
Roosevelt Administration's Policy toward China. 

For information concerning the grants pro- 
gram write: Assistant Secretary, The Franklin 
and Eleanor Roosevelt Institute, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, 259 Albany Post Road, Hyde 
Park, New York 12538. 


NHPRC GRANT AWARDED TO RLG FOR 
GOVERNMENT RECORDS PROJECT 


The National Historical Publications and Rec- 
ords Commission (NHPRC) has awarded $385,697 
to the Research Libraries Group (RLG) to enable 
six state and two municipal archives to partici- 
pate in a two-year online government records 
project. The grant is the single largest NHPRC 
award. 

RLG is a nonprofit enterprise of major uni- 
versities and research institutions in the United 
States. Its members collaborate in operating a 
set of programs and developing new initiatives 
to enhance access to research information. 

The eight archives—all of whom have been 
accepted for special membership in RLG—are 
the state archives of Georgia, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nevada, Oregon, and Virginia plus 
the District of Columbia archives and the Geor- 
gia Historical Society (the official archives of the 
city of Savannah). They will add to the RLIN 
data base a total of some 30,000 entries—prin- 
cipally descriptions of government and other or- 
ganizational records. 

Dr. Don W. Wilson called the plan ‘an am- 
bitious expansion of the exciting work begun by 
the NHPRC-funded Seven States Project.”’ This 
earlier project, which ended in the spring of 1988, 
involved the state archives of Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. They added more than 27,000 
records to RLIN. 

RLG’s automated information system, RLIN, 
combines data bases and computer systems to 
support the partnership’s cooperative pro- 
grams. RLIN is a nationwide network serving 
the materials processing and public services re- 
quirements of RLG’s ninety-six members and 
many nonmember institutions. RLIN is available 
to any library or individual who subscribes 
through a public service broker, the Cooperative 
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Library Agency for Systems and Services, 1415 
Koll Circle, Suite 101, San Jose, CA, 95112-4698. 


IRP IssUES CALL FOR RECORDS INFORMATION 


The Intergovernmental Records Project (IRP) 
has issued a call to state and local archival of- 
ficials for descriptive and appraisal information 
about selected categories of records created at 
the levels of government and held in private and 
public repositories. Dr. Don W. Wilson called 
the project ‘a major part of the National Ar- 
chives’ initiative to develop a national collection 
policy.’’ In a recent statement, he said, ‘We are 
seeking the help of the archival community in 
identifying these records and sharing the find- 
ings. The purpose of the project is to facilitate 
research in these widely dispersed categories of 
records, not to question or challenge current cus- 
todial arrangements.” 


FINAL REPORT ON JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
APPRAISAL 


The National Archives has completed a proj- 
ect to determine the appropriate disposition for 
litigative case files maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, D.C. Anyone 
interested in knowing how the project was con- 
ducted, or the specific disposition recommen- 
dations developed for categories of case files, 
may request the publication “Appraisal of De- 
partment of Justice Litigation Case Files: Final 
Report” from the Records Appraisal and Dis- 
position Division, Office of Records Adminis- 
tration, National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington, DC 20408. 

Implementation of schedules based on the re- 
port’s recommendations will result in the per- 
manent retention of a large volume of cases 
including virtually all civil rights case files; nearly 
all antitrust case files; a substantial portion of 
the files relating to protection of the environ- 
ment, Indian rights, and federal land and re- 
sources; a significant number of files covering 
national security matters; files relating to major 
prosecutions for misconduct in office; and files 
for key cases having a constitutional dimension 
in defending federal programs. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES TESTS 
OPTICAL Disk SYSTEM 


The Archivist of the United States announced 
the completion of the first phase of testing of an 
Optical Digital Image Storage System, known as 
ODISS. The system was developed by the Na- 
tional Archives under contract with Unisys Cor- 
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poration of Camarillo, California. 

The purpose of the multiyear project is to ex- 
plore the latest advances in electronic imaging 
technology and their applicability to storage and 
retrieval of historical records. The system is being 
tested on more than one million military service 
records from the Confederate Army of Tennes- 
see, pension and bounty land records, and se- 
lected items from other nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century holdings in the National Archives. The 
testing will evaluate image enhancement, doc- 
ument conversion from paper and microform to 
optical disks, efficiency of reference and re- 
trieval, and preservation benefits resulting from 
reduced handling of original documents. The 
recently completed first phase of evaluation in- 
cluded a number of performance tests designed 
to ensure the feasibility of the system. 

Dr. Wilson said that the technology, one of a 
number of avenues being explored by the Na- 
tional Archives, ‘could revolutionize the way in 
which scholars and others do research. It also 
may enable researchers to use previously illeg- 
ible materials through the use of electronic im- 
age enhancement.” 

Workstations will be set up in the Microfilm 
Reading Room and in the Military Reference 
Branch at the National Archives. A final report 
evaluating the feasibility of this technology and 
recommending a course of action will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Wilson by the end of 1989. 


TITLE LISTS FROM THE CENTER FOR 
ELECTRONIC RECORDS 


The Center for Electronic Records maintains 
a data base from which it periodically prints lists 
of the titles of the datasets in its custody, or- 
ganized by record group. Development of the 
data base is an ongoing activity. Copies of the 
title list, currently in a “partial and preliminary” 
mode, are available from the center upon re- 
quest. Call 202-523-3267 for more information. 


BILL OF RIGHTS PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 


As part of its celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights, the National 
Archives is sponsoring a national playwriting 
competition for original, unproduced scripts 
based on issues relating to the Bill of Rights. This 
is the first playwriting competition sponsored 
by the National Archives and the first of a series 
of activities to be announced by the National 
Archives to commemorate the bicentennial of 
the Bill of Rights in 1991. 
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This competition is open to anyone not em- 
ployed by the National Archives. The produc- 
tion of the play will be at the discretion of the 
National Archives. Scripts must be unpublished 
and unproduced. The first-place winner will re- 
ceive a $450 cash award, and the second-place 
winner will receive a $250 cash award. 

There are two requirements concerning the 
theme and content of the scripts. First, the script 
must be based on issues relating to the Bill of 
Rights or the Fourteenth or Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. These might include issues such as free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, due process, and voting rights. 

Second, the script must be based on records 
held by the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C., its eleven regional archives, or any of the 
presidential libraries. Evidence of this must be 
presented in the form of citations of record groups 
and series used, the names of the institutions, 
and the names of assisting archivists in those 
institutions. Scripts without this information will 
be rejected. 

All entries must be submitted by January 15, 
1990. The scripts will be judged by a distin- 
guished panel selected by the National Ar- 
chives. Members of the finalist panel will include 
drama critic David Richards of the Washington 
Post and Roland L. Reed of the Catholic Uni- 
versity Department of Drama. For further infor- 
mation write: National Archives Playwriting 
Competition, Education Branch (NEEE), Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, DC 20408. 


“SAVING OUR SOURCES” EXHIBIT 


The National Archives opened ‘Saving Our 
Sources: Conservation at the National Archives” 
on January 27. Featuring two slide shows, an 
audio station, documents, photographs, and 
three-dimensional objects, the multimedia ex- 
hibition is the first behind-the-scenes look at how 
the National Archives preserves some of its three 
billion historical documents. The exhibition, 
which is free and open to the public, will be on 
display for one year on the second floor outside 
the Central Research Room, Pennsylvania Av- 
enue entrance. 


“Saving Our Sources” informs visitors of the 
enormous challenges faced by conservators. The 
exhibition shows examples of records in various 
stages of despair, how these materials can best 
be preserved, and how they are made available 
to researchers. 

Highlights of the exhibition include a sample 
book of various types of records that visitors may 
handle and a cutaway model of the hermetically- 
sealed case that houses the Declaration of In- 
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treatments of paper documents by the National 
Archives conservation staff and another pre- 
sents a fast-paced look at the wide variety of 
photographs in the holdings at the National Ar- 
chives. 


PROJECT TO IDENTIFY UNACCESSIONED WORLD 
WAR II RECORDS 


As part of the National Archives’ commem- 
oration of the fiftieth anniversary of World War 
II, the Office of Records Administration is un- 
dertaking a major project by identifying World 
Ware II-era records that have not yet been trans- 
ferred to the Archives. When these records have 
been identified, they will be described, and the 
information will be entered in a data base. Where 
possible, the office will work with federal agen- 
cies to get these records transferred to the Na- 
tional Archives. In instances where it is not 
possible to effect the transfer of records to the 
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Archives, the information about the records will 
be extracted from the data base and published 
as an inventory. This inventory will be incor- 
porated in a guide being compiled by the Office 
of the National Archives that will identify official 
records of U.S. participation in World War II. 


ARCHIVES IIT UPDATE 


Prologue readers may have noticed in the last 
several issues news about the National Archives 
and Records Administration’s (NARA) plans to 
construct a new facility, Archives II, in College 
Park, Maryland. Below is a status report on re- 
cent progress. Watch for further updates in fu- 
ture issues. 

The present National Archives Building, lo- 
cated on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D.C., was completed in 1935 and reached its 
records storage capacity of approximately 800,000 
cubic feet in the late 1960s. To alleviate the space 
shortage, over 500,000 cubic feet of archival rec- 
ords received since 1970 have been diverted to 
several federally owned and leased buildings in 
the Washington area. NARA also has been forced 
to move various administrative support activi- 
ties out of the National Archives Building into 
numerous Office buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Design Program for a National Archives Fa- 
cility in Maryland, completed in January 1988, 
describes an archival facility of 1.7 million square 
feet for records storage and program support 
areas. A facility of this size will meet NARA’s 
requirements to the year 2004. The building will 
be specially designed to allow the addition of 
new wings to fulfill NARA’s space needs to 2025. 

Archives II will not replace the current Na- 
tional Archives Building. Both buildings will op- 
erate as archival facilities but will emphasize 
different programs. NARA will continue to use 
the downtown facility as a records storage and 
public-use facility. The National Archives Build- 
ing will provide records storage space for ap- 
proximately 800,000 cubic feet of textual records. 
Archives II will house all special media records, 
including motion pictures, photographs, maps, 
drawings, and machine-readable records as well 
as textual records. 

Since Archives II will be located outside the 
District of Columbia, the focus of most public 
activities will remain in the National Archives 
Building. NARA plans to renovate the National 
Archives Building after Archives II is completed 
to enhance its public-use space and improve rec- 
ords storage conditions. 

In NARA’s search for a suitable site for a new 
building, easy access for researchers was a top 
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priority. Initially, the search concentrated on a 
site within the District of Columbia. When those 
efforts failed to produce a site sufficiently large 
enough to accommodate a new archival facility, 
attention turned to suburban locations with ac- 
cess to Metro. Current plans for Washington’s 
subway construction include a College Park sta- 
tion on the Metro Green Line. In addition, there 
will be on-site parking available for researchers 
and staff. While NARA realized that there will 
be some inconvenience for researchers who will 
need to use records in downtown and suburban 
buildings, centralizing the records in one facility 
is not possible. NARA currently provides re- 
searchers with access to the three sites in the 
Washington, D.C., area where archival records 
are stored by running a free shuttle service and 
plans to provide similar shuttle service between 
Archives II and the College Park subway station. 

Archives II will provide state-of-the-art stor- 
age, reference, and laboratory facilities. Current 
standards established by the National Academy 
of Sciences will serve as the basis for the build- 
ing’s environmental controls. Both national and 
international guidance relating to reference ser- 
vice, general building security, and classified 
records security will be reviewed, and the best 
of these guidelines will be incorporated into the 
building design. In addition to its archival func- 
tions, Archives II will provide space for offices 
and general facilities, including a theater, con- 
ference rooms, a cafeteria, and a day-care center. 

With the Archives II design concept, which 
was completed in February 1989, NARA and the 
architects and engineers have made a deter- 
mined effort to design an attractive, understated 
building in harmony with its suburban setting. 
The building location has been set in the most 
central part of the site on seven of the thirty- 
three acres with tree buffers on all sides of the 
site. An urban forester has been hired to conduct 
a tree preservation project, and two-thirds of the 
site will remain wooded. 

In recent weeks the Archivist has agreed to a 
basic concept for the transfer of records to Ar- 
chives II. The decision followed months of anal- 
ysis and discussion within the agency and 
consultation with historical and genealogical re- 
searchers. 

Although further refinements will be made to 
the transfer plan as the move approaches, the 
concept is as follows: Textual records relating to 
genealogical researchers, including land patent 
application files and records of the War Relo- 
cation Authority, will remain in the National Ar- 
chives Building since genealogical research will 
be centered there. In addition, records of the 
legislative and judicial branches of the federal 
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Early proposed architectural rendering of Archives II, the National Archives’ planned facility in College Park, Maryland. 
The above drawing shows an overhead view. The main entrance will be from the drive at left. 


government, American Indian-related records, 
old army records (cut off roughly at World War 
I), and all navy records will remain in the Na- 
tional Archives Building. Modern military and 
other civilian records, including those of the State 
Department, will be located in Archives II. It was 
decided in the early stages of planning that non- 
textual records would be located in Archives II 
where, for the first time, space could be de- 
signed and built to meet the special storage re- 
quirements of these records. 

If you have any inquiries about planning for 
Archives II, please send them to the Archives II 
Project (NAA), National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington, DC 20408, or call 
Adrienne C. Thomas at 202-523-3621. 
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EXHIBITION AT SENATE 


A recently opened exhibition entitled “ ‘A 
necessary fence’: The Senate’s First Century,” 
celebrates the U.S. Senate and the Constitution, 
featuring those passages of the document that 
established the Senate and defined its powers. 
More than half of the over 150 objects displayed 
are documents housed in the National Archives. 
These include George Washington’s first court 
and cabinet nominations, the first Senate Journal, 
the articles of impeachment of Andrew Johnson, 
the Jay Treaty, the Louisiana Purchase Treaty, 
and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. The ex- 
hibition is open from 9:00 to 4:30 daily in the 
rotunda of the Russell Senate Office Building. It 
will remain on display through November 5, 1989. 
For further information, call the Office of the 
Senate Curator, 202-224-2955. O 


Ml TH 
he new Guide to the National Archives of the 
United States is by any standards a ‘spectacular; bursting 
upon us with a weighty cascade of paper and 
scholarship that will illumine our scene for years.’ 


—The American Archivist 
January, 1975 


GUIDI 


NATIONAL ARCHIMES 


THE. 


The National Archives and Records Administration is pleased to 
announce that the 1974 edition of the Guide to the National Archives of 
the United States has been reprinted with a new introduction by 
Frank B. Evans, Deputy Assistant Archivist for Records 
Administration, and a new appendix with additional record 
group descriptions. 


6 x 9, 928 pages 
#100009 — Hardcover only — $25 plus $3 postage /handling 
ISBN 0-911333-23-1 
Send orders to: National Archives Trust Fund, 
P.O. Box 100793, Atlanta, GA 30384 
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eptember 24, 1989, was the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing by 
President George Washington of the Ju- 
diciary Act of 1789, the law that estab- 
lished the federal judicial system. As a partner 
with the United States district and circuit courts 
in preserving their historically valuable records, 
the National Archives’ Regional Archives Sys- 


Bankruptcy records of a somewhat later pe- 
riod are discussed by Beverly Watkins (National 
Archives—Southeast Region) in “ ‘To Surrender 
All His Estate’: The 1867 Bankruptcy Act.” Wat- 
kins notes that these court records in the South- 
east Region and other regional archives can be 
of value to biographers as well as family, eco- 
nomic, and social historians since the materials 
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Federal Court Records in the 
Regional Archives System 


By Don W. Wilson 


tem, with the assistance of the federal judiciary, 
celebrated this important anniversary with a va- 
riety of activities, among them presentation to 
federal judges of a poster facsimile of the Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789, creation of a poster exhibit for 
display in federal courthouses throughout the 
United States, and preparation for this issue of 
Prologue of articles about federal court records 
held in the eleven regional archives. 

Together, these articles demonstrate the va- 
riety and scope of the tens of thousands of court 
cases (over 250,000 cubic feet nationwide) in the 
regional archives, the kinds of information the 
records contain as illustrated by specific cases 
representative of the whole, and how the col- 
lections—which include civil, criminal, habeas 
corpus, bankruptcy, and admiralty case files, as 
well as naturalization records—can be used as 
sources for regional and local historical research. 

Court records of nineteenth-century patent 
controversies and bankruptcies as a source for 
the study of regional business history is the topic 
of James Owens’s article (National Archives-New 
England Region). Patent controversies involving 
such key figures as Samuel F. B. Morse, Elias 
Howe, Jr., Samuel Colt, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Thomas Edison, Charles Goodyear, and many 
others; and Bankruptcy Act of 1800 and Act of 
1841 case files of merchants, farmers, and other 
businessmen contribute to our knowledge of the 
development of technology, of the nature of 
business practices in nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica, and of the lifestyle of early entrepreneurs 
and their families. 
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illustrate how the bankruptcy law functioned, 
what the patterns of trade and commerce were, 
who went bankrupt, and what the impact of the 
law was regionally, especially in the postbellum 
South. 

Robert Morris (National Archives—Northeast 
Region) reveals how admiralty court records in 
the regional archives ‘‘chronicle over three 
hundred years of political, social, economic, mil- 
itary, diplomatic, and even technological his- 
tory.’ Admiralty court records form a vast 
collection, says Morris, ranging from cases that 
depict the experiences of eighteenth-century 
common seamen to cases concerning the im- 
portation of allegedly obscene materials such as 
James Joyce’s Ulysses to limitation of liability suits 
involving such vessels as the Titanic, the Lusi- 
tania, and the Andrea Doria. 

One jurisdiction of admiralty courts—ques- 
tions of prize—is the focus of Robert Plowman’s 
(National Archives—-Mid Atlantic Region) “An 
Untapped Source: Civil War Prize Case Files, 
1861-65.”” During the Civil War, prize courts es- 
tablished in Boston, Providence, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Key West, 
and New Orleans heard over one thousand cases. 
Plowman describes the variety of ships’ papers, 
including personal correspondence offering first- 
hand observation of the war, found in these prize 
case files maintained by the regional archives. 

In ‘Defining Disloyalty: Treason, Espionage, 
and Sedition Prosecutions, 1861-1946,” Kellee 
Green and Shirley Burton (National Archives— 
Great Lakes Region) explore the ways in which 
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federal courts have handled the issues of dis- 
loyalty and treason through an examination of 
cases involving Clement Vallandigham, Lamb- 
din P. Milligan, Eugene Debs, and others active 
in the Great Lakes region. 

The courts’ role in protecting the franchise 
during Reconstruction is outlined in Barbara 
Rust’s (National Archives—Southwest Region) 
“The Right to Vote: The Enforcement Acts and 
Southern Courts.” Among the cases discussed 
is one later heard by the Supreme Court as United 
States v. Cruikshank. 

According to Mark Corriston’s (National Ar- 
chives—Central Plains Region) “Frontier History 
from a Judicial Perspective in Territorial Court 
Records,” court records reveal a real ‘Wild West,” 
complete with “Indians, cattle rustling, murder, 
mayhem, adultery, theft, counterfeiting, and all 
manner of lawlessness.” Among the individuals 
appearing in these records are such colorful 
characters as the various ‘Bills’ —‘‘Wild Bill’ 
Hickock, “Buffalo Bill’’ Cody, and ‘Shanghai 
Bill’ —and the Dalton gang. Corriston points out 
that territorial court records are an unusually 
significant resource for regional and local his- 
torians, because in the period before state, fed- 
eral, and local courts came into being, the 
territorial courts heard every kind of case and 
“tell it all.” 

“While yesterday's battles sometimes involve 
gunslingers’ shoot-outs, battles between law- 
yers in courts of law were much more common 
and had longer term effects,’”” says Susan Cham- 
bers (National Archives-Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion). In ‘‘Natural Resources in the West: 
Documenting the Struggle for Control,”’ she dis- 
cusses how territorial, circuit, and district court 
records of Colorado, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Utah, and Wyoming document the contin- 
uous struggle for ownership, control, and use 
of the natural resources—land, water, trans- 
portation routes, forests, and minerals—within 
American public domain lands. 

Attempts to protect natural resources through 
litigation in the late nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-centuries is Waverly Lowell’s (National Ar- 
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chives—Pacific Sierra Region) focus in ‘‘Where 
Have All the Flowers Gone: Early Environmen- 
tal Litigation.” Lowell looks at files from the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Northern District of California 
(the “Old Circuit Court’) involving such issues 
as hydraulic mining (““hydraulicking”) and pol- 
lution of farm land and the Truckee River by 
industrial operations. 

Noting that ‘“Hollywood’s success in export- 
ing the American dream has been due, in large 
part, to the efforts of those who were themselves 
born in foreign lands,’’ Diane Nixon (National 
Archives—Pacific Southwest Region), describes 
naturalization records, originated by the United 
States District Court for the Central District of 
California (Los Angeles) and now in the Na- 
tional Archives—Pacific Southwest Region, of 
notable Hollywood personalities including Glenn 
Ford, Ray Milland, Errol Flynn, Greta Garbo, 
Marlene Dietrich, Cary Grant, and many others. 

“A Question of Citizenship,” the last article 
in this series, by Phillip Lothyan (National Ar- 
chives—Pacific Northwest Region), also concerns 
naturalization records, which are among the most 
actively researched of all court records in the 
regional archives. Using the Bhagat Singh Thind 
and Tatos Cartozian naturalization cases, Loth- 
yan shows how the courts used history, eth- 
nology, statute, and precedent to draw 
conclusions about the citizenship of members of 
certain minorities in the Pacific Northwest Re- 

ion. 
: The eleven regional archives’ articles prepared 
for this issue complement ‘Studying the Con- 
stitution: Resources in the National Archives Field 
Branches” (Prologue, Fall 1987, vol. 19, no. 3). 
As was amply demonstrated therein, the im- 
mense volume of court records in the regional 
archives is a major resource for the study of many 
aspects of American life. In this year of the bi- 
centennial of the federal courts’, we invite re- 
seachers to visit the regional archives and explore 
the courts’ rich documentary heritage preserved 
there. 


Don W. Wilson is Archivist of the United States. 
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Documenting Regional 
Business History: 
The Bankruptcy Acts of 
1800 and 1841 


By James K. Owens 
National Archives — New England Region 


hen one considers the tremendous impact 
that business and industry have had on in- 
stitutional change in the United States and 
their influences on the direction of our na- 
tional policy, it is obvious that the records 
reflecting the development and activities of 
individual merchants, entrepreneurs, inves- 
tors, companies, and corporations constitute an important resource 
for the study of American history. Unfortunately, the preservation of 
business and industrial archives had often been neglected until recent 
years.' This is especially true for the early years of the nineteenth 
century. While many of the records of American political and military 
institutions have been preserved, the same cannot be said of the 
records of American business and industrial enterprises during that 
period. As a result, many business histories have been written using 
outside sources such as newspapers and periodicals, legal cases, and 
government investigations.* 

One fertile source for studying the early history of businesses in 
New England is the records of the United States district courts and 
the old United States circuit courts. Especially valuable are the cases 
involving nineteenth-century patent controversies and bankruptcy 
records created as a result of the Bankruptcy Acts of 1800 and 1841. 

The Constitution gives Congress the authority to “promote the 
Progress of Science and useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.’”* Congress lost little time in adopting a measure 
enabling inventors to secure patents by enacting its first patent law 
in April 1790.4 This act provided that a person could apply to the 
secretary of state, secretary of war, and the attorney general for a 
patent for his or her invention or discovery of “any useful art, man- 
ufacture, engine, machine, or device or any improvement therein not 
before known or used.’’° If any two of the above-mentioned cabinet 
officers found the invention or discovery to be “useful and impor- 
tant,” they were authorized to issue to the petitioner a patent giving 
him the exclusive right of making, constructing, using, or assigning 
to others the invention or discovery for a period of fourteen years. 
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Elias Howe, Jr., was involved in several lawsuits to protect 
his patented sewing machine against rival manufacturers. 


But Congress soon passed another law that 
left the door open to numerous patent suits in 
the federal courts. In 1793 legislation was en- 
acted that allowed a person to apply to the sec- 
retary of state for a patent that could be issued 
after the applicant complied with certain formal 
procedures, leaving it up to the federal courts 
to void the patent if the patentee had failed to 
prove he had provided a “new and useful”’ in- 
vention.® As a result, patent litigation multiplied 
in the federal courts, and charges of fraudulent 
patents increased significantly until 1836, when 
Congress established the Patent Office, thereby 
providing for more stringent standards in the 
issuing of patents. In the meantime, Congress 
provided that charges of patent violations would 
be tried in the circuit courts of the United States.” 

As a result, there are many cases involving 
patent controversies in the records of the federal 
courts, especially the records of the United States 
circuit court. The records of the circuit courts for 
the New England states, which are in the Na- 
tional Archives-New England Region, contain 
thousands of nineteenth-century patent cases. 
A perusal of the docket books and indexes to 
these cases reads like a ‘’Who was Who” among 
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American inventors, enterpreneurs, and early 
businesses and corporations. One comes across 
such names as Thomas Blanchard, Samuel F.B. 
Morse, Elias Howe, Jr., Samuel Colt, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison, Charles Good- 
year, Benjamin Goodrich, and many others as 
well as hundreds of well-known companies and 
corporations. 

The case files contain numerous records that 
describe the patented inventions, devices and 
the business operations, and practices of an in- 
dividual establishment or even an entire trade 
or industry. Included in the files are such records 
as copies of patents and letters of patent, con- 
tracts, depositions and affidavits of experts con- 
cerning the particular patent or business 
operation, transcripts of witnesses’ testimony, 
statistical tables, textual exhibits, opinions, de- 
crees, and decisions. A brief examination of se- 
lected patent cases will illustrate their value for 
regional business history and business history 
in general. 

The case of Ames v. Howard & Lathrop (1835) 
contains more than a hundred depositions of 
paper-making entrepreneurs, manufacturers, and 
experts supporting the claims of both the plain- 
tiff and defendants. John Ames of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, received a patent for a paper- 
making machine in 1822. In 1832 he “‘surren- 
dered,” or had the patent cancelled, because cer- 
tain provisions of the patent act had not been 
complied with in his original application. He re- 
submitted the application with corrections and 
was reissued a patent for the machine. In late 


Howe submitted his sewing machine patent drawings as 
evidence in Howe v. Underwood, et al. in 1854. 
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1832 he sued Charles Howard of Springfield and 
Wells Lathrop of South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
for devising and using twenty ‘‘counterfeit’’ ma- 
chines that were based on his invention. How- 
ard and Lathrop countered by claiming that the 
machine that Ames had patented was not in- 
vented by him but by someone in England, pos- 
sibly John Dickinson. Furthermore, they 
contended that the machine had been in general 
use in both England and in the United States for 
many years, that it was used in many places in 
this country before Ames obtained his patent, 
and that the machine had been described in a 
number of publications including the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute. 

In the five boxes of records for this case are 
depositions by many people in the business of 
paper-making in both the United States and Eu- 
rope. They include several by Thomas Gilpin, 
who devised the first cylinder machine for mak- 
ing paper at his mill on the Brandywine in Del- 
aware. In addition, there are thirty-three 
- depositions that were never opened or used in 
the case but provide invaluable information on 
the state of the paper-making business in the 
United States during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
Howe v. Underwood et al (1854)? involves one 
of the many suits Elias Howe, Jr., and associates 
brought against the makers and users of rival 
sewing machines, especially those made by Isaac 
M. Singer. In this case, Orson Underwood and 
others of Milford, Massachusetts, claimed that 
the ‘Singer’ sewing machines that they used 


Elias Howe defeated Orson Underwood and the other litigants, 
who were required to pay minor damages. 
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and sold were substantially different and far su- 
perior to the machine patented by Howe. Fur- 
thermore, they claimed that Howe was not the 
original inventor of the machine for which he 
had obtained a patent because a similar machine 
was used by Walter Hunt of New York City prior 
to Howe’s patent and was known and used by 
others as well. The circuit court eventually up- 
held Howe’s claim and enjoined the defendants 
from making, using, or vending sewing ma- 
chines “‘substantially” similar to the machine de- 
scribed in Howe’s patent and especially those 
called the ‘Singer Sewing Machines.’ By con- 
sent of the parties involved, the defendants were 
required to pay only minor damages. 

The papers in this case contain many depo- 
sitions and affadavits made by inventors, me- 
chanics, and businessmen supporting the 
positions of either the plaintiffs or defendants. 
They reveal the early development of the sewing 
machine industry in this country, especially in 
New England. In addition, the records docu- 
ment the general practice by inventors of as- 
signing patent rights to make and use their 
inventions. Howe made many assignments of 
his sewing machine patent. In some instances, 
individuals were assigned the right to make or 
use the machine in specific areas only, such as 
in the New England states. In other instances, 
they were assigned the right to produce the ma- 
chine only for specific purposes, such as using 
the machine for sewing leather goods only. 
Howe'’s business arrangements in assigning pat- 
ent rights are detailed in this patent case file. 

Another important source for the history of 
business in New England are records created as 
a result of the various bankruptcy acts passed 
by Congress.!! The Constitution invests in Con- 
gress the authority to ‘establish ... uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States.’”’!? Like all the national bank- 
ruptcy acts, the first act passed in 1800 followed 
an economic depression, in this case the busi- 
ness disturbances of 1797." The act applied only 
to “any merchant or other person residing within 
the United States, actually using the trade of 
merchandise by buying and selling in gross, or 
by retail, or dealing in exchange or as a banker, 
broker, factor, underwriter or marine insurer.” 4 
The act provided only for involuntary bank- 
ruptcy and defined the act of bankruptcy as the 
fraudulent conveyance or concealment of prop- 
erty and assets in order to avoid the payment of 
debts or when attachments against the debtor 
were not met within two months.!> The Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1800, like the acts of 1841 and 1867, 
was a temporary measure designed to meet the 
economic crisis and then to expire when there 
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was no longer a need for the legislation. Con- 
gress provided that the act would continue in 
force for five years, but in December 1803 Con- 
gress repealed the act, allowing the execution of 
any commission of bankruptcy that had already 
been issued.'° The administration of bankruptcy 
laws has always been entrusted to the United 
States district courts. The act of 1800 provided 
for the appointment of commissioners by the 
district judges,!” while assignees were elected 
by the creditors to execute the act. In the district 
court records in the National Archives—New En- 
gland Region, there are many files relating to 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1800. Included are lists of 
bankrupts, calendars or meetings of the com- 
missioners and creditors, orders appointing 
commissioners, docket books, case files, and 
certificates of discharge. 

The most useful records for historical research 
are the case files for each bankrupt. They contain 
orders appointing commissioners, adjudications 
of bankruptcy and notices to debtors to surren- 
der themselves for examination, interrogations 
and memorandums concerning such examina- 
tions, schedules and appraisals of the property 
and personal effects of bankrupts, lists of claims, 
and proofs of debts submitted by creditors. Also 
included are depositions; affidavits and exhibits; 
appointments of assignees to handle bankrupts’ 
estates; and memorandums relating to meetings 
of creditors, payments of dividends, and distri- 
bution of the bankrupts’ assets. Many of the case 
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files contain transcripts of proceedings, showing 
the commission issued by the district judge; a 
record of depositions taken and papers received 
or issued; public, private, and special meetings 
held; and other actions taken by the commis- 
sioners. These records of the assets and debts 
of the bankrupt merchant, banker, broker, or 
insurer shed a great deal of light on his individ- 
ual business dealings and often the nature of 
business practices in the United States during 
this formative period of the American mercantile 
empire. In addition, the schedules and apprais- 
als of property and assets including household 
items, tools, books, utensils, and clothing pro- 
vide a glimpse of the wealth and lifestyle of the 
individual merchant and his family.'® 

For example, the bankruptcy case file of An- 
drew Leach reflects the wealth and lifestyle of a 
Boston merchant.'? In the case file are claims 
from merchants, traders, and mechanics 
throughout New England and also from many 
creditors in London, York, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Scotland. The commissioners ap- 
proved claims amounting to $114,622, a very large 
sum in those days. An inventory of all of Leach’s 
household furniture and chattels shows that 
Leach owned twelve Windsor chairs, gold-plated 
candlesticks, a china dining set, and ninety-six 
bound books, among many other items. 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1841 followed the panic 
of 1837. Although the shortest-lived of the bank- 
ruptcy acts,”” it considerably expanded over the 


owed them. 


Above is the first page of a claim of John and Jeremiah 
Naylor & Co. of Wakefield, York County, England, 
against Andrew Leach. At right is a list of Leach’s 
American creditors and the amounts they claimed he 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, ‘THE GIRL’s OWN 
BOOK,’ ‘ EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND,’ AND EDITOR 
OF ‘THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY.’ 


The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wistshis days to bo 
Bound cach to each by natural picty. 

ef Wordsworth. 


Do you ask, then, what will educate your son? Your example will educate 
him ; your conversation ; tho business he secs you transact; the likings and 
dislikings you express, —theso will educate him — the society you live in will 
educate him. Mrs Barbauld. 


& 


BOSTON, 


PUBLISHED BY CARTER, HENDEE AND BABCOCK. 
BALTIMORE, CHARLES CARTER. 


Above is the title page of Lydia Maria 
Child’s The Mother’s Book; at right is the 
copyright notice for The Frugal Housewife, 
also by Mrs. Child. Her husband claimed the 
copyright for these two books and others as 
assets in his bankruptcy proceedings. 
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DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, ro wir. 


BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twelfttt day of November, A. D. 
1829, in the fifty third Year of the Independence of the United States of America, 
David L. Child, of the said District, has deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 


“The Frugal Housewife. Dedicated to those who are nut ashamed of Economy 
By the Author of Hobomok. “A fat kitchen, maketh a lean will.”"—Franckdin. 
‘6 Economy is a poor man’s revenue ;,extravagance a rich man’s ruin.” 


In conformity to’ the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled ‘An 
Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing the cupies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors und proprietors of such copies, during the times therein 
mentianed.’ And also to an Act, entitled ‘ An Act, supplementary to an Act, enti- 
tled an Act for the encouragement of Learning, hy securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, tothe authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned, aud extending the benefits thereof (o the arts of designing, ea- 
gtaving, and etching historica] and other priots.” 


District Clerk’s Office. 


JNO. W. DAVIS, 
Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 
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act of 1800 by providing for voluntary bank- 
ruptcy for all debtors while continuing invol- 
untary bankruptcy for merchants, bankers, 
factors, brokers, and traders. 

Because of the more comprehensive nature of 
the 1841 act, the records serve as an even more 
valuable source for business history. In addition, 
the records are considerably more voluminous.?! 
Included among the records are rules governing 
proceedings in bankruptcy, name indexes to 
bankruptcy petitioners, registers of petitions filed, 
docket books, case files, lists of creditors and 
debts owed, proofs of debt and other claims sub- 
mitted by creditors, registers, returns and ac- 
counts of assignees, record books of dividends, 
and registers of petitions for discharge. 

On December 16, 1842, David Lee Child of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, who was a law- 
yer, editor, and abolitionist, filed for bankruptcy 
at the clerk’s office of the United States district 
court.”” Child was the husband of Lydia Maria 
Child, an author and reformer, and had moved 
with his wife to Northampton in 1837 to raise 
beets and produce beet sugar to replace slave- 
produced cane sugar. Unfortunately, his vision- 
ary project failed, and he applied for bank- 
ruptcy. A list of his creditors (which includes 
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Daniel Webster and Edward Everett) shows his 
debts in the amount of $27,414. His property 
and assets, amounting to $2,800, consisted mainly 
of tools and agricultural instruments, all of which 
had been mortgaged to John Child as collateral 
for a loan of $1,000, and he listed various farm 
animals and produce from the farm. He also 
listed his interests in the copyrights for the books 
his wife had written, including the Frugal House- 
wife, The Rebel, The Mother's Book, and An Appeal 
in Favor of that Class of Americans Called Africans. 
His monetary interests in these were minimal as 
the copyrights had been mortgaged to Convers 
Francis, his brother-in-law. Included in the files 
are proofs of debts and other claims by creditors, 
decrees of sale, and a petition for discharge. The 
file reflects the financial problems of a small farmer 
who had spent significant amounts of borrowed 
money for agricultural equipment and seeds but 
who received little return. 

The above brief description of records of the 
United States federal courts in Massachusetts 
illustrate their value for research into regional 
business and commercial history as well as the 
development of technology in the United 
States. O 


United States District Court for the Southern District of New 

York, National Archives Preliminary Inventory 116 (1959), 
. 42. 

E “Act of Apr. 4, 1800, 2 Stat. L. 20. 

'SIbid., p. 21. 

‘Act of Dec. 19, 1803, 2 Stat. L. 248. 

Two years later, Congress amended this requirement 
by providing for the appointment of commissioners of 
bankruptcy by the President. Act of Apr. 29, 1802, 2 Stat. 
L. 164. 

The 1800 law authorized the commissioners to take 
possession of all real and personal property of the bank- 
rupt so that they could be inventoried and appraised, 
the only exception being “his or her wearing apparel and 
the necessary wearing apparel of the wife and children, 
and necessary beds and bedding of bankrupt.” Act of 
Apr. 4, 1800, 2 Stat. L. 23. 

‘Bankruptcy case file of Andrew Leach, Act of 1800, 
U.S. District Court for the District of Massachusetts (USDC- 
MA), RG 21, NA-New England. 

The act that went into effect on Feb. 1, 1842, was 
repealed by Congress on Mar. 3, 1843, thereby lasting 
only thirteen months. Proceedings initiated previous to 
the repealing act continued to final consummation. 5 Stat. 
L. 440, 614. 

21In the records of the USDC-MA there are 3,257 cases 
under the Act of 1841, while only 230 for the Act of 1800. 
Similarly, for the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Connecticut there are 1,536 cases for the Act of 1841 and 
only 74 for the Act of 1800. 

Bankruptcy case file 2369, Act of 1841, USDC-MA, 
RG 21, NA—New England. 
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One of the earliest case files in the National Archtves— 
Northeast Region is a prize action involving the USS 
Constitution. In this painting by G. T. Margeson, the 
Constitution engages the HMS Guerriere. 


' 


From Piracy to Censorship: 
The Admiralty Experience 


By Robert C. Morris 
National Archives — Northeast Region 


hen seized in 1685, the pink Charles had al- 
ready unloaded most of its cargo. As out- 
lined in testimony from four crew members, 
master Robert Codingham had left 105 Af- 
rican slaves on Barbados, delivered 9 above 
the city of New York along with assorted 
goods, and at Stamford, Connecticut, landed 
naval equipment, supplies, weapons, shackles, and ““A Great Copper 
kettle to boyle the Negroes victualls in.”” Although vague about the 
exact charges against Codingham’s vessel, surviving admiralty rec- 
ords in the National Archives—Northeast Region include revealing 
personal accounts of this interrupted voyage from Europe to Angola 
and America. According to matter-of-fact depositions in proceedings 
before New York provincial governor Thomas Dongan, two crewmen 
died before ever reaching the Guinea Coast, and at least fourteen 
slaves succumbed during the dreaded middle passage. Questions to 
determine if the Charles met Navigation Act requirements elicited 
details about a company that at its largest numbered twelve English, 
two Scottish, and three Dutch mariners, most of whom received “‘four- 
teen guilders Hollands money’ a month. Charles Barham, a thirty- 
year-old boatswain who had signed on at the Isle of Wight, described 
the voyage from their arrival in Angola until the narrow-sterned ship 
entered Long Island Sound: 


They Rec’ On Board One Hundred & forty six Negroes . . . in Or about 
the Month of February. . . . They Landed at the Island of Barbadoes Except 
About twenty three which were Sick. And of them but Nine Remained. 
Brought into the Sound. And Eight of them put ashore with the Long Boate 
By Order of Adolphus Phillips about two miles from Rye . . . , And the 
Other Being A Negroe Boy was sent to this City. 


The earliest court records in the National Archives, these four dep- 
ositions suggest, among other things, the extent of opposition to 
English colonial policies from both sides of the Atlantic. Proceedings 
against the Charles apparently involved allegations that it had violated 
various navigation restrictions, including a Royal African Company 
monopoly on the slave trade, while those receiving the eight blacks 
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The National Archives—Northeast Kegion holds records from limitation of liability suits heard in U.S. courts as a result of 


the sinking of the Lusitania in 1915, which took more than 1,100 lives, among them 128 Americans. 


were themselves developing a reputation for il- 
legal commerce.! 

Because the United States District Court in 
New York inherited provincial and state files 
soon after being granted admiralty jurisdiction, 
National Archives holdings help document a 
surprisingly broad spectrum of the American ex- 
perience from the seventeenth century to the 
present.* 

In addition to expected topics relating to mar- 
itime law, the records chronicle over three 
hundred years of political, social, economic, mil- 
itary, diplomatic, and even technological his- 
tory. Select categories among holdings of the 
Northeast Region indicate the range covered in 
4,800 feet of original records for New York and 
New Jersey: British colonial policies, piracy, 
common seamen during the eighteenth century, 
prize cases, slavery, states rights, immigration, 
the importation of allegedly obscene materials 
from Herculaneum et Pompei to James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, and limitation of liability suits involving 
the General Slocum, the Titanic, the Lusitania, and 
the Andrea Doria. 

During the period 1762 to 1775, colonial judges 
with vice-admiralty jurisdiction presided over 
numerous actions against those accused of de- 
fying the Navigation, Sugar, Townshend, and 
Tea acts. Some disputes concerned the legal pro- 
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cess itself—New Jersey Governor William 
Franklin protesting the removal of vessels seized 
for trade violations to New York or defendants 
complaining that admiralty proceedings before 
a judge deprived them of a trial by jury. Ina 
Massachusetts action against John Hancock’s 
sloop Liberty, attorney John Adams turned ad- 
miralty procedures into an issue of principle, 
arguing that juryless trials constituted a brand 
of infamy, degradation, and disgrace fixed on 
every American. By being denied a right avail- 
able in Britain, Adams challenged, was not the 
colonist degraded ‘below the rank of English- 
man?’ 

Court records allow historians to treat these 
events not only from the perspective of the co- 
lonial elite but also from that of ordinary people 
fighting, sometimes literally, for their own per- 
sonal and political rights. Scholars since the 1960s 
have challenged the conventional image of lower- 
class colonists as empty vessels manipulated by 
their leaders. Far from the romanticized youth 
summoned by wealth and adventure, the Jack 
Tar portrayed by new social historians struggled 
to protect his life, liberty, and property in the 
face of often oppressive circumstances. Admi- 
ralty law, wages, working conditions, mutinies, 
dock strikes, street demonstrations, and im- 
pressment riots suddenly took on added signif- 
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icance as class-conscious historians shifted 
attention to what one review title archly termed 
“floating proletarians.’’* 

Usually too poor to appear in tax, land, or 
probate records, common seamen did leave be- 
hind first-hand evidence tracing the politiciza- 
tion of one of the earliest and most numerous 
groups of free laborers in the British and Amer- 
ican economies. Historians linking the seamen’s 
purposeful resistance against authority to the 
broader Revolutionary struggle find ample 
sources for analyzing such varied forms of “‘po- 
litical expression” as language, illegality, and vi- 
olence. By allowing seamen to speak for 
themselves, court records vividly capture the 
transformation of ‘diffuse and indeliberate an- 
tiauthoritarianism” into pointed protests over 
colonial policies.° 


Aside from minute books for Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina and a few New Hampshire files, 
colonial admiralty records are largely restricted 
to New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 
Wider coverage does not begin until the Revo- 
lutionary War, when each state established an 
admiralty court, and a resolution of the Conti- 
nental Congress provided that appeals in prize 
cases would be “allowed to the Congress or such 
a person or persons they shall appoint for the 
trial of appeals.’” Operating from 1776 to 1780, 
a committee in Congress was superseded by the 
new nation’s first federal court—the Court of 
Appeals in Cases of Capture. Together the bod- 
ies heard 116 cases submitted by twelve states. 
New York, with its main ports occupied 
throughout the war, submitted none. Although 
opinions have been preserved for only eight ap- 


In 1854 the Flying Cloud set a 135-year-old record for sailing from New York to San Francisco around Cape Horn. A 
glimpse of life on board the clipper can be caught in records in the National Archives—Northeast Region. 
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peals, surviving British and American records 
supply essential evidence documenting the evo- 
lution of a national judicial system. Despite in- 
itial resistance from state admiralty judges who 
refused to recognize federal jurisdiction, the 
concept eventually gained wide enough accep- 
tance to be written into the Constitution without 
significant controversy. ‘The most bigoted idol- 
izers of State authority have not thus far shown 
a disposition to deny the national judiciary the 
cognizances of maritime causes,”’ Alexander 
Hamilton wrote in The Federalist during the rat- 
ification process. ‘These so generally depend on 
the laws of the nations, and so commonly affect 
the rights of foreigners, that they fall within the 
considerations which are relative to the public 
peace.” 

The Constitution provided simply that the ju- 
dicial power of the United States ‘‘shall extend 
. . . to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction.” Congress, through the Judiciary Act of 
1789, supplied the detail needed for implemen- 
tation, granting district courts 


exclusive original cognizance of all civil causes of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, including all 
seizures under laws of impost, navigation or trade 
of the United States, where the seizures are made, 
on waters which are navigable from the sea by ves- 
sels of ten or more tons burthen, within their re- 
spective districts as well as upon the high seas; 
saving to suitors, in all cases, the right of acommon 
law remedy where the common law is competent 
to give it. 


Gradually expanded beyond English precedent 
to include all navigable waterways, general ad- 
miralty jurisdiction involved the federal govern- 
ment in cases concerning maritime contracts, 
customs restrictions, prize and salvage rights, 
torts, the wages and treatment of seamen, em- 
bargos, illegal importation of slaves, limitation 
of liability, and the inspection and regulation of 
steam vessels.°® 

The National Archives—Northeast Region 
houses records in all of these categories for New 
York and New Jersey. Substituting frequently 
harsh reality for the “romance of the sea,”” wide- 
ranging files span American history from the 
idealized days of wooden sailing ships to the 
nuclear age. As a leading port and commercial 
center, New York figured in some of the nation’s 
most important cases. One of the earliest—a prize 
action involving the famed frigate Constitution 
during the undeclared naval war with France— 
pitted Aaron Burr against Alexander Hamilton 
at the circuit level and was eventually decided 
by the Supreme Court under John Marshall. Less 
prominent proceedings document national and 
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international conflicts over three centuries along 
with numerous areas not automatically associ- 
ated with admiralty.’ 

Among the nation’s most active and influen- 
tial admiralty tribunals, federal courts in New 
York heard thousands of cases during the nine- 
teenth century. Some involved constitutional is- 
sues or famous historical figures. Others, like 
the precedent-setting Genessee Chief v. Fitzhugh 
in 1851, expanded federal jurisdiction. Even mi- 
nor cases, however, shed considerable light on 
local and national history as evidenced by the 
hundreds of Civil War prize files in the records 
of the court for the southern district of New 
York. 

Proceedings against the Confederate blockade 
runner Merrimac provide a case in point. A 
steamer out of Wilmington, North Carolina, the 
Merrimac was captured July 24, 1863, by the U.S. 
ship Iroquois. Contraband cargo seized off the 
coast of North Carolina included 642 bales of 
cotton; 9 casks of turpentine; 77 kegs and 34 half- 
tierces of tobacco. 

More important for future historians, the Mer- 
rimac was also transporting mail from private 
citizens of the Confederate States, private letters 
that never reached recipients in the North and 
England but provide invaluable information 
concerning life in the South during the summer 
of 1863. ‘My Dear Husband,” Mrs. Henry H. 
Stotesbury wrote from Marietta, Georgia, on July 
5, “the Federals have succeeded in reducing 
Vicksburg, but it is the impression of everyone 
they have gained a barren victory. Did not our 
men make a noble defense [?]’’ Nine days later 
the war came even closer to home: ‘Since I last 
wrote there has been a desperate attack upon 
Charleston . . . and we are all very anxious. . . 
Now is the time for earnest humble prayer that 
God should take the cause in his own hands and 
judge between us and our enemies.” And on 
July 16: 


We have succeeded in repulsing the enemy and 
killing a number, but they have succeeded in get- 
ting a foot hold on Morris Island . . . You will see 
our people are awake to their danger and making 
every effort for the defense of the city and we must 
try to be patient and hopeful. You have no doubt 
heard of our great victory at Gettysburg—although 
as usual the Federals claim the Victory.® 


Other letters find correspondents growing 
weary of a war that divided families and friends— 
George R. French to his brothers in New York: 
“What reason we have to thank our Heavenly 
Father for his protecting care over us since this 
unhappy war has been waged on this once 
peaceful & Happy continent but I suppose ac- 
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PEINTURES, BRONZES, MOSAIQUES, ETC. 


DECOUVERTS JUSQU’A CE JOUR, ET REPRODUITS D’APRES 
LE ANTICHITA DI ERCOLANO, IL MUSEO BORBONICO, 
ET TOUS LES OUVRAGES ANALOGUES; 


AUGMENTE DE SUJETS INEDITS, 


GRAVES AU TRAIT SUR CUIVRE 


PAR 
BH. ROVUBW AWN, 


Et accompagné d'un Texte explicatif par M. L. BARRE. 
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The U.S. seized a shipment of this book in 1845 because the depictions of art from ancient Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
considered obscene. Artist Henry Inman was directed to judge which drawings were indecent and should be destroyed. 
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This map shows which libraries wanted copies of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses and was used as an exhibit in the 1934 
case U.S. v. Ulysses. At left is Joyce in a 1933 
photograph. 


cording to present appearances it must be fought 
out to the bitter end.”” These and similar letters 
scattered through prize case files present an in- 
timate narrative of everyday life in the Confed- 
eracy during the Civil War.’ 

In February 1989 the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries were linked when the yacht Thursday's 
Child broke a 135-year-old record for sailing the 
15,000 miles from New York around Cape Horn 
to San Francisco. Completing the hazardous 
voyage in eighty days, the sixty-foot monohull 
cut nine days off of a standard set in 1854 by the 
clipper ship Flying Cloud. For some the feat rep- 
resented ‘the triumph of high technology over 
romance, of carbon fiber and Kevlar over wood 
and canvas.’’ A New York Times story even as- 
serted that the owners of the sleek clippers active 
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between 1846 and 1856 competed as yachtsmen. 
But as illustrated in a log accompanying the case 
Poole v. the Ship Flying Cloud, sailing during these 
years was serious business. After firing the last 
of its salutes and discharging a festive party of 
ladies and gentlemen on a pleasant May after- 
noon in 1852, the 229-foot clipper bore little re- 
semblance to a yacht. During 116 days at sea, 
Captain Josiah Cressy and his crew encountered 
severe weather, injuries, sickness, insubordi- 
nation, and a bloody brawl on deck. One log 
entry sarcastically enumerated the “Sick, Lame, 
& Lazy.” Another noted following the melee on 
August 13: ‘The conduct of these men for the 
past 10 days has been insubordinate and very 
reprehensible. I have reason to believe the mate 
has encouraged them to behave in said manner 
as He has been bantering with 24, 34 and 4'h 
mates & boatswain & trying to incite them to 
neglect their duty.’’”° 

Because federal courts had jurisdiction over 
customs seizures of obscene materials, records 
range as far afield as social mores. Most early 
obscenity files were routinely vague, but there 
are enough exceptions to detect trends from the 
mid-nineteenth century on. Among the fullest 
antebellum examples from the Southern District 
of New York is an 1845 case against two pack- 
ages of books ordered by a bookseller in Phila- 
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delphia. Imported from France for ‘‘a Gentleman 
of Literary pursuits,” the confiscated shipment 
contained drawings of ancient artworks discov- 
ered in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The accompanying text, the dealer insisted, “‘is 
as coldly descriptive as that which accompanies 
a set of anatomical plates.”” While conceding the 
plates might come within the strict letter of an 
1842 act prohibiting the importation of obscene 
prints, John Pennington’s attorney argued that 
its framers did not have this kind of material in 
mind. The law under enlarged construction, he 
concluded, “would operate to the exclusion and 
destruction of many valuable works & drawings 
which would never be made public but remain 
in the private collection of the antiquarian.” 
Considering the drawings and the reputation of 
the French in such matters, however, Judge 
Samuel Betts’s decision was entirely predictable. 
The court referred all prints to Henry Inman, a 
portrait, landscape, and genre painter, for his 
determination as to what was indecent and ob- 
scene within the meaning of the act of 1842. 
Those selected were then destroyed. |! 

Private pressure led by Anthony Comstock, a 
religious zealot whose motto was ‘‘Morals, Not 
Art or Literature” prompted passage of the 
Comstock Act of 1873 to tighten restrictions on 
mailing or importing ‘‘obscene, lewd, and las- 
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This photo of lifeboats from the Titanic and the pictures on the next page are from the case file of a limitation of liability 
suit brought after the sinking of the luxury liner in 1912. 
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civious’” publications and specifically barring 
birth-control materials. Although case files be- 
fore 1900 rarely identify titles, admiralty and 
criminal records supplement related sources to 
provide a fairly detailed picture of censorship in 
the late nineteenth century, when federal au- 
thorities seized everything from contraceptive 
and abortion devices to books like The Secret Hab- 
its of the Female Sex or Dr. La Croix’s Physiological 
View of Marriage.'? With the broadening of ap- 
plicable legislation in the 1890s, documentation 
became progressively more specific so that by 
the time of United States v. Ulysses in 1934, some 
significant cases generated substantial amounts 
of information. Exhibits in this landmark action 
include testimonials from prominent literary fig- 
ures, comments from librarians, and a map of 
the United States showing the locations of li- 
braries wanting to acquire James Joyce’s contro- 
versial masterpiece. One judge considered certain 
passages ‘too indecent to add as footnote” to 
his opinion. But in a major modification of the 
existing definition of obscenity, Judge John M. 
Woolsey ventured that the “dirty’’ words were 
known to almost all men and most women, and 
ordered Customs to admit Ulysses.'° 
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Researchers for the most part are aware of 
famous admiralty cases in the National Ar- 
chives—Northeast Region—those associated with 
Ulysses, the Titanic, the Lusitania, the Andrea Do- 
ria. Books, articles, documentaries, salvage op- 
erations, underwater archaeology, and movies 
have made use of the fascinating testimony and 
exhibits. Relatively few people, however, realize 
the extent of information contained in suppos- 
edly routine records spanning four centuries since 
the Charles unloaded its human cargo in 1685. 
Romantic or not, they are treasure ready to be 
discovered. O 


Clockwise from below: a lifeboat filled with Titanic 
survivors, an iceberg in the area where the liner went 
down, and a ship that came to the rescue of the 
survivors. 
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Robert C. Morris is the director of the National Archives- 
Northeast Region (Bayonne, NJ). 

'Depositions relating to the pink Charles in proceedings 
before Gov. Thomas Dongan, 1685; Deposition of Charles 
Barham, n.d. and July 21, 1685, Box 1, Envelope 1, both 
in Vice Admiralty Court of the Province of New York, 
Records of District Courts of the United States, Record 
Group 21, National Archives—Northeast Region, Bay- 
onne, NJ (hereafter, records in the National Archives will 
be cited as RG , NA-[region]); Robert Bolton, The 
History of the Several Towns, Manors, and Patents of the 
County of Westchester, rev. by the author and ed. by C. 
W. Bolton (1881), vol. 1, pp. 509-513; Charles Elmer Al- 
lison, The History of Yonkers (1896), pp. 55-62. Originally 
applied to small, light coasting and fishing vessels, the 
designation “pink” was later broadened to mean a vessel 
with a narrow stern. 

Included among the records of the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District of New York (USDC-SNY), these 
Vice Admiralty records consist of Case Papers, 1757-75; 
Minutes, November 13, 1701-November 22, 1774; Papers 
Relating to a Piracy Case, June 3-July 12, 1717; “Papers 
Extracted from the Files in 1916,” 1685-1838; and Mis- 
cellaneous Records, 1746-72. Records of the Court of 
Admiralty of the State of New York date from 1784 through 
1788. See Admiralty Case Files of the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, 1790-1842, National Ar- 
chives Microfilm Publications Pamphlet Describing M919 
(1973); Henry T. Ulasek and Marion Johnson, Records of 
the United States District Court for the Southern District of 
New York, National Archives Preliminary Inventory 116, 
(1959). 

3Typescript copy of commission of Richard Morris to 
be judge of the Court of Vice Admiralty, Aug. 2, 1762, 
Book of Commissions, 1680-1770, New York State Ar- 
chives, Albany, NY; Franklyn C. Setaro, ‘The Formative 
Era of American Admiralty Law,’’ New York Law Forum 
5 (1959): 26-27; Complaint by William Franklin to Richard 
Morris regarding the seizure of the brigantine Sarah, June 
13, 1764, E-4, Box 1, Envelope 31, Vice Admiralty Court, 
RG 21, NA-Northeast. L. Kinvin Wroth and Hiller B. 
Zobel, eds., Legal Papers of John Adams, vol. 2 (1965), p. 
200. Colonists accused of violating customs and navi- 
gation acts understandably preferred a potentially sym- 
pathetic jury to admiralty proceedings before a judge 
commissioned by the Crown. See, for example, Answer 
of Willard Deane to the Libel of John Wentworth, Sur- 
veyor of his Majesty’s Woods in all America, Oct. 21, 
1769, E-1, Box 12, Vice Admiralty Court, RG 21, NA- 
Northeast. This prosecution for illegal pine cutting is 
summarized in Carl Ubbelohde, The Vice-Admiralty Courts 
and the American Revolution (1960). G.G. Wolkins, ‘‘The 
Seizure of John Hancock’s Sloop Liberty,’’ Massachusetts 
Historical Society Proceedings 55 (Mar. 1922): 239-284. 

‘Jesse Lemisch, “Jack Tar in the Streets: Merchant Sea- 
men in the Politics of Revolutionary America,” William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., 25 (1968): 401. See also Lem- 
isch, “The American Revolution Seen from the Bottom 
Up,” in Barton J. Bernstein, ed., Towards a New Past: 
Dissenting Essays in American History (1968), pp. 3-45, and 
“Jack Tar vs. John Bull: The Role of New York’s Seamen 
in Precipitating the Revolution” (Ph.D. diss., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1962); Gary B. Nash, The Urban Crucible: Social 
Change, Political Consciousness, and the Origins of the Amer- 
ican Revolution (1979); Marcus Rediker, Between the Devil 
and the Deep Blue Sea: Merchant Seamen, Pirates, and the 
Anglo-American Maritime World (1987); Alan Taylor, 
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“Floating Proletarians,”” a review of Rediker’s study in 
Reviews in American History (June 1988): 192-197. 

>Nash, The Urban Crucible, p. 16; Lemisch, “Jack Tar in 
the Streets,” pp. 401-407; Bernard Bailyn, ed., Pamphlets 
of the American Revolution, 1750-1776 (1965), pp. 581-583, 
740 n.10. 

°Setaro, “The Formative Era of American Admiralty 
Law,” pp. 32-39; Henry J. Bourguignon, The First Federal 
Court: The Federal Appellate Prize Court of the American Rev- 
olution (1977); Alexander Hamilton, ‘Federalist No. 80,” 
in The Federalist Papers, ed. Roy P. Fairfield (1961), pp. 
238-239; Erwin C. Surrency, History of the Federal Courts 
(1987), pp. 145-146. 

?“Ship Constitution and Ship Amelia,” 1800, Box 4, Ad- 
miralty Case Files, 1790-1828, USDC-SNY, RG 21; “Silas 
Talbot v. Hans Fred. Seeman (The Amelia),”” in Prize Cases 
Decided in the United States Supreme Court, 1789-1918, pre- 
pared by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(1923), vol. 1, pp. 163-195. 

In the Genesee Chief case the Supreme Court under 
Roger B. Taney extended admiralty jurisdiction beyond 
the traditional “ebb and flow of the tide” to the Great 
Lakes and navigable waters connecting them. The case 
of the Eagle in 1868 further expanded federal jurisdiction 
to include all navigable rivers. See F. Dumont Smith, 
“Decisive Battles of Constitutional Law: The Genesee 
Chief,’’ American Bar Association Journal 9 (1923); 527-528; 
Surrency, History of the Federal Courts, p. 148. ‘Steamer 
Merrimac,” 1863, Case A18-44, Box 39, Prize Case Files- 
Civil War, USDC-SNY, RG 21, NA-Northeast. Specific 
letters cited are from Mrs. Henry H. Stotesbury to Henry 
H. Stotesbury, July 5, 14, and 16, 1863. These letters were 
sent care of Joseph Ballersby, Esq. in Liverpool, England. 

°George R. French to S. L. French and J. B. French, 
July 21, 1863; see also William T. Moore to William T. 
Moore, Jr., July 17, 1863, Case A18-44, Box 39, Prize Case 
Files—Civil War, USDC-SNY, RG 21, NA-Northeast. 


“Overtaking a Clipper Ship After 135 Years,” New 
York Times, Feb. 11, 1989; logbook of the clipper ship 
Flying Cloud, 1852-53, Ships’ Logs, 1839-1920, USDC- 
SNY, RG 21, NA-Northeast. Another case among the 
admiralty records in the National Archives—Northeast 
Region figured in recent news. On April 26, 1717, the 
Whydah, part of a pirate fleet led by Palgrave Williams, 
sank in a storm off Cape Cod with booty now worth an 
estimated $100 million or more. In researching the only 
pirate wreck yet found in the Western Hemisphere, Barry 
Clifford’s Maritime Explorations, Inc., used records from 
a 1717 case concerning two pirates who had served in 
Williams's fleet. Papers relating to a Piracy Case, June 
13-July 12, 1717, Vice Admiralty Court, RG 21. “Salvor 
Wins Right to a Pirate Ship,” New York Times, Dec. 13, 
1988. 

"U.S. v. Two Packages of Books Marked J.P. 112 & 113, 
1845, Case A-3-366, Box 49, Admiralty Case Files, 1828- 
1912, USDC-SNY, RG 21, NA-Northeast. 


'2See ‘Admiralty Case Papers in Actions against Ob- 
scene or Immoral Importations, 1880-1900,” Box 1, USDC- 
SNY, RG 21; U.S. v. Seth H. Hunsdon, 1873, U.S. v. Seth 
H. Hunsdon and James A. Patterson, 1873-74, and U.S. v. 
James A. Patterson, 1873, Cases 139-141, Box 918, Criminal 
Case Files, 1871-1909, U.S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of New York, RG 21, NA-Northeast. 


3U.S. v. One Book Entitled “‘Ulysses’’ by James Joyce, Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 1933-34, Case A110-59, Box 1446, Ad- 
miralty Case Files, USDC-SNY, RG 21, NA—Northeast. 
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Gideon Welles, Lincoln's able secretary of the navy 
quickly built a Union navy and enforced the blockade of 
Southern ports during the-Civil War 
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An Untapped Source: 
Civil War Prize Case Files 
1861-65 


By Robert J. Plowman 
National Archives — Mid Atlantic Region 


Dear Sister, 

.. . dam always thinking of you all the time. I have no idea 
when this war will come to an end, it may be for years and it may 
be forever but I hope it will close soon if it don't the southerners 
will be completely starved out for you know their |sic] is no way 
for us to get provisions until the Ports are opened . . . 


his letter, reflecting the view of one Southerner on 
the possible effects of the North’s blockade of South- 
ern ports during the period of the Civil War, was 
found among the papers of a prize case file relating 
to the seizure of the blockade runner Florida, cap- 
tured on April 6, 1862, by the USS Pursuit.'! This 
document was just one of many such private letters 
written by those living in the South to their loved ones overseas or 
by Southerners living in Europe to their families residing within the 
Confederacy. Although the letter was found in the National Archives— 
Mid Atlantic Region, similar materials can be found in the New En- 
gland, Northeast, Southeast, and Southwest regions. The records of 
Civil War prize cases remain one of the many “untapped” resources 
that can be researched in the regional archives of the National Ar- 
chives. 

In order to understand what a prize case is, a brief background of 
the blockade is necessary. On April 19, 1861, President Abraham 
Lincoln took an important step in the war. He issued a proclamation 
establishing a blockade of the Southern coast from South Carolina to 
Texas. This blockade was expanded eight days later, on April 27, to 
include North Carolina and Virginia. 

The order specified that any vessel attempting to either enter or 
leave a Southern port would be warned first, and if an attempt was 
made to escape, it would then be captured and taken as a prize. There 
was a fantastic attempt to try to patrol more than 3,500 miles of 
coastline with just a few ships, for there were less than a dozen 
warships available for immediate service at the outbreak of the war.” 
Lincoln, however, was determined. His proclamation remained in 
force, and by the end of April 1861, more formal announcements of 
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A map of the Union blockade off the North Carolina coast. Though weak at first, with less than a dozen 
warships available at the war's start, the blockade became highly effective against the South. 
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After the capture of the blockade runner Florida in 1862, the Confederacy commissioned another Florida that harrassed 


Union vessels. Here the second Florida pursues the schooner Laura Ann about 400 miles west of Bermuda. 


the blockade—including notice to foreign ships— 
were made at Hampton Roads, Virginia.* To en- 
force the blockade, Lincoln turned to his sec- 
retary of the navy, Gideon Welles, who proved 
to be an excellent administrator. Under his or- 
ders, the Union Navy began to buy numerous 
merchant ships, placed guns on them, and sent 
them out on blockade duty. By the end of 1861, 
more than 260 warships were on duty and 100 
more were being built.4 

The actual taking of a vessel trying to evade 
the blockade was not an easy task, and many of 
them escaped the Union Navy. However, when 
the first ships were taken, the question arose as 
to the legality of the action. The Lincoln admin- 
istration believed from the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1861 that a war did not exist, that it was only 
a domestic squabble, and that there were not 
two belligerent parties. By taking this approach, 
the Lincoln government hoped to prevent rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy and thereby grant- 
ing of belligerent rights to its government. If the 
Northern administration acknowledged the ex- 
istence of a war, then it could not legitimately 
deny belligerent status to the Confederate gov- 
ernment or its rights to seek help from other 
countries.° 

The English government recognized the va- 
lidity of the Union blockade. However, some 
owners of vessels seized at the beginning of the 
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war questioned the legality of the action. The 
most significant of these cases were the Crenshaw 
seized on May 17, 1861; the Hiawatha seized on 
May 20, 1861; the Brilliante seized on June 23, 
1861; and the Amy Warwick seized on July 10, 
1861. All these cases were adjudicated in federal 
prize court.’ The decisions went in favor of the 
Union, for both the district courts and the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the blockade and the 
capture of prizes were legal and that they could 
continue to seize ships without any legal diffi- 
culties. 

As a result of the passage of the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, prize cases were placed in the hands of 
the federal courts. During the Civil War, prize 
courts were established in Boston, Providence, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Key West, and New Orleans. Between 1861 
and 1865 these courts heard over one thousand 
cases.® From the outset, neither the federal judges 
nor the members of the legal profession had any 
practice in the adjudication of prize cases since 
the rules of evidence and procedures differed 
from ordinary civil cases. During the war, Con- 
gress enacted laws that tried to define and ease 
the complexity of the process.’ 

In order to show the wealth of materials that 
can be found in a prize case, two specific cases 
will be cited as examples. One concerns the ship, 
J. C. Calhoun. Built in New York as the Cuba, she 
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The register of the Confederate vessel Secesh, one of the 
Z : documents in the file of Prize Case 114 in the National 
ct avel Gfrom Archives-Mid Atlantic Region. 
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When the sloop C. Routerau was seized by the Union navy, its certificate of enrollment with the Confederate States of 
America joined other confiscated documents in the file of Prize Case 113. 
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was renamed, armed with an 18-pound cannon, 
two 12-pound cannons, and two 6-pound can- 
nons, and commissioned on May 15, 1861.!° From 
June to August 1861 she served as a privateer 
and captured a number of ships.'! From August 
to December she saw service as a Confederate 
gunboat and then was released and converted 
into a blockade runner in early December.'? 

On January 23, 1862, the Calhoun was chased 
by the schooner Samuel Rotan while trying to get 
through the Southwest Pass at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. However, she ran into shoal 
water in East Bay. The crew set fire to the ship 
in two places and then abandoned it and es- 
caped ina life boat. A prize crew from the Samuel 
Rotan boarded the ship and brought the fire un- 
der control. After checking over the cargo, the 
found it to contain 491 barrels of black powder!" 
According to procedures, one of the officers 
boarding the ship served as a prize master. The 
prize master was responsible for bringing the 
ship into a port where a prize court had been 
established. In this instance the prize court was 
Philadelphia. Upon reaching the port, the prize 
master reported to a prize commissioner, who 
was appointed by the court, to take possession 
of the ship and its papers and to take depositions 
of all witnesses using standard interrogatories 
adopted by the court. Some of the prize courts, 
such as those at Boston and New Orleans, had 
a standard set of questions for use in their dep- 
ositions. Only intrinsic evidence, that which came 
from the ship itself, was admissible. * 

The ship’s papers usually included registers 
or enrollments or licenses. Although none of the 
aforementioned items were on board the Cal- 
houn, most of the cases included these items.!° 
Other documents contained in the case file would 
include: cargo manifests, invoices, bills of lad- 
ing, articles, crew lists, clearance papers, and 
logbooks. Finally, if there was any personal cor- 
respondence, that too could be admitted as ev- 
idence in the prize court. This last item provides 
by far the most interesting aspect of the Calhoun 
prize case, for among the case papers are some 
private letters to and from family members both 
in the South and in Europe explaining the events 
of the time as they saw them.'© Many of the 
letters gave a ringing defense of the South and 
tried to justify its seceding from the Union. 

After the prize commissioners gathered the 
evidence, the district attorney for the court filed 
a libel, which was a petition to condemn the 
vessel. In a prize case, the owner had to prove 
to the court that his property was not a fair prize. 
Once the libel was filed in the court, the vessel 
was turned over to the U.S. Marshal. The mar- 
shal was responsible for arranging and con- 
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the prize of the captured Confederate vessel Calhoun. 


ducting the sale of the vessel and its cargo.” 
Since the owners of the Calhoun had fled, they 
did not file any opposition to the libel. But there 
was some opposition—from the captains of the 
U.S. Naval vessels. While one can assume that 
the primary motive of those serving on the 
blockade force was to try to end the war, the 
seamen had another motive. For each ship that 
was captured and declared a prize, every naval 
officer and crew member on the capturing ship 
and those on ships within signal distance shared 
in the proceeds of the sale. The prize master of 
the Samuel Rotan, Joseph W. Tuck, and the acting 
master, John A. Rogers, testified that the Samuel 
Rotan was the capturing vessel and that they 
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The Colorado was blocking the path that the Calhoun would 
normally have taken and was ready to pursue at any time. 


should be the sole recipients of the prize. How- 
ever, Commodore Theodorus Bailey command- 
ing the USS Colorado objected to Rogers’s 
statement. Bailey said that the Colorado was 
guarding the path that the Calhoun would nor- 
mally have taken, and even though the Colorado 
was at anchor, she had steam up and could have 
given chase at any time. 

The prize commissioner for the court, Henry 
Flanders, had to issue a report to district court 
Judge John Cadwalader with his recommenda- 
tions. Mr. Flanders said that both the ships should 
share in the prize. Judge Cadwalader agreed. 
The goods were sold at an auction, and the pro- 
ceeds amounted to $16,531. After the compen- 
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sation for officers of the court was taken out, 
the net prize was $14,412.40. The money, along 
with a list of the crew members, was sent to the 
Treasury Department, which was responsible for 
its distribution. The amount of this prize was a 
little less than average since only the sale of the 
vessel itself was the prize. There were ships that 
did bring in much more lucrative prizes. The 
ship Greyhound, captured in 1864, returned 
$484,962.01,'9 and the Tristram Shandy netted 
$412,672.55—enormous amounts for that pe- 
riod!?° By 1866, Treasury Secretary Hugh Mc- 
Culloch reported that 687 prize cases resulted in 
$10,103,764.66 being distributed to naval per- 
sonnel.?! 

Although the case of the Calhoun was very cut 
and dried, since the owners were not present to 
dispute its capture, many other prizes were con- 
tested in the federal court. One of the most com- 
mon ploys by the blockade runners was to obtain 
British registry for their ships. 

British registry, they felt, would enable them 
to escape a prize court because they would claim 
status as a neutral ship and therefore not subject 
to capture. The vessel Bettie Kratzer was a good 
example of this action. On June 23, 1863, this 
ship was seized off Morrels Inlet (South Caro- 
lina) by the USS Flambeau, whose captain was 
Lt. Commander J. H. Upshur. The Bettie Kratzer 
was at anchor, and upon boarding her the naval 
crew discovered that it had no cargo. This did 
not disqualify her from being a prize—the ship, 
its rigging, and stores would be considered the 
prize. The ship was taken into Philadelphia where 
depositions were taken by the prize commis- 
sioner. The captain of the Bettie Kratzer, Edgar 
Lewis Lambert, stated in his deposition that he 
was under British registry and that he had just 
left the port of New York and was bound for 
Havana, Cuba, when he was blown off course. 
He stated his ship was at anchor, and he was 
trying to discover where he was when the USS 
Flambeau came upon the scene.”? Lt. Com- 
mander Upshur of the Flambeau disputed this 
statement. In his deposition, Upshur remarked 
that the Bettie Kratzer was at least twenty miles 
inside of the blockade line, which was not per- 
mitted to any ship. Lt. Commander Upshur also 
sent along a copy of the logbook of the USS 
Flambeau, which indicated that the seas were calm 
on June 22—refuting Captain Lambert’s remark 
that his ship was blown off course. He further 
stated that upon boarding the Bettie Kratzer he 
heard Captain Lambert say to his first mate, ‘Do 
you think there is anything on board likely to 
condemn her?” The first mate replied “No.” 

The prize commissioner and Judge Cadwal- 
ader accepted the word of Captain Upshur and 
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condemned the ship and declared it a prize. They 
completely disregarded the claim of British re- 
gistry and held that the ship had been simply 
awaiting an opportunity to go into a Southern 
port for supplies. The Bettie Kratzer was sold at 
auction for $4,600. After court costs were taken 
out, the Department of the Treasury was sent 
$3,560.72 for distribution to the treasury and na- 
val personnel. 

These are only two examples of the prize case 
files that await historians at five of the National 
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Archives regional archives. These case files por- 
tray the way the blockade was operated, the way 
the federal judicial system functioned, and ona 
more personal note, the way some Southerners 
viewed the effectiveness of the blockade, and in 
fact, the way they viewed the war in general. 
Although historians today are still debating 
the effectiveness of the blockade,” the prize case 
files serve notice that there are many resources 
still to be investigated before further opinions 
on this subject are published. O 
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Some Confederate blockade runners obtained British registry for their vessels in the hope that, if captured, 
they would escape prize court because of their apparent neutrality. 
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“To Surrender All His Estate”: 
The 1867 Bankruptcy Act 


By Beverly Watkins 
National Archives — Southeast Region 


pring of 1865: the Civil War was over. The time had come 
for a return to civilian living. But the war years brought 
changes to the economic systems of all parts of the coun- 
try, nowhere more devastating than in the South. Before 
the war, Southerners had bought food, equipment, and 
supplies from Northern companies through factors or 
commission houses. The debts owed to these Northern 
companies, estimated to be $300 million, were wiped out by the war, 
leaving many insolvent. At the same time, Southern slaveholders lost 
the value of their chattel property, and much other property was 
destroyed or taken for the use of the armies.' 

Memories of the panic of 1857, the desire of Northern merchants 
to recover the Southern debt lost at the beginning of the war, and 
the beginnings in the South of a credit system based on crop liens to 
local merchants led to growing interest in Congress for the passage 
of a federal bankruptcy law.” Northern business interests saw a bank- 
ruptcy law as their only chance to collect debts in the South. Without 
such a federal law, it was necessary to sue the debtor in a local court, 
but courts in the South were not sympathetic to Northern creditors, 
and most Southern states had passed laws during the war to provide 
a moratorium on debt collection. Western farmers and small busi- 
nessmen saw a bankruptcy law as a way of providing relief for debtors 
whose property had lost value as a result of inflation.* 

Passed on the same day that Congress overrode President Andrew 
Johnson's veto of the Reconstruction Act, the Bankruptcy Act of 1867 
(15 Stat. L. 227) was a compromise that tried to meet the needs of 
both debtors and creditors. For creditors, the law allowed a debtor 
to be forced into involuntary bankruptcy and provided that a debtor 
could not be discharged from the bankruptcy proceedings without 
the agreement of a majority of his creditors (although this provision 
would not apply to proceedings begun within twelve months after 
the passage of the act). For the debtors, the law recognized the various 
state laws that defined what property could be exempted from debt 
collection and applied them to the bankruptcy proceedings.* 

The Bankruptcy Act of 1867 was a milestone in economic affairs 
because, unlike the earlier laws, it was designed to provide a per- 
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manent system of bankruptcy for the nation. But 
it quickly became unpopular. High fees ab- 
sorbed assets of the bankrupt estates, and there 
were charges of fraud, corruption, and misman- 
agement, especially in Southern courts. South- 
ern and Western resistance to the law was 
expressed in passage of new, more liberal state 
exemption laws. In attempts to solve these prob- 
lems, minor changes were made in the law in 
1868 and 1872, and repeal of the law was debated 
in 1873.5 

The panic of 1873 ended interest in repeal of 
the bankruptcy law. The panic began in Septem- 
ber with the failure of Jay Cooke and Company 
of Philadelphia, a large financial house with heavy 
investments in railroads. It was widely believed 
that Cooke and Company collapsed because its 
creditors filed to have it forced into bankruptcy.° 
The ripple effect of the Cooke and Company 
failure led to a depression and the failure of many 
businesses, large and small. 

Further changes were made in the bankruptcy 
act in 1874, particularly in the number of cred- 


itors needed to file a petition for an involuntary 
bankruptcy. Dissatisfaction with the workings 
of the law continued to grow, however, and the 
act was repealed in 1878 with little fanfare.” It 
was not until 1898 that another bankruptcy act 
was passed by Congress. 

A look at a typical case file will show both 
how the law functioned and what type of in- 
formation a researcher might find. 

John R. Denty of Marshall County, Missis- 
sippi, was the first person to file for bankruptcy 
in the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of that state. In 1860 Denty described 
himself as a planter owning real property worth 
$10,000 and personal property worth $31,500, 
including twenty slaves.® Denty filed for bank- 
ruptcy on July 9, 1867, and his file is a good 
example of the documents found ina typical case 
file. 

The first action in a bankruptcy proceeding 
was the filing of a petition. In his petition, Denty 
stated that he had lived for more than twenty 
years in Marshall County, that he had debts ex- 
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Exhibit No. 2 in the bankruptcy case lists the personal property, household goods, ashe, and livestock that John Denty united 
exempted from the proceedings so he might still provide for his family. 
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ceeding the miniumum $300, and that he was 
willing “to surrender all his estate’’ to be used 
to meet these debts. 

Along with his petition, Denty filed two re- 
quired schedules: one listing debts, the other 
listing assets. Schedule A listed debts and ob- 
ligations in several categories (secured, unse- 
cured, and discounted promissory notes). Under 
secured debts Denty listed $3,000 for 667 acres 
of land bought in 1859. As unsecured debt Denty 
listed approximately $3,000 owed for hiring 
slaves, for the purchase of a horse and some 
machinery, for blacksmithing, and for groceries 
and supplies. These debts were acquired be- 
tween 1857 and 1861. Finally, Denty listed debts 
of over $3,200 on promissory notes, including 
one for rent for 1867. 

In Schedule B, Denty listed as assets the same 
667 acres of land (which he had sold but on 
which he was still owed money) and 97 acres 
that had been leased for 1867. Denty also listed 
just over $1,000 in debts owed to him. As per- 
sonal property Denty listed a set of cane-bottom 
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chairs, a set of common chairs, a clock, a table, 
cooking utensils, clothing, books, a cow and calf, 
a yearling, and cash on hand. 

The bankruptcy act allowed personal property 
up to $500 to be exempted so that the bankrupt 
would have the means to provide for his family. 
Denty asked that his household goods and cash 
be exempted. In addition to this federal exemp- 
tion, laws that varied from state to state allowed 
other property to be exempted. Under the Mis- 
sissippi laws, Denty asked that his books and 
the livestock be exempted. 

Once a petition was filed and certified as being 
in the correct form, the judge issued an order of 
reference. This sent the matter to a Register in 
Bankruptcy, who would oversee the course of 
the case for the court. If the register found that 
the petition and schedules met the requirements 
of the act as to amount of debt and inability to 
pay, the debtor was declared a bankrupt, and 
an order of adjudication of bankruptcy was is- 
sued. 

The marshal was then ordered to contact all 
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As assignee of Denty’s estate, John D. ‘Fennell was to dispose of the property and distribute the proceeds to creditors. Above 
is the announcement of the sale of Denty’s real estate at public auction. 
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In addition to disposing of Denty’s real estate, Fennell sold the bankrupt’s promissory notes in an effort to satisfy creditors. 
The sale of all of Denty’s property, however, brought only $354.31 against a debt of $1,526.94. 


of the creditors to inform them of the bankruptcy 
and to notify them that a meeting of creditors 
would be held. The order to the marshal (called 
a warrant to messenger) listed the creditors, their 
addresses, and the amount of the debt, as well 
as designating one or more newspapers in which 
to publish a legal notice of the proceedings. Put- 
ting this notice in a newspaper also allowed any 
creditors who had been overlooked to join in the 
proceedings. The marshal returned the warrant 
to the court with an indication of when and where 
the notices were published. 

Denty’s creditors met on October 14, 1867. At 
that time they chose John D. Fennell of Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, as the assignee of the es- 
tate (that is, as the person who would take charge 
of Denty’s property, dispose of it, and distribute 
the proceeds to the creditors). The register is- 
sued several orders as a result of the meeting: a 
memorandum of the meeting announcing the 
choice of assignee, a notification of appointment 
of the assignee, and an assignment of bankrupt’s 
effects to the assignee. 

In order to share in the proceeds from the 
estate, a creditor had to present proof of the 
debt. Brown, Owen & Co., merchants in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, submitted a copy of Denty’s 
account from May 1860 to September 1867 show- 
ing that he owed them $411.06. This included 
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commission on the sale of a slave, supplies such 
as bacon and flour, and interest on the account. 
Another creditor, Matthew J. Coxe of Marshall 
County, presented proof that Denty had bor- 
rowed $1,432.50 from him in 1857. Coxe outlined 
payments and interest on the note, showing that. 
Denty still owed him $940.16. Although Denty 
had listed other debts in his petition, no other 
creditors presented proofs. In September 1868, 
the register issued a certified list of proofs and 
claims that showed that debts of $1,526.94 had 
been proven. 

An order of sale was issued for the assignee 
to sell Denty’s property except that which had 
been claimed as exempted. The public auction 
of Denty’s estate brought $354.31. Following the 
sale, the marshal, the register, the clerk of the 
court, and the assignee all submitted bills for 
their services (filing fees and such). These fees 
took precedence, and by the time they were paid, 
$305.01 was left for the creditors, roughly 20 
percent of the proven debt. 

After the creditors had been paid, the assignee 
submitted an accounting of all money and prop- 
erty that he had handled. Then Denty petitioned 
to be discharged from the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing. Two more meetings of creditors were sched- 
uled to allow them to show cause, if any, that 
the discharge should not be granted. The reg- 
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ister certified that there was no opposition from 
the creditors, and Denty was granted a final dis- 
charge on June 10, 1868. 

Other cases followed much the same course, 
varying according to the size of the debts and 
of the estate of the bankrupt. Denty was a vol- 
untary bankrupt (that is, he petitioned the court 
to have himself declared bankrupt). It was also 
possible for creditors to petition the court to force 
a debtor into involuntary bankruptcy. The only 
difference in the case documents between a vol- 
untary and an involuntary bankruptcy was in 
the language of the petition. The debtor was 
then required to submit the same schedules of 
debts and assets, and the case proceeded. 

The case files from the Bankruptcy Act of 1867 
are part of the records of the United States Dis- 
trict Courts (Record Group 21) held by the Na- 
tional Archives at its eleven regional archives. 
These files offer a variety of research opportun- 
ities relating to a watershed period in United 
States history. 

In the realm of economic history these records 
contain information that could be used for a va- 
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riety of studies. Because the debts represented 
in the earliest cases were contracted in the 1850s 
and the early 1860s, while most of the debts in 
the later cases were postwar debts, it should be 
possible to do comparative studies exploring 
questions about changes in patterns of trade and 
commerce. For example: In the 1850s, where did 
the planters in coastal Georgia and in the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley buy their supplies and sell 
their cotton? How did this trade pattern change 
during the Civil War, and what further changes 
were there after the war? How did these patterns 
differ from the trade patterns for the Midwest? 
Other comparisons are also possible. One of 
the criticisms of the law was against its provi- 
sions for involuntary bankruptcy. What portion 
of the cases were involuntary, and was any group 
(merchants, farmers, etc.) more susceptible than 
others to being forced into bankruptcy? 
Another provision of the law postponed the 
implementation of the requirement for creditor 
agreement before discharge. Did this postpone- 
ment affect the number of cases and when they 
were filed? A quick search of indexes done by 
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After his creditors had been paid and court fees had been satisfied, John R. Denty was granted a discharge from the bankruptcy 


proceedings on June 10, 1868. 
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At the start of the Civil War, Nathan Bedford Forrest was a wealthy plantation owner and later won fame as a Confederate 
general. After the war, though, his fortunes changed and he was forced to file for bankruptcy under the 1867 act. 
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the National Archives—Southeast Region (in At- 
lanta) for Elizabeth City and Wilmington, North 
Carolina, shows that over 50 percent of the cases 
for those two cities were filed in 1867 and 1868. 
In Savannah, Georgia, cases for the same two 
years account for only about 30 percent of the 
cases in that court. How does this compare with 
other courts? 

Also possible are comparisons among regions 
of the country. What was the impact of the act 
in different parts of the country—did people in 
one area make greater use of the act than those 
in other areas? Based on case files in the regional 
archives, and using 1870 population figures, the 
rate of filing was highest in the Far West (see 
table 1). But because case files are not available 
for some courts, work using docket books or 
minutes would be more accurate and revealing. 
Comparison could also be made, at either the 
regional or national level, between the rates of 
filing under earlier and later bankruptcy acts. 


TABLE 1 
Cases per 
Region 1,000 population 
Northeast 2.5 
Midwest 2.0 
South 3.4 
Great Plains 6 
Far West 4.4 


While the case files as a body can be used to 
support studies in the broad realm of economic 
history, documents within a case file can be used 
for a wide variety of more specific topics. The 
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lists of property (Schedule B) and the proofs of 
debt submitted by the creditors include lists of 
foodstuffs, supplies, furniture, and animals that 
could easily be used in material culture studies 
similar to the studies done from probate inven- 
tories.!° The proofs of debt from merchants could 
also be used to study the types of goods available 
in any area. 

Other possibilities abound. The various fee 
bills could be used to document or disprove the 
charges of corruption and mismanagement. The 
warrants to messenger (directing the sheriff where 
to advertise the proceedings) could be used to 
determine what newspapers existed and were 
in enough favor politically to be chosen for legal 
notices (a major source of revenue). 

Finally, the case files can be a window into 
the lives of the famous (or infamous). A well- 
known name did not guarantee solvency—as 
witness the bankruptcy of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest in Memphis.!! A case file can provide a wealth 
of information for either a biographer or a family 
historian. 

The files of cases generated under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1867 highlight a critical period in 
United States history. The cases are an untapped 
resource for the study of economic issues in the 
context of both the Civil War and Reconstruction 
eras. While the act was passed as a measure 
favoring Northern creditors over Southern debt- 
ors, the resulting files contain information ap- 
plicable to every part of the country. Research 
in these records could provide us with a more 
accurate understanding of what mercantile life 
was like in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. El 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


To the Marshal of the Southern District of t 
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An inventory of goods captured on the Mississippi River by a U.S. gunboat in 1863. The document is found in 
the case file of Us and A. W. Pennock v. Two Trunks, No. 3 and 4, Admiralty Case No. 286. 
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Defining Disloyalty: 
Treason, Espionage, and 
Sedition Prosecutions 
1861-1946 


By Shirley Burton and Kellee Green 
National Archives — Great Lakes Region 


ive months after President Abraham Lincoln declared 
the South to be in a state of insurrection, federal agents 
charged John Skiff of Cincinnati, Ohio, with treason. 
According to his indictment, Skiff had maliciously and 
traitorously aided and abetted Jefferson Davis and the 
“pretended government” of the Confederate States of 
America by providing them with comfort and suste- 
nance in the form of accessories and supplies. Moreover, his accusers 
charged, he had acted in contempt of the United States by supporting 
the enemy in the prosecution of their ‘said insurrection.” What trea- 
sonous succor had Skiff furnished the South? Ten firkins (small kegs) 
of dairy butter.’ John Skiff’s predicament illustrates an extreme in 
vacillating interpretations of disloyalty in America. Attempts to codify 
varying degrees of disloyalty and to specify their punishments have 
produced a number of treason, sedition, and espionage laws. Judg- 
ments regarding the severity of formal charges and penalties for dis- 
loyal crimes have been predicated on the time and place of their 
occurrence, the statutes classifying them as crimes, the personal sen- 
sibilities of individual prosecutors and judges, the collective concerns 
of society, and this nation’s legal heritage. 

The fledgling American republic was concerned with both its own 
survival and the loyalty of its citizens. Evidence of the careful attention 
the Founding Fathers gave to treason is apparent in its definition in 
the U.S. Constitution—the only criminal offense specifically defined.? 
The framers of the Constitution were acutely aware of the temptation 
to use treason charges to suppress political opposition and so chose 
to define treason narrowly, limiting the offense to overt acts of making 
war on the United States or aiding its enemies. They further restricted 
opportunities for abuse by requiring two witnesses for convictions of 
unconfessed acts. Although the Constitution defined treason, its pen- 
alty was not prescribed until Congress passed the Crimes Act of 1790, 
which specified death by hanging as treason’s only punishment.? 

By 1798 diplomatic relations between the United States and France 
had deteriorated into an undeclared war. Some Federalists, the po- 
litical party in power for the first ten years of the nation’s existence, 
suspected their rival Republicans of being French sympathizers or 
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The exploits of notorious Confederate raider John Hunt Mor- 
gan are chronicled in federal court records. 


worse. Stinging Republican attacks only in- 
creased the Federalists’ penchant for seeing 
treachery everywhere. The Federalist-controlled 
Congress codified the common law offense of 
“seditious libel’ by passing the stringent Alien 
and Sedition Acts, which penalized ‘‘false, scan- 
dalous and malicious criticisms” of the govern- 
ment. Sedition, unlike treason, could be punished 
with measures less than death.* Fifteen of the 
twenty-five persons arrested under the 1798 Se- 
dition Act were indicted, ten of them convicted. 
All were Republicans, many of them editors of 
opposition newspapers. The Sedition Act ex- 
pired March 3, 1801, one day before Thomas 
Jefferson was sworn in as President. The new 
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chief executive, a Republican, pardoned all those 
previously convicted under the act. Like the Fed- 
eralists, however, the Republicans also sup- 
pressed political opposition, but they reverted 
to seditious libel in the common law.° 

For the next sixty years, opposition to the gov- 
ernment could only be legally defined in statute 
law in terms of treason, but the Civil War brought 
disloyalty under new scrutiny. When war was 
declared, treason was still punishable only by 
death pursuant to the Crimes Act of 1790, and 
the statutes defined no lesser offense under which 
to try John Skiff for furnishing butter to the Con- 
federacy. Despite an apparent zeal for prose- 
cuting early incidents of “giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy,” Skiff was not convicted, possibly 
because juries were loathe to convict when there 
was no option but the death penalty.® 

The need for a new treason law was clear; after 
all, the entire Confederate Army could not be 
hanged. Accordingly, on July 17, 1862, a second 
treason act directed capital punishment at lead- 
ers of insurrection and established fines and im- 
prisonment as alternative punishments to death. 
A Conspiracies Act discouraged the plotting of 
rebellious activities. These statutes were not 
without their critics, many of whom thought the 
waters were only muddied by laws created to 
punish crimes “kindred to treason.”’” 

Confederate Captain John Hunt Morgan, one 
of the most notorious and romanticized figures 
in Ohio history, brought the Civil War to this 
border state during his summer plundering raids 
in 1863. Federal court records capture Morgan’s 
tale of intrigue and adventure. Support activities 
perpetrated by civilians on Morgan’s behalf 
brought no fewer than ten men and women to 
trial for treason in the U.S. circuit court sitting 
at Cincinnati. In addition to assisting Morgan in 
his raid, the defendants were variously accused 
of freeing prisoners from McLean Barracks, con- 
spiring to release three hundred prisoners of war 
(including the captured Morgan) from the Ohio 
Penitentiary, planning to free five thousand 
prisoners of war from nearby Camp Chase, and 
in a final stroke of rebellion, conspiring to cap- 
ture the federal gun boat Michigan.® Each of the 
defendants pleaded “not guilty,” and none was 
convicted.? 

In the absence of a statutory sedition law dur- 
ing the Civil War, acts falling short of the con- 
stitutional definition of treason were, 
nevertheless, often tried as treason. In 1864 the 
publisher of an Ohio newspaper, Dr. John 
McElwee, was indicted for treason due to the 
“false, malicious, wicked, and traitorous” state- 
ments he published in the Hamilton True Tele- 
graph. McElwee had bitterly criticized the war, 
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specifically the draft: “Five hundred thousand 
men for what? Who but an idiot, believes in the 
restoration of the Union and the equality of the 
black and white races?” McElwee implored his 
readers to block the delivery of more men to the 
“slaughter pens of those Federal butchers whom 
courtesy calls Generals.’’'° Because the judges 
of the U.S. circuit court sitting at Cincinnati were 
divided in their opinion of the case, it was cer- 
tified to the Supreme Court, where the cause 
was dismissed on a motion of the attorney gen- 
eral in 1869." 

Confiscation acts in 1861 and 1862 additionally 
restricted opposition to the war by asserting the 
right of the government to seize all property 
used for “insurrectionary purposes.” The 1862 
act also liberated the slaves of rebels. Though 
confiscation measures generated revenues for the 
Union, that function was ancillary to their pri- 
mary role as a lesser penalty for disloyalty.'* 
Records of the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of Illinois document widespread 
confiscations of medical supplies such as qui- 
nine, iodine, morphine, and “lunar caustic’; 13 
clothing, including 2,300 pairs of pants; and lux- 
uries such as whiskey, “high wines,” cigars, silk, 
and lace. The contraband of war most often im- 
pounded, however, was cotton—from one small 
piece to 432 bales—seized while being trans- 
ported on the Mississippi.!* 

The constitutional considerations generated 
by confiscation were far-reaching. Was the Union 
“fighting enemies or subduing traitors’’? If Con- 


te least ‘ 


federates were belligerent, confiscation was a 
“belligerent right,”” but if secession was impos- 
sible under the Constitution, as many argued, 
Confederates were rebels who retained their 
constitutional rights. Explicit in the constitu- 
tional definition of treason was that “no attain- 
der of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture except during the life of the person 
attainted.’””> Yet property confiscation punished 
the offender and any potential heirs. The nature 
of property seizure was another intensely de- 
bated issue. ‘Disloyal’’ property need only be 
found in a treasonous environment to be im- 
pounded under the confiscation acts; charges 
were not necessarily brought against the owner 
of the goods.'® 

In 1862 the War Department began supervis- 
ing the arrests of alleged disloyal persons; agency 
records document at least 13,000 arrests under 
various disloyalty laws.'” President Abraham 
Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas corpus 
and encouraged the use of military courts to try 
rebels, disloyal persons, and draft resisters, be- 
lieving that the ‘civil courts were incapable of 
coping with the political arrests necessary in a 
time of insurrection.’””!® The President hoped to 
quash the pro-peace activists, the ‘“Copper- 
heads,”” whom he firmly believed were using 
constitutional freedoms, especially freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press, to nurture dis- 
loyalty. Republicans believed that the various 
disloyalty acts and the use of military courts would 
further differentiate between the “leaders and 
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The Missouri Democrat agreed to advertise the sale of confiscated “‘contraband of war,” 


which in this case consisted of 


1,258 barrels of lime and buggy supplies (Admiralty Case No. 103). 
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the led’ in the prosecution of rebels.”° “Must I 
shoot a simple minded soldier boy who de- 
serts,” asked Lincoln, “while I must not touch 
a hair of the wily agitator who induces him to 
desert?’”’?! 

The right of military tribunals to prosecute al- 
legedly disloyal citizens when civil courts were 
open was at issue in two landmark cases in states 
bordering on the Confederacy. Clement Vallan- 
digham of Ohio and Lambdin P. Milligan of In- 
diana, both Democratic leaders of Copperhead 
movements, were ordered arrested by General 
Ambrose E. Burnside for defiance of his General 
Order Number 38 (1863), which prohibited the 
declaration of sympathies for the enemy. When 
charged with treason by a military commission, 
Vallandigham petitioned the U.S. Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of Ohio to issue a writ 
of habeas corpus and end his military impris- 
onment. The court concluded, however, that it 
could not nullify Burnside’s arrest order, and 
that it lacked both the authority to issue the writ 
and the power to enforce it.”* The military tri- 
bunal sentenced Vallandigham to imprisonment 
at Fort Warren (Boston Harbor) for the remain- 
der of the war, but Lincoln banished him to the 
Confederacy. Vallandigham’s utterance that “he 


did not want to belong to the United States!’ 


inspired writer Edward Everett Hale to pen the 
novel, Man Without a Country.~ The Supreme 
Court refused to hear Vallandigham’s 1864 ap- 
peal, claiming that it lacked jurisdiction in the 
case.74 

Lambdin P. Milligan’s story was somewhat 
different. Arrested in 1864, Milligan and three 
others were charged with conspiring to create a 
Northwest Confederacy, convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to death by a military court. An- 
drew Johnson commuted Milligan’s sentence to 
life imprisonment just two days before the 
scheduled execution. Milligan’s case was sub- 
sequently appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
Court ruled that the suspension of constitutional 
safeguards was not permitted: even in time of 
war a military court had no jurisdiction over ci- 
vilians in an area where the civil courts were 
open.” In 1871 Milligan sued the members of 
the military commission that had tried him, but 
in the U.S. circuit court in Indianapolis he was 
awarded only $5.00.”° Transcripts of Milligan’s 
military trial included in the 1871 case, Milligan 
v. Slack, render a discomforting tale of justice 
gone amuck.”” 

As the United States emerged scarred, but not 
undone, from the Civil War, labor-hungry fac- 
tories quickly filled, often with immigrants who 
were received with considerable fear and sus- 
picion. By the beginning of World War I, intense 
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Clement Vallandigham, a ‘‘man without a country”’ after 
his conviction for treason against the United States. 


international tensions and the domestic pressure 
of the mass influx of immigrants exacerbated 
into an atmosphere of nativism and xenophobia. 
For the first time since the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798, Congress passed stringent laws 
aimed at suppressing disloyal talk and seditious 
activity. The Espionage Act of 1917, applicable 
only during wartime, penalized the inciting of 
“insubordination, disloyalty, or mutiny in the 
armed forces, [and] ... obstruct[ing] the re- 
cruitment or enlistment activities.” The follow- 
ing year, Congress passed the Sedition Act of 
1918, which provided severe penalties for ob- 
structing the draft and for uttering ‘‘disloyal, 
profane, scurrilous, or abusive” statements likely 
to dishonor the United States government, flag, 
or military uniform. Both laws represented con- 
tinued efforts to punish acts perceived as dis- 
loyal, but which fell short of the constitutional 
definition of treason. The statutes also codified 
a wartime proclivity to define opposition to the 
war as disloyalty.” 

The large number of prosecutions, particularly 
of aliens and radicals, that followed suggest ex- 
aggerated concern over national security. Prom- 
inent among these early prosecutions were actions 
against the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), a radical labor union committed to the 
organization of workers on industrial rather than 
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craft lines, and the idea that workers should con- 
trol the nation’s industries. Their rhetoric of class 
conflict, tactics of strikes and sabotage, antiwar 
stance, and ready acceptance of blacks and im- 
migrants into membership made the Wobblies 
seem more threatening than their membership 
number, which probably never exceeded 150,000. 
Many alien members of the IWW were deported 
under the immigration acts, and by the end of 
the war most of the union’s leaders, including 
William D. “Big Bill’ Haywood, had been im- 
prisoned under the Espionage and Sedition 
Acts.”? The IWW aroused such bitter public op- 
position that when Wobblie leaders were re- 
leased from Leavenworth on bond pending an 
appeal of their case, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit received a deluge of mail 
and newspaper editorials objecting to their re- 
lease.*° 
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Eugene V. Debs, president of the American 
Railway Union, was also imprisoned during the 
war. The Indiana-born son of immigrant par- 
ents, Debs became a socialist while serving a six- 
month prison term for defying an injunction 
against the Pullman strike in 1894, then ran for 
President on the Socialist ticket three times, poll- 
ing over 900,000 votes by 1912. At a Socialist 
convention in Canton, Ohio, on June 16, 1918, 
Debs delivered a typically forceful and impas- 
sioned speech denouncing war. “The master 
class,” Debs declared, “has always brought a 
war and the subject class has fought the battle. 
The master class has had all to gain and nothing 
to lose, and the subject class has had all to lose 
and nothing to gain.’”*! 

Four days later, he was indicted for violation 
of the Espionage Act. A jury decided that Debs’s 
speech opposed not just war in general, but the 
existing war in particular, and that the “natural 


Exhibits in U.S. v. Eugene Debs: text of Debs’s speech, 

the indictment for violation of the Espionage Act, a photo 

of Debs addressing a crowd, a diagram of the jury box, 
and the verdict. 
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effect” of this opposition was to obstruct draft 
recruitment. He was sentenced to ten years in 
prison. In 1920 Debs again ran for President from 
the penitentiary at Atlanta and polled nearly a 
million votes. By this time, public sentiment had 
changed, and on Christmas Day 1921, President 
Warren Harding ordered Debs released, though 
without restoring his citizenship.” 

Records of the two federal courts in Illinois 
suggest sectional differences in prosecuting the 
Espionage and Sedition Acts. Relatively few in- 
dictments were brought in the U.S. district court 
at Chicago, where persons of German descent 
numbered second only to the Irish in Chicago’s 
large immigrant population. Mayor ‘Big Bill’ 
Thompson, acutely aware of the ethnic com- 
position of his constituency, was so reluctant to 
speak out against Germany that he earned the 
nickname “Kaiser Bill.” 

In downstate Illinois, the federal court at 
Springfield prosecuted many more espionage and 
sedition cases. Numerous indictments were 
against persons with German surnames who had 
allegedly expressed a variety of antiwar senti- 
ments. The political views that Joseph Balough 
expressed in a Granite City saloon in April 1918 
earned him a federal indictment and two years 
in Leavenworth Penitentiary. Balough opined 
that Hungary and Germany were “all right’; he 
liked Germany and would fight for Germany; 
he liked the kaiser and he would fight for the 
kaiser.*> Charles P. Gibson recalled the rhetoric 
of Eugene Debs when he called it a “rich man’s 
war,” and said “the rich men were getting richer 
and that the poor people were getting poorer 
and that our poor boys were going to fight for 
them and that we should let the rich men sub- 
scribe to the Red Cross and pay for their own 
war.” Gibson did not contest the charges against 
him and was fined $100 and costs, a much more 
lenient punishment than Debs received.4 

By 1941 the United States was once again in 
a state of war. Despite the passage of the Smith 
Act, a new sedition law enacted in 1940, the 
Midwest's most acclaimed sedition trials were 
based on the wartime Espionage Act of 1917. 
One of these involved Elmer Hartzel, a Chicago 
engineer indicted on charges of issuing Nazi 
propaganda to the armed forces. Following a 
conviction by the U.S. district court in Chicago, 
Hartzel appealed to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit, which affirmed the lower 
court’s decision.*° When the Supreme Court 
agreed to hear the case, Hartzel v. U.S. repre- 
sented the Court's first adjudication of a World 
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War II prosecution based upon the Espionage 
Act of 1917. In a five to four decision, the Su- 
preme Court overturned Hartzel’s conviction, 
citing insufficient evidence. The dissenting fac- 
tion of the Court, however, pointed out that the 
seditious articles were sent directly to high-rank- 
ing military officers and military newspapers. 
What was their purpose, asked the Court’s mi- 
nority, if not to encourage insubordination and 
disloyalty? 

In 1942 the U.S. district court in Detroit sen- 
tenced a civilian to death for treason, the first 
time an American civil court had done so since 
the Civil War Copperhead cases. Max Stephan, 
a German-American tavern-keeper in Detroit, had 
provided an escaped Nazi prisoner of war with 
food, shelter, clothing, money, and other amen- 
ities, including a prostitute.*” When the Detroit 
court passed the sentence of death, federal Judge 
Arthur Tuttle warned: “during this awful war 
the penalty for treason should be death; and that 
statement should be spoken loudly enough so 
that every disloyal citizen of our country con- 
templating treason will hear it, and distinctly 
enough so that he will understand it. There should 
be no trifling with traitors.”°* The Supreme Court 
did not hear the case, and Stephan seemed des- 
tined for a hangman’s noose on gallows built 
expressly for him. Hours before the scheduled 
execution, however, President Franklin Roose- 
velt commuted the death penalty to life impris- 
onment, but not before chastising the court for 
its severe penalty when the law provided vary- 
ing punishments for “treason of different qual- 
ities.’’”°° 

Stephan’s case, like those of Skiff, Milligan, 
and Debs, illustrates the way opposition to the 
government has been continually reassessed 
during the past two hundred years. The federal 
courts have functioned as the primary inter- 
preters of treason, espionage, sedition, and other 
translations of disloyalty. Documentation of the 
courts’ interpretations survives in the archival 
records of the U.S. district courts, U.S. circuit 
courts, and U.S. courts of appeals preserved in 
the regional archives of the National Archives 
and Records Administration. Although pub- 
lished legal reports scrutinize the points of law 
in precedent-setting disloyalty cases, they often 
miss the social and political history found in the 
original court documents—the mixed loyalties 
of a new immigrant, the perilous capture of a 
ship laden with contraband, or the anguish of a 
shackled prisoner standing before a military 
tribunal. O 
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Buffalo Bill Cody is one of the famous colorful Western characters whose story can be traced through federal court records. 
The documentary evidence can help sort out fact from frontier myth. 
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Discovering Frontier History 
Through Territorial 
Court Records 


By Mark A. Corriston 
National Archives — Central Plains Region 


ife on the frontier is revealed from a unique perspective 
in territorial court records held by the National Ar- 
chives—Central Plains Region. In territorial court rec- 
ords a real ‘Wild West” emerges, replete with Indians, 
cattle rustling, murder, mayhem, adultery, theft, coun- 
terfeiting, and all manner of lawlessness. Collectively 
they offer insight into obscure dimensions of the fron- 
tier. During a period of undeveloped civil authority, transportation, 
and communications, territorial court records provide an invaluable 
source of information on a variety of historical, political, economic, 
and social subjects. Today there is a distinct separation of jurisdiction 
between the state, federal, and local courts, but during the territorial 
period the territorial courts heard every type of case. These court 
records, therefore, are a most significant historical resource for study- 
ing the history of a region. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 “‘set the pattern for judicial or- 
ganization in the territories east of the Mississippi River by providing 
for courts consisting of three judges who would be appointed by the 
President.”’! The 1836 Wisconsin Territorial Act standardized the or- 
ganization of the territorial courts. ‘This act provided for a supreme 
court consisting of a chief justice and two associate justices who would 
hold sessions in the state capital once a year. The territory was or- 
ganized by the legislature into three districts presided over by one of 
the three judges. The courts were designated as district courts, a title 
which was to remain with the trial courts after statehood.”’? This basic 
model of territorial organization was established in the territories of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota. 

Prior to the opening of a territory to settlement, some of these 
regions were under the extended jurisdiction of neighboring district 
courts. Through constant reorganization, frontier territories were ap- 
pended to other territories, left unorganized but under the extended 
jurisdiction of other territories or states, or divided into multiple ter- 
ritories before being formally organized as a territory. Therefore, the 
earliest judicial records from some territories may be found in the 
federal court records of other states. This arrangement was established 
in Iowa and in the Indian Territory (what is now Oklahoma). Prior 
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Buffalo Bill's mother, Mary Cys was involved i in Meira court actions. In ties case, one of the defendants she brought suit 
against was one of Will Cody's employers, William N. Russell. 
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to Oklahoma’s formal organization as a territory, 
the federal courts for the western district of Ar- 
kansas, the northern district of Texas, and the 
district of Kansas exercised a limited extended 
jurisdiction in criminal and civil litigation in the 
territory. Researchers will find this information 
useful in establishing which court of extended 
jurisdiction held certain Oklahoma territorial 
records and where those records are located. 
The records of the western district of Arkansas 
and northern district of Texas are in the custody 
of the National Archives—Southwest Region in 
Fort Worth, Texas. Those of the District of Kan- 
sas, Wichita division, are in the custody of the 
National Archives—Central Plains Region in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Legends and folklore surrounding so many 
frontier events and personalities of the Ameri- 
can West have contributed to a frontier or west- 
ern myth, sometimes supported by fact and as 
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often in conflict with it. The exploits of William 
“Buffalo Bill’ Cody are among the best known 
of frontier stories. Buffalo Bill grew up in terri- 
torial Kansas near the town of Leavenworth, and 
many boyhood experiences of young Will are in 
dispute, even among scholars. Cody’s fame, 
however, is not diminished by the controversy 
but rather benefits from it. 

It is known that Cody hired out at the age of 
eleven as a kind of messenger boy for the freight- 
ing firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell. Some 
historians believe that this job became inter- 
woven with later events and pure invention into 
Cody’s popular pony express career. Even Cody, 
in his autobiography, recounts pony express rides 
for which there is no documentary evidence.* 
Tales like this were rewritten and amplified by 
other biographers and press agents. The signif- 
icance of this fact versus fiction has less to do 
with Cody’s exceptional life than it does as an 
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One of the documents in the case file of a suit concerning the steamboat Colonel Gus Lynn, an 
itemized bill of provisions, reveals the cost of supplying crews in the mid-nineteenth century. 
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example of the difficulty in documenting so many 
events of frontier history. 

The paucity of frontier documentation is due 
in part to the undeveloped social, judicial, and 
commercial systems of the time. It is not sur- 
prising that for Buffalo Bill, famous at a young 
age, there are relatively few documents sup- 
porting his youthful adventures. The experience 
of his family as new settlers in territorial Kansas, 
however, have generated some documentation 
on Cody’s early life and perhaps explain why it 
took the course it did. The documents are found 
in case files of civil lawsuits filed in U.S. District 
Court for the First Judicial District for the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas. In this sketchy record one can 
trace a turn in the fortunes of the Cody family 
after young Will’s abolitionist father was stabbed 
in 1854 while making public statements on the 
Free-Soil question. Although Isaac Cody lived 
until 1857, his health was broken, and he died 
leaving a widow with mounting economic prob- 
lems. During the course of this hardship, she 
found herself involved in litigation in the federal 
court both as plaintiff and defendant over busi- 
ness matters. These financial difficulties may have 
prompted Will to seek work with Russell, Majors 
and Waddell, exposing him to colorful are 
ences that became legend. 

In November 1855, Will’s father Isaac was sued, 
along with his associates A. J. Whitney and James 
Frazier, over debts connected with a mill at 
Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, in which Cody held 
a one-fourth interest.4 Three years later, in March 
1858, Will’s mother Mary B. Cody filed suit against 
E. Coffman over a $350 promissory note. She 
sued John Ross for $170 owed for the purchase 
of a “light bay seven year old horse,”” and for 
an additional $200 debt that was more than a 
year and a half old. Three months later, Mary 
Cody was sued herself by Eli Harvey, who sought 
a legal injunction against paying a debt he owed 
Mrs. Cody. 6 In 1859 she was in court again, this 
time in litigation against the U.S. marshal, his 
deputy, and ironically, one of the partners of 
Will’s employer, William H. Russell.” By them- 
selves these case records are not the definitive 
source of information about Buffalo Bill's life or 
his family, but each contributes to the historical 
record and can be used to verify facts about in- 
dividuals and answer elusive questions. 

Isaac Cody’s brother, Elijah, was involved in 
similar litigation, which suggests that such mun- 
dane and minor legal disputes were common in 
an economy based on barter, trade, and credit. 
For many settlers in territorial Kansas, lawsuits 
and court litigation were a fact of frontier life, a 
circumstance not usually highlighted in litera- 
ture, the cinema, and scholarly history. Terri- 
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torial court records document civil, admiralty, 
criminal, chancery, bankruptcy, and other re- 
lated litigation that reveal much about the legal 
and political situation in a territory. 

In admiralty litigation, for example, Mr. Elk- 
ridge Benton, second steamboat clerk of the 
steamboat Colonel Gus Lynn, initiated a libel in 
early February 1860 to condemn the vessel for 
sale to settle mounting claims against it. 

This particular legal action stemmed from the 
abandonment of the boat near the town of Kick- 
apoo, Kansas Territory, by the owner after the 
vessel became icebound and faced probable de- 
struction during the spring thaw. Benton sought 
a speedy sale of the vessel to pay off claims 
pending and to avoid further depreciation caused 
by equipment deterioration, security require- 
ments, and general maintenance.® The Gus Lynn 
had been built to facilitate transport and was the 
shallowest draft steamboat to navigate the river, 
drawing a mere six inches forward and seven 
inches aft.? The owner, Charles P. Budd, had 
hoped to move military supplies between forts 
Leavenworth and Riley at a time when there was 
no railhead and all freight moved overland by 
wagon.This venture was short lived. As rail- 
roads were built in Kansas, and with the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1861, river-borne 
commerce declined significantly. 

Filed with the case are documents showing 
the cost of the vessel’s steam plant and machin- 
ery, on which Budd still owed more than $1,500. 
Other records show monthly expenditures for 
the watchman, an itemized bill of provisions, 
and the cost of a skeleton crew, which reveal 
what salaries and even certain foodstuffs cost in 
territorial Kansas. This insight into early com- 
merce, economics, and river navigation, all com- 
bined in one case file, is indicative of the potential 
research value of territorial court records. 

For the citizens of territorial Kansas, everyday 
hardships were compounded by the social and 
political convulsion remembered as “Bleeding 
Kansas,” when a civil war was fought years be- 
fore Fort Sumter was fired upon. During its spring 
term in 1856, the U.S. District Court for the First 
Judicial District sitting at the city of Lecompton 
discharged the grand jurors in reaction to the 
general breakdown of civil authority. The situ- 
ation in Kansas had become so tense that, after 
hearing evidence for several weeks, the grand 
jury returned to the court and stated that ‘under 
the existing excitement in the country it was im- 
possible for them to conduct their business.’’!° 

It was during this term of court that strife be- 
tween proslavery and antislavery supporters over 
the Free-Soil issue reached a climax. A former 
territorial governor; the editor of the Free-Soil 
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Wild Bill Hickock, another semilegendary Western figure 
who becomes more life-size through study of court records. 


newspaper, Herald of Freedom; John Brown, Jr., 
who was a son of the more notorious John Brown; 
and other prominent abolitionists were charged 
with treason in the Lecompton court in early 
May 1856.'! Two weeks later, Lawrence, Kansas, 
was sacked by proslavery border ruffians, which 
led to the May 23, 1856, massacre of five inno- 
cent proslavery settlers by John Brown near Os- 
awatomie, Kansas. It was no accident that the 
Lecompton court found itself at the center of 
such controversy. The political structure of Kan- 
sas permitted territorial Judge Samuel D. Le- 
compte, who held proslavery sentiments, to 
render judgments according to his interpretation 
of statutes passed by the territorial legislature. 

Frontier history seems to be filled with a num- 
ber of characters named Bill, prefixed by colorful 
nicknames. “Buffalo” Bill Cody, “Wild Bill’ 
Hickock, and a handful of other plainsmen are 
among the most celebrated of Wild West per- 
sonalities. In territorial Kansas there was 
“Shanghai Bill,’”” a notorious border ruffian from 
Kentucky who figured prominently in a spu- 
rious vote on the proslavery Lecompton Con- 
stitution of 1857. “Shanghai Bill” later found 
himself indicted in the territory on four separate 
counts of stealing horses from Fort Leaven- 
worth. !? 

“Wild Bill’ Hickock, a boyhood acquaintance 
of Cody’s, became the epitome of the Wild West 
plainsman in the 1860s and 1870s, largely be- 
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cause of dime novels and Harper’s magazine sto- 
ries that made him a legend in his lifetime. In 
those days stories of his exploits as a scout, law- 
man, Union spy, and gunfighter were exagger- 
ated or even fabricated. Unfortunately, they have 
come down to us today as fact. 

Modern historical research has settled some 
questions about Hickock’s life using such sources 
as the U.S. district court records from Kansas 
and territorial records of the trial of his murderer 
in Dakota territory. The case file of United States 
v. Jack McCall contains the record of a trial in the 
Second Judicial District, Yankton, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, during the October term, 1876. In it one 
may read the sworn statements of eyewitnesses 
to McCall’s movements and sobriety immedi- 
ately before Hickock’s murder. It is recorded that 
McCall was so drunk that he fell down in the 
street three times before entering the saloon to 
murder Hickock. !? Whatever truth there is in the 
stories that Hickock held a certain poker hand 
at the moment he was shot, of Hickock’s pre- 
monition of his death, or whether or not on this 
occasion he failed to sit with his back to the wall 
will remain subject to speculation. But the sev- 
eral sworn statements of the witnesses, at least, 
provide some concrete facts about the murder 
of one the most famous figures of the West. 

The frontier was never wilder than in Okla- 
homa north of the Canadian River, near the 
Cherokee Outlet and around Baxter Springs. The 
Daltons rode there. Bat Masterson’s brother, Jim, 
was also there and was brought before the fed- 
eral bench in August 1889 on an assault charge." 
Although more specific details of this incident 
are not included in the case record, certain facts 
concerning his co-defendant, Jerome Fitzgerald, 
may provide a clue. There are several indict- 
ments against Fitzgerald in the case files, all for 
dance hall and saloon brawls. One may specu- 
late that the charge against Masterson may have 
resulted from a proverbial saloon brawl. The 1,003 
territorial criminal cases tried in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, between 1883 and 1892 tell much about ev- 
eryday life in the Oklahoma territory. 

The territorial records rarely support the ex- 
cuses of an outlaw, but in the case of the Daltons 
they do. The most infamous members of the 
Dalton gang, Bob, Grat, and Emmett, were all 
deputy marshals at one time. An older brother, 
Frank, also a deputy marshal, was killed in the 
line of duty. After nearly a year of rather distin- 
guished service, Bob and younger brother Em- 
mett were indicted on several counts of providing 
liquor to five Osage Indians on Christmas Eve 
1889.'° Although the Daltons never stood trial 
for this offense, their careers as lawmen were 
over. For the next three years the Dalton gang 
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robbed trains, murdered, and spread terror along 
the Kansas-Oklahoma border. Emmett Dalton 
later claimed that among their reasons for turn- 
ing outlaw were their disgust at the way justice 
was enforced in the Indian Territory and that 
they were not paid regularly for their services 
as deputy marshals. In support of his first as- 
sertion, the case files reveal individuals indicted 
one week on a charge and sitting as jurors and 
witnesses on similar charges against others the 
next. Bob Dalton, who received no pay for nearly 
a year of commendable service as a deputy, fi- 
nally collected some of his back pay from U.S. 
Marshal R. L. Walker—some nine months after 
turning outlaw. !° 

The end of the Dalton gang came at Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, in October 1892, after an attempt 
to rob two banks simultaneously went bad and 
resulted in a bloody three-minute shootout in a 
place that is now called Death Alley.'” Bob, Grat, 
and two other members of the gang were killed, 
and Emmett nearly so. 

The Oklahoma territorial court records offer 
eyewitness accounts of murder, mayhem, and 
other crimes that add color to the image of the 
Wild West. Many of these records have yet to 
be examined by historians. The case files provide 
a concise chronological account of criminal pros- 
ecution in the territory that allows researchers 
to trace the establishment of law and order ina 
rough-and-tumble era. Trials of individuals ac- 
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cused of cutting timber on government land and 
theft of government property, selling unlicensed 
liquor and tobacco, counterfeiting, larceny, as- 
sault after assault, and trespass on Indian lands 
provide a unique perspective on law and order, 
or the lack thereof, in the Oklahoma territory. 

The research value of related territorial rec- 
ords should not be overlooked. These are rec- 
ords of the U.S. attorney and U.S. marshal, which 
support and complement the records of the ter- 
ritorial courts. In the Oklahoma territory, oaths 
of office for Bob and Grat Dalton are among 
these records, as are lists of deputy marshals 
serving in the Oklahoma territory.'* Addition- 
ally, there are vouchers for the support of pris- 
oners that not only augment the historical record 
of Bob Dalton, for example, but also show who 
was in jail, the nature of their offenses, what 
their sentences were, and how much it cost to 
guard and feed them.’® 

Historians, scholars, and others interested in 
the old West will find territorial court records a 
great source of information on the background 
of specific Wild West characters and the regions 
in which they lived. The records are filled with 
political, legal, economic, transportation, and 
social history, and these are only a few of the 
many topics that can be researched. In those 
obscure periods before civilization came to the 
frontier, the territorial court records sometimes 
tell it all. O 
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The Dalton gang met its end in a shootout in Coffeyville, Kansas, in October 1892. Left to right are Bill Powers, Bob and 
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Affidavit of Gloster Berryman of Natchitoches, Louisiana, testifying that he had been denied his legal right to vote in 1872. 
Despite the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment in 1870, suffrage was not uniformly granted or protected. 
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The Right to Vote: 
The Enforcement Acts 
and Southern Courts 


By Barbara Rust 
National Archives — Southwest Region 


uffrage has been and remains the responsibility of state 
and county governments. States determine who is qual- 
ified or disqualified as a voter, when elections are to be 
held, where voting precincts will be located, what type 
of ballots will be used, and other election issues. Twice 
in our nation’s history, however, Congress has passed 
major legislation in its attempts to guarantee the voting 
franchise for black Americans through federal oversight of elections. 
The Voting Rights Act of 1965 requires states covered by the act to 
obtain permission from the U.S. Department of Justice before any 
changes are made to their voter registration system or election meth- 
ods.! Earlier laws called the enforcement acts were passed during 
Reconstruction when the federal government, through its court sys- 
tem, briefly played an active part in southern elections. A study of 
Louisiana politics and the state’s federal court shows how the prob- 
lems of black suffrage were not solved by legislation. 

Following the Civil War, the defeated Southern states had grudg- 
ingly accepted the Thirteenth Amendment ending slavery while cre- 
ating the new state constitutions required for readmission into the 
Union. They were not, however, showing much interest in allowing 
freedmen access to the ballot box or schoolhouse. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, ratified in 1868, recognized the concept of dual citizen- 
ship, national and state, and provided punishment by the loss of 
congressional representation for any state denying its male residents, 
excluding nontaxed Indians, the right to vote in national elections. 
Northerners who had expected that this amendment would solve the 
problem of black suffrage were disappointed, and two years later the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which dealt specifically with voting rights of 
former slaves, was ratified. The Fifteenth Amendment also authorized 
the passage of legislation if it was needed to carry out the amendment. 
Continued resistance by Southerners to even partial suffrage for freed- 
men convinced Congress that legislation was needed to enforce the 
two amendments. 

The first of two enforcement acts was passed on May 31, 1870. The 
act provided for both civil and criminal penalties for state or territorial 
officers who violated the act. The penalties were directed not only at 
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The 1871 Enforcement Act provided for the appointment of supervisors of election by the federal courts. Citizens 
submitted forms such as this one to nominate supervisors from both parties. 
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the state and local officer who failed to register 
someone who was qualified to vote but also 
against any person who obstructed voters by the 
means of force, bribery, threats, or intimidation; 
ejection from rented housing; or dismissal from 
employment. United States commissioners, who 
were federal magistrates, could request aid from 
the President in using military forces to execute 
warrants. The printed and written ballots of per- 
sons denied the right to vote because of their 
race became prima facie evidence that needed 
no further support.” 

The second Enforcement Act was passed in 
February 1871, partially in response to Repub- 
lican losses resulting from the 1870 congres- 
sional elections. Republicans had composed 70 
percent of the House of Representatives; the 1870 
election results dropped their majority to 56 per- 
cent. The losses, in combination with complaints 
of election fraud and charges of violence and 
intimidation, convinced a majority in Congress 
that freedmen would never be protected in their 
electoral franchise until federal authorities par- 
ticipated more actively in the registration and 
voting processes. The 1871 legislation amended 
the first act by placing responsibility for super- 
vising elections in officials appointed by federal 
courts. Upon written applications by citizens re- 
siding in cities over 20,000 in population, United 
States circuit court judges appointed two su- 
pervisors of elections in each precinct. United 
States commissioners became the chief super- 
visors of elections for their judicial districts. Chief 
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supervisors received applications for supervisor 
positions and presented the requests to circuit 
court judges, instructed appointed supervisors 
in their duties, and prepared the books and forms 
to be used by precinct supervisors in registering 
prospective voters and allowing them to vote. If 
supervisors of elections were not allowed to per- 
form their duties because of violence or intimi- 
dation, they were to report to the chief supervisor, 
who would subpoena witnesses and take testi- 
mony. The resulting evidence was to be filed 
with the Clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives.* 

The second act also provided for the appoint- 
ment of special deputy marshals who were to 
maintain order at the registration and voting 
areas, protect supervisors of elections, and pre- 
vent fraudulent registration and voting. The 
deputies could also arrest, without due process, 
any person who was thought to be committing 
prohibited actions identified in the law. Super- 
visors of elections and special deputies who failed 
to perform their duties were subject to criminal 
and civil penalties as were others found guilty 
of violating the sections of the acts.‘ 

Political factionalism and the enforcement acts 
placed demands on an overburdened court sys- 
tem which was struggling to keep pace with in- 
creasing caseloads. United States marshals and 
commissioners, who had other court responsi- 
bilities, found themselves spending increasingly 
more time monitoring elections in Southern states 
where disputes were common among conser- 
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William P. Kellogg, the Radical Republican candidate for 
governor of Louisiana in the disputed election of 1872. 


vative Democrats, many of whom were the po- 
litical elite before the Civil War; Fusionists, groups 
of Democrats and conservative Republicans; and 
Radical Republicans with their freedmen sup- 
porters. As chief supervisors, U.S. commission- 
ers spent much of their time accepting applications 
from persons wishing to be appointed precinct 
election supervisors and recommendations of- 
fered by different political parties. Conflicts oc- 
curred when persons applied for appointments 
in precincts in which they did not live or political 
party chairmen objected to the appointments.° 
Court personnel were not immune from po- 
litical dissension found in Southern states. As 
vacancies developed, federal judges, marshals, 
and commissioners in the South were appointed 
by Republican Presidents during Reconstruc- 
tion. Although many of the Louisiana federal 
court officials were nominally members of the 
Republican party, the state party’s divisions were 
reflected in the views of court personnel. 
Persons who had been hurt by failures of state 
or federal officials to carry out their duties under 
the enforcement acts were entitled to bring suit 
for damages in United States circuit courts.® 
Candidates who had lost political races filed law- 
suits in federal courts to gain office. Federal judges 
had to determine if a candidate lost because his 
supporters were black or belonged to the “wrong” 
political party, if the election returns board was 
the one authorized to canvass votes, and if the 
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issues came under the jurisdiction of federal courts 
as identified in the enforcement acts. 

Disgruntled Republican office seekers sought 
legal remedies for their losses by initiating law- 
suits in the United States circuit court in New 
Orleans. Louisiana state law had provided for 
election statements to be canvassed by a state 
returning board. The chaotic 1872 election in 
Louisiana resulted ina split of the state returning 
board into two panels, one board declared the 
Fusionist nominee, John D. McEnery, as the 
winning gubernatorial candidate, while the other 
recognized William P. Kellogg, a Radical Re- 
publican, as the winner. Individual parishes also 
submitted contested election returns to the two 
boards. The two returning boards disagreed on 
which election results were valid, and the con- 
fusion created two state legislatures. Kellogg, 
claiming that three thousand to five thousand 
persons had been denied the right to vote on 
the basis of race, filed suit in federal court to 
prevent McEnery from acting as governor. United 
States Judge Edward H. Durell issued an order 
requiring the U.S. marshal to seize the Mechan- 
ics Institute, where one of the two state legis- 
latures was meeting. C. C. Antonine, the losing 
Radical Republican candidate for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, also applied to the federal court for an 
injunction to prevent Governor Henry C. War- 
moth, a Fusionist, from interfering in the or- 
ganizing of the Louisiana legislature. Judge Durell 
issued that injunction against the incumbent 
governor.” 

A United States Senate committee on elections 
met in New Orleans in February 1873 to deter- 
mine which one of the two contesting groups 
was the legal state government in Louisiana. The 
committee disagreed with the opinions ex- 
pressed by Judge Durell in the injunction orders 
and pointed out that the seizure of Mechanics 
Institute had not been requested by an aggrieved 
party. The judge had no authority to determine 
which legislature was the legal governing body 
or which board was authorized to canvass elec- 
tion returns. In examining four thousand affi- 
davits given to the chief supervisor of elections, 
the Senate committee noticed that none of the 
documents contained the statement that the act 
of registration or voting was denied on account 
of race, which would have made the contested 
election fall under the purview of the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the enforcement acts.® 

In reviewing the restraining order issued in 
Antonine’s equity suit, the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections stated that section 
fourteen of the 1870 act excluded members of 
the state legislatures from the right to redress in 
federal courts and that the 1871 act contained no 
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applicable provisions. If state legislators could 
not sue in federal court under provisions of the 
1870 Enforcement Act, then the lieutenant gov- 
ernor could not file suit to gain the seats of one 
hundred legislators.’ Differences between Con- 
gress and the judiciary had arisen over legisla- 


Henry C. Warmoth, the governor of Louisiana, tried to 
prevent recognition of a Radical state legislature. 


tive intent in the passage of the two acts. 
Differences would soon appear in the interpre- 
tation of the enforcement acts between the lower 
trial court and the Supreme Court. 

In the October term 1875 the United States 
Supreme Court heard an enforcement act case 
arising from an 1873 riot that took place in Col- 
fax, Louisiana. Colfax was the parish seat for 
Grant Parish, which was created in 1869 and 
named after the President. The 1872 election re- 
sulted in conflicting returns from Grant Parish 
and two parish governments. Emotions between 
white McEnery supporters and black Republi- 
cans rose to a fever pitch. Both sides gathered 
firearms as black citizens huddled for protection 
in the courthouse of the parish seat. On Easter 
Sunday, April 13, 1873, the massacre began. The 
courthouse roof was set afire, trapping some in- 
side the building. Some were killed as they tried 
to flee down the Red River, others would die 
during the fighting around the burning court- 
house. When the fighting ended, over one 
hundred blacks had been killed.'° 

In June 1873 two criminal indictments were 
filed in the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Louisiana against Columbus Nash, 
one of the white leaders in the Colfax riot, and 
others who had participated. The first indict- 
ment was dismissed, but the second writ re- 
sulted in convictions for three defendants, 
including William J. Cruikshank. The verdict was 
appealed as United States v. Cruikshank, et al. to 
the Supreme Court, which ruled against the lower 
court’s decision. The higher court’s opinion 
mentioned the vagueness of the indictment, es- 
pecially the failure of the charges to show that 
the Colfax victims were hindered in exercising 
their rights because of their race. The majority 
opinion differentiated between national and state 
citizenship. The right of people to assemble is a 
First Amendment freedom that limits the federal 
government, not state officers. States also pro- 
tect the rights of individuals to life and personal 
liberty. The right to vote is another guarantee 
given by state citizenship, while national citi- 
zenship protects persons from being discrimi- 
nated in exercising the voting franchise." 

The unwillingness of the Supreme Court to 
uphold lower court convictions, as well as the 
inability to obtain convictions in many enforce- 
ment act cases, discouraged officials of the fed- 
eral trial courts. In an eight-year period the 
number of these cases being filed dropped 82 
percent, leaving freedmen no recourse to legal 
remedies for the violence, intimidation, and fraud 
that prevented them from voting. The number 
of enforcement act cases reached its peak in 1873, 
when more than three thousand cases, or 25 
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percent of the total criminal cases, were filed in 
federal courts as a result of the 1872 election. By 
1880, less than 2 percent, or 269, of the criminal 
cases filed in federal courts related to violations 
of the enforcement acts. !? 

By the end of Grant's second term as Presi- 
dent, the desire of the North to enforce the Fif- 
teenth Amendment slackened. Attorney General 
Williams, in 1874, instructed United States at- 
torneys to dismiss all indictments involving Ku 
Klux Kian activities or those involving the com- 
missions of minor misdemeanors in voting rights 
cases. Congress also had become less willing to 
intervene in the electoral process. A rider to the 
U.S. Army Appropriation Act of 1878 prohibited 
the use of troops as law enforcement forces ex- 
cept when expressly authorized by the Consti- 
tution or an act of Congress. By 1880 the United 
States Army could not be used as a police force 
at polling places. In 1894 freedmen’s hopes for 
access to the political arena ended when a 
congressional act repealed all statutes relating to 
supervisors of elections and special deputy mar- 
shals.3 

As the federal government withdrew from the 
electoral process, Southern states began passing 
laws that would effectively reduce black partic- 
ipation in elections. These laws required pay- 
ments of poll taxes before voter registration took 
place and passage by prospective voters of lit- 
eracy tests. Democratic primaries in the one-party 
states of the South were restricted to whites. 
Congress would not reopen the electoral process 
to black Americans for another seventy years. 

The records that provided the inspiration for 
this article were created by the United States 
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Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Louisi- 
ana (Record Group 21, Records of District Courts 
of the United States) and are part of twenty-five 
thousand cubic feet of federal court records that 
have been accessioned by the National Ar- 
chives-Southwest Region. Responsible for su- 
pervising congressional elections held in parishes 
within the jurisdictions of the eastern district, 
the New Orleans circuit court ceased operations 
in 1912, and the records of the Chief Supervisor 
of Elections were maintained by the U.S. district 
court. The twenty-three linear feet of election 
records (1872-86), which consist of correspon- 
dence, instructions to parish supervisors, rec- 
ommendations for selection of supervisors, poll 
books of eligible voters, and affidavits of rejected 
voters, were accessioned by the regional ar- 
chives in Fort Worth in 1980. The circuit court 
heard various equity and criminal proceedings 
arising from Louisiana political battles during 
Reconstruction. The resulting case files are part 
of the circuit court’s general case files, 1837- 
1911, which also include the Famous Slaughter- 
house Cases on monopolies and the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The regional archives also has custody of six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of records created by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, primarily from In- 
dian agencies and schools located in Oklahoma; 
seventy-three thousand cubic feet of case files, 
dockets, and minutes from the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit; and smaller groups of rec- 
ords from several field offices of federal agen- 
cies. A guide to the holdings of the National 
Archives—Southwest Region is available on 
microfiche. O 
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Participants in the ‘‘Royal Gorge War” line up with weapons. 
The dispute between the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad and 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe over the right to build a 
rail line through the narrow Royal Gorge erupted into open 
warfare. 


Western Natural Resources: 
Documenting the 
Struggle for Control 


By Susan Chambers 
National Archives — Rocky Mountain Region 


he struggle for control of natural resources has been 
a central theme in the history of U.S. expansion into 
the American West. Local and regional history in the 
West has, from its earliest days, been shaped to a 
considerable extent by the carving up of the public 
domain. The people, organizations, and events in- 
volved are recorded not only in archives but also on 
the front pages of today’s newspapers. Today’s battles for control are 
often direct descendants of yesterday's. Frequently, such battles can- 
not be properly understood—much less resolved—outside their his- 
torical contexts. 

While yesterday’s battles sometimes involved gunslingers’ shoot- 
outs, battles between lawyers in courts of law were much more com- 
mon and had longer term effects. The records that resulted from such 
litigation before federal courts are held by the regional archives of the 
National Archives. They constitute a prime source for documenting 
the history of the continuous struggle among various parties for own- 
ership, control, and use of the vast natural resources within the 
boundaries of American public domain lands. The case files date from 
early territorial days to the mid-1960s and display the full range of 
parties and resources involved in the struggle. 

The holdings of the National Archives-Rocky Mountain Region 
include a variety of significant federal court case files relating to this 
subject. The cases were tried in U.S. territorial, circuit, and district 
courts of Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming—states whose territories were formed entirely from public do- 
main lands. 

Among the litigating parties represented in the cases are Indian 
tribes, early settlers from the days of Mexican land grants, homes- 
teaders, diverse commercial interests, and all levels of government— 
local, state, and federal. The natural resources of the public domain 
that brought the parties to court included millions of acres of lands, 
the waters of river basins, prime transportation routes, and vast re- 
serves of forests and minerals. 

The abundance of mineral resources in much of the West not only 
attracted great attention but also inspired fierce competition. Con- 
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Horace Tabor, a legendary Colorado mining figure who was 
involved in many legal actions concerning mining claims. 


flicting claims for land abounded, especially dur- 
ing the years the mining industry was being 
developed. The U.S. district and circuit court 
files and records of the late nineteenth century 
document the importance of the court system in 
resolving such conflicts. 

Court cases involving legendary Colorado 
mining figure H.A.W. Tabor exemplified such 
litigation. In Horace A.W. Tabor, Jerome B. Chaffee, 
et al. v. Wirt Dexter, Howard Oviatt, and Thomas 
J. Cooper, Tabor and his associates in the Little 
Pittsburg Consolidated Mining Company in 
Leadville sought to eliminate a competing mine 
company situated on an adjoining claim by al- 
leging that the Little Chief Mine was encroach- 
ing on a vein of their New Discovery lode.' In 
this case, which was filed in 1879, Tabor was 
unsuccessful in proving his allegations, and the 
Little Chief continued to operate. 

In 1883, Tabor and a number of other asso- 
ciates were defendants in a similar action, S.G. 
Wight, Chester Bullack, M.B. Stevens v. The Hen- 
riette Mining and Smelting Company, Ltd. and J.J.B. 
Dubois. Owners of the Vanderbilt Mine located 
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in the California Mining District of Leadville, 
Colorado, brought suit against Tabor and the 
other owners of the Maid of Erin Mine, asserting 
a conflict of claim involving the working of the 
same vein. Among court documents contained 
in the file is a handwritten opinion regarding 
the merits of the claim by the U.S. secretary of 
the interior. Within this document is a discus- 
sion of the precedence of federal statutes over 
state statutes. The Interior Department's denial 
of the plaintiffs’ claims was echoed by the court’s 
decision in 1884, which ruled in favor of Tabor 
and the other defendants. The Supreme Court 
dismissed a subsequent appeal. 

The many lengthy and complex mining cases 
such as Tabor’s illustrate the competition for 
control of valuable mineral-bearing land. With 
the potential for great wealth inherent in every 
claim, it is no wonder that the court system came 
to play such an important role in this aspect of 
the struggle for control of natural resources. 

At the same time, railroad companies began 
to respond to the needs of the burgeoning min- 
ing camps and towns by providing dependable 
transportation systems. Inevitably, this re- 
sponse led to new conflicts as the companies 
sought the most advantageous routes for their 
lines. 

One such conflict ended up in Colorado’s U.S. 
circuit court in April of 1878 when the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad Company sought an 
injunction to halt construction by a rival railway 
company.? The Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company v. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al. centered on the conflict- 
ing claims of right of way through the Royal 
Gorge, a narrow passage that permitted the con- 
struction of only one rail line in the canyon of 
the Arkansas River. This route was the only 
practicable one to the Leadville area, which was 
described in the original complaint as ‘““abound- 
ing in mines of gold and silver’ but “without 
railway communication.’ 

The plaintiff claimed prior rights to the dis- 
puted property by a congressional act of 1872. 
The defendants were principals of the small 
Canyon City and San Juan Railway, alleged by 
the Denver and Rio Grande to have been “‘aided 
and abetted” by the powerful Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railway Company.*® The Canyon 
City and San Juan, in its response and counter- 
suit (The Canyon City and San Juan Railway Com- 
pany v. The Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company) 
maintained that the D&RG had earlier aban- 
doned any interest in the gorge in favor of an- 
other route and by its actions had allowed the 
CC&SJ to stake its claim and begin construction.® 

In the summer of 1878, Judge Moses Hallett, 
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The Little Pittsburg Mine in Leadville, Colorado, was Horace Tabor’s first successful mine. The operations at the Little 
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Pittsburg provoked litigation between Tabor and rival mining companies over claims on mineral veins. 


citing that ‘‘a few shovelfulls of earth here and 
there would not leave any intelligible sign of the 
Company’s occupation,” found for the defen- 
dants.” The Denver and Rio Grande reacted to 
this severe blow with an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, which overturned the decision nearly a 
year later. The mandate from the Supreme Court, 
in addition to restoring right of way to the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande, sent the case back to the 
circuit court. Judge Hallett ruled that resolution 
of issues in The Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company v. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al. would in effect resolve 
issues in The Canyon City and San Juan Railway 
Company v. The Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
Company as well. At the conclusion of the en- 
suing litigation, the Denver and Rio Grande 
agreed to pay $1.4 million to the Canyon City 
and San Juan (by then part of the Pueblo and 
Arkansas Valley Railway Company) to assume 
possession of the constructed rail line through 
the Royal Gorge. 

Case files and court records for these cases 
and many others like them have preserved for 
the historian and researcher colorful evidence of 
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the fierce competition between rival railway 
companies. Documents including the com- 
plaints and answers, exhibits, Supreme Court 
mandates, and judges’ opinions attest to the rail- 
roads’ bitter struggle to control public lands in 
the 1870s and 1880s. Within this highly com- 
petitive environment, it was inevitable that the 
court system would become a vital element. 

Competition for land in the West was not solely 
an interest of railway companies and mineral 
miners. Individual homesteaders vied for desir- 
able areas upon which to lay claim. These sit- 
uations were at times fraught with conflict, which 
necessitated the involvement of the legal sys- 
tem. 

A criminal case heard in the U.S. district court 
in Sheridan, Wyoming, in 1912 illustrates such 
a situation. In U.S. v. George M. Heald, Edward 
Heald, and Walter Heald, an altercation over a 
homestead claim prompted the indictments.® 
Case file documents indicate that homesteaders 
Walter Hoffman and his wife Manuelle took up 
residence on a tract of land in Park County, Wy- 
oming, in 1911. Ata later point, the Heald broth- 
ers arrived on the scene and attempted to force 
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railroads went through the Colorado circuit court, the U.S. Supreme Court, and back to the circuit court. 


the Hoffmans off the land claiming that “This is 
our place, and if you don’t get off we will put 
you off.’”? The Hoffmans refused to surrender 
their claim to the Healds. However, while the 
Hoffmans were in Cody purchasing supplies, 
the Healds took possession of the cabin. When 
the Hoffmans returned, the Healds threatened 
to ‘float [their groceries] down the creek and 
your body with it.’’!° A fight broke out and the 
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Hoffmans fled, leaving the cabin to the Healds, 
who allegedly destroyed it along with the other 
improvements the Hoffmans had completed. 

The Healds were indicted and ordered to stand 
trial; however, the court determined that the land 
in question had been withdrawn from public 
entry prior to the Hoffmans’ settlement, thus 
making it ineligible for any homestead claims. 
As a result, the case was dismissed. 
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In asserting their right to graze their horses on open range land, the Navajo Indians supplied pictures of themselves and 
their animals. A team of horses seems to meet the demands of the desert better than this abandoned car does. 


Land claim disputes were often considerably 
more complex, and resulting litigation could be 
quite lengthy, as in The United States of America 
as Guardian of the Indians of the Pueblo of Sandia in 
the State of New Mexico v. George Abousleman, et 
al. filed in 1928."' The plaintiff in the case was 
the U.S. government acting as guardian of the 
Sandia Pueblo Indians in New Mexico. Defen- 
dants numbered more than four hundred indi- 
viduals. 

The case was filed in an attempt to settle con- 
flicting claims to land in and around the Sandia 
Pueblo in New Mexico. The Pueblo Lands Act, 
enacted by Congress on June 7, 1924, provided 
for the establishment of the Pueblo Lands Board, 
which had been charged with determining the 
status of land granted to Pueblo Indians during 
the Spanish domination of the area in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. Despite the 
fact that these original land grants had been 
deemed inalienable, there had occurred numer- 
ous transfers of land parcels through the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. The case 
file shows that the U.S. government viewed it- 
self as guardian of the interests of incompetent 
Indians and sought to restore to the Indians lands 
that were rightfully theirs. 

In the Sandia case, there were more than 3,200 
acres in dispute. Prior to the disposition of the 
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case, the community of Bernalillo purchased from 
the Sandia Indians a large parcel of land in ques- 
tion. This purchase was approved by the Indian 
agent and the Department of the Interior. In the 
final decree, dated December 16, 1929, the court 
awarded nearly two hundred of the remaining 
acres to non-Indian claimants while restoring the 
majority of the land to the Sandia Pueblo. 

In 1983, the case was reopened with a motion 
filed by the Sandia Pueblo. The plaintiff claimed 
that inaccurate mapping after the settlement in 
1929 had led to improper allotment of a 7.5-acre 
parcel of land. The Sandias claimed legal right 
to the acres. This dispute was settled prior to 
the scheduled jury trial. In the stipulation, which 
was dated July 1985, the Sandias relinquished 
all claim to the land in question in return for 
compensation of $57,500. 

The Pueblo Lands Act prompted an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of disputed claims for 
western land. The case file for The United States 
of America as Guardian of the Indians of the Pueblo 
of Sandia in the State of New Mexico v. George Abou- 
sleman, et al. provides a valuable resource of ma- 
terials documenting the complexity of the conflict 
for land ownership. Within the file, an 1878 re- 
cord reported that a land sale was ‘‘consum- 
mated for the price and consideration of one 
mare of $60 in value, a barrel of wine and ten 
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fanegas of wheat.”’'? Alongside this document 
is record of the 1985 payment of $57,500 to settle 
the Sandias’ claim. Both records illustrate the 
importance such files hold for researchers. 

The critical importance of determining water 
rights in the West is clearly evident in other case 
files. A circuit court case filed in Colorado in 
1890 pitted plaintiff, the U.S. Freehold Land and 
Emigration Company, against defendants Diego 
Gallegos et al., owners of the San Luis Peoples 
Ditch.° 

The plaintiffs alleged ownership by purchase 
of half a million acres of what had originally been 
part of the Sangre de Cristo land grant from the 
Mexican government. Included in the claim was 
the Culebra River, ‘both banks of said stream 
from its source to its mouth.” Defendants were 
farmers in the area who stated in their answer 
that they had been irrigating with water diverted 
from the Culebra for more than forty years and 
that the ditch they had constructed in 1852 had 
been built with the consent of Charles Beaubien, 
then heir to the Sangre de Cristo grant. 

The judge’s memorandum and final decree in 
the case contain informative discussions of water 
rights law as it was interpreted for the arid West 
at the end of the nineteenth century. In the judge’s 
words, “The constitution of the state of Colo- 
rado provides that the water of every natural 
stream, not heretofore appropriated within the 
state of Colorado, is hereby declared to be the 
property of the public.’’”!> The judge emphasized 
the necessity for particular water policy and law 
noting that “the common law doctrine relating 
to the rights of riparian proprietor in the water 
of a natural stream, and the use thereof, is un- 
suited to our requirements and necessities and 
never did obtain in this region of country.’’!® 

Final disposition of the case favored the de- 
fendants, who were awarded specific amounts 
of water and whose water rights were judged to 
be prior to those of the U.S. Freehold Land and 
Emigration Company. The same order was then 
extended to the ten other cases on the docket in 
which Freehold sought injunctive relief. 

When agents for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in Utah rounded up and destroyed 
horses they viewed as abandoned on open range 
land, the Navajo Indians who alleged ownership 
of the horses filed suit to recover damages. Bill 
Hatahley, Widow Sleepy, Charlie Burke, et al. v. The 
United States of America was filed March 20, 1953, 
in the U.S. district court in Utah.!” 

The plaintiffs claimed that the Navajos had 
lived upon and grazed horses upon range land 
“beyond the memory of man” and had ‘‘aborig- 
inal rights to the use and possession of said 
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area.”!8 They further accused the government 
of allowing other interests to pursue a policy of 
driving the Navajos off their ancestral homes. 


The government answered the complaint cit- 
ing Utah laws that defined an “abandoned horse’ 
and “open range” and asserting the rights given 
the Bureau of Land Management in its jurisdic- 
tion over federal grazing districts.'? The answer 
further asserted that the Navajos had failed to 
obtain grazing permits. 


In 1954 the district court found for the plain- 
tiffs, ordering a $100,000 award for their losses 
and instituting an injunction to prohibit further 
harassment. However, an appeal reversed this 
decision. The Supreme Court received the case 
in 1956 and overruled the appellate decision. A 
mandate sent the case back to the district court 
for a more accurate determination of the judg- 
ment award. Ensuing litigation proceeded for 
years and included the removal of one of the 
judges hearing the case for alleged bias. A com- 
promise was ultimately reached and settlement 
stipulated on May 19, 1961. The plaintiffs re- 
ceived $45,000. 

The preserved records found in this case file 
document the complexity of this issue as well as 
the intensity of feeling associated with it. Pages 
of testimony are included as are a number of 
photographs that show the individual Indians 
involved and some of their horses and burros. 


As court case files held by the Nation Ar- 
chives-Rocky Mountain Region demonstrate, 
dividing up the public domain was a major focus 
in the history of the West. Indeed, today battles 
over the control and use of vital natural re- 
sources continue to erupt and to emerge in the 
courtroom for peaceful resolution. One recent 
Supreme Court decision has upheld a federal 
law that prohibits a rancher in Wyoming from 
fencing across public lands.”° In the San Luis 
Valley in Colorado, the latest chapter in water 
policy is being written as a modern day water 
corporation challenges Colorado law in an at- 
tempt to pump 200,000 acre-feet of water a year 
from aquifers.7! 


An understanding of today’s issues in the West 
depends to a great extent upon an understand- 
ing of yesterday’s. Fortunately, many of yester- 
day’s issues are richly detailed within the 
framework of U.S. court cases. The cases dis- 
cussed in this article are merely representative 
of the many, many U.S. court case files pre- 
served in the regional archives. They constitute 
an important primary resource available to re- 
searchers, historians, and other interested 
individuals. 


Susan Chambers is on the staff of the National Archives 
Rocky Mountain Region (Denver, CO). 
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Two of the Navajo plaintiffs in the case to maintain grazing rights for their horses stand outside an abandoned hogan in 
Utah. The Navajo won their case, but appeals and further litigation delayed final settlement until 1961. 
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Where Have All 
the Flowers Gone? 
Early Environmental 
Litigation 


s civilization worthwhile if its material needs destroy the 
natural world? This might have been one of the questions 
asked by John Muir, founder of the Sierra Club in California 
in 1892.! The desire and struggle to preserve the environ- 
ment, despite the demands made on it by the needs of 
civilization, is not new. 

It has long been understood that the dominant contem- 
porary values involved in developing the natural resources of this 
country were values that contained little regard for the environment. 
These values were supported by the language of law, property values, 
and enterprise.? While environmental protection and the field of en- 
vironmental law presently may hold a prominent place in society, 
there have always been individuals and organizations fighting the 
pollution, devastation, and environmental change caused by the use 
and exploitation of natural resources in the development of the West. 

Many of these battles were fought in the courts, just as they are 
today. Lawmakers in the West “confronted the problems of the en- 
vironment in a marketplace context,”’? and many of their activities 
are documented in the federal court holdings of the National Archives’ 
Regional Archives System. The records of the Circuit Court of the 
U.S. District Court for Northern California held by the Pacific Sierra 
Region are a rich source for studying the field of early environmental 
litigation. 

In California, creation of a federal court system followed shortly 
after the state’s admission to the Union in 1850. The act of September 
28, 1850, established two federal courts in California, the northern 
and southern districts, divided by the thirty-seventh parallel. A circuit 
court was established in addition to the district court, and in early 
1870 President Grant appointed Lorenzo Sawyer, who had just com- 
pleted a term as a justice of the California Supreme Court, as the first 
circuit judge for the then ninth circuit. Sawyer held his first session 
on February 2, 1870.4 The following cases were selected from civil 
case dockets tried in this circuit court and represent a sample of early 
environmental litigation. 

It has been said that litigants seldom sued to stop the environmental 
devastation, given the pro-industry judicial opinions of the nineteenth 
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In State ot Nevada v. Floriston Pulp and Paper Company, the state charged Floriston with polluting the Truckee River, 
the source of Reno’s drinking water. This exhibit documents the kinds and amounts of chemicals shipped to the mill. 


century.” Although the number of environmen- 
tal cases may have been only a small part of the 
court’s caseload, the records of the Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of California do contain 
civil case files documenting the struggle against 
water and air pollution, damage to national for- 
est land, and the destructive environmental ef- 
fects of hydraulic mining. 

California, the instant state, matured in an age 
of industrial development. This industrialism 
moved civilization “forward” through the use 
of natural resources, with little immediate atten- 
tion to the effect it might have on the environ- 
ment and the quality of life it supported. For 
example, though air may not be perceived as a 
natural resource, its quality can have a dramatic 
impact on the environment, as seen in London’s 
“black fogs’’ of the nineteenth century and the 
acid rain of the twentieth. 

In the 1914 case of Charles Wiedeman v. Penn 
Mining Company,° a farmer sought compensation 
from an ore refinery that was alleged to be pol- 
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luting the air and causing destruction to his farm. 
According to the complaint the plaintiff believed 
that 


said ores so reduced, smelted, roasted, burned and 
refined by defendant contained and contain large 
quantities of arsenic, sulphur, and other substances 

. and when refined gave and give forth. . . and 
now produce in the air large quantities of sulphu- 
rous, arsenical, noxious, poisonous and offensive 
vapors, fumes, smoke gasses and other substances 

. [that] have been and now are hurtful, delete- 
rious, injurious and destructive to wire fences, an- 
imals, vegetation, trees and lands, and the crops 
and products thereof.’ 


Wiedeman was requesting financial compen- 
sation for injury to his fences, crops, and or- 
chards and for the lessening of the ‘‘vitality and 
fertility’ of his land. In an attempt to negate the 
effects of their industrial emission, Penn Mining 
Company wanted to conduct an inspection of 
the plaintiff's land ‘‘to determine whether said 
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damage, if any, is partly due to disease and to 
the soil and water conditions of the lands of 
plaintiff,’’"* thereby absolving the company from 
all responsibility for any damages. 

Wiedeman’s deposition describes both the 
pollutants and their physical and financial ef- 
fects in vivid detail. Unfortunately, the case was 
dismissed, so the records do not reveal the court’s 
perception of the validity of the complaint or the 
source responsible for damage to the farm; how- 
ever, the case clearly defines the pollutants and 
their effects as well as sets the stage for the his- 
torical continuity of the problem. 

During the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the case of The State of Nevada v. Floriston 
Pulp and Paper Company concerned the pollution 
of the Truckee River, which crosses the California- 
Nevada state border near Reno. The affidavits, 
supporting documents, and exhibit materials 
found in the case files provide the type of in- 
formation sought by environmental historians to 
document significant changes to the environ- 
ment and to identify the pollutants. The state 
alleged that 


said corporation defendant is casting and emptying 
. . .and is allowing to flow into said river [Truckee] 
large quantities of substances, chemicals and acids 
which percolate and seep through the bottom and 
sides of said reservoir into said river all of which 
refuse, substances and acids pollute the waters of 
the river . . . above the points where the waters of 
said river are diverted therefrom for the purposes 
of supplying said City of Reno and said plaintiff 
[the state of Nevada] with water for drinking and 
domestic purposes . . . [and] that said water be- 
comes and has become disgusting to the sight, dis- 
agreeable to the taste, and injurious to the health 
and renders the same unfit for either drinking or 
any other domestic purpose and injurious to all 
vegetation and cultivation of all agricultural prod- 
ucts and destructive to the said fish and injurious 
to those it does not destroy.’ 


According to the complaint, prior to the mill’s 
operation the Truckee had “always been a large 
perennial stream from its said head to its said 
mouth of pure, fresh water singularly whole- 
some, healthful for drinking and in every way 
adapted to all domestic purposes and for irri- 
gating lands . . . for agriculture.””! 

As in most litigation, the defendant's re- 
sponse to the complaint denied most of the al- 
legations and disagreed on other points. 
Floriston’s lawyers explained that pollution had 
always existed and did not necessarily result from 
manufacturing. Floriston denied the above de- 
scription of the Truckee and averred that ‘‘the 
said river for many years past, and before the 
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mills or works of this defendant were con- 
structed, was and has been constantly polluted 
by sewerage and other offensive matter flowing 
and passing into the same from the town of 
Truckee and other towns situated along and near 
to its banks, and also from houses, dairies, barns 
and stables.”'! However, in a somewhat con- 
tradictory message, a photograph album pro- 
vided as evidence by the defense to prove that 
they had not polluted the river contained images 
of lush foliage along the banks. 

The industrialist’s belief in the primacy of so- 
ciety and the marketplace over nature is clearly 
conveyed in the defendant's reminder to the court 
that economic factors play a large part in cases 
involving industry. Floriston declared that the 
mill “gives constant employment to workmen 
of the average number of 150, and that it man- 
ufactures and produces paper to the amount of 
7000 tons and upwards per annum; that if the 
defendant were enjoined and restrained from 
operating its mills and works, irreparable dam- 
age would result to the defendant and damage 
would also result to its employees and custom- 
ers; that neither the plaintiff nor any other per- 
son would be materially or otherwise benefitted 
by the cessation of said mills.” 

Unlike the previous case, which involved in- 
dividuals as plaintiffs, this case had been brought 
by the state of Nevada because public lands, 
agricultural stations, the state university at Reno, 
and other public institutions depended on and 
benefited from clean water from the Truckee 
River. The case was dismissed for “want of ju- 
risdiction,” so that again, no decision was ren- 
dered, which essentially served as a victory for 
the manufacturer. Nevertheless, civil case files 
such as these illustrate particular situations and 
highlight conflicts regardless of the judicial out- 
come. 

Perhaps the most significant early environ- 
mental litigation in California was the nine- 
teenth-century fight to stop hydraulic mining. It 
is important to understand that the history of 
mining and water use in California is inextric- 
ably intertwined. Corporate names such as Ex- 
celsior Water & Mining Company, Omega Gold 
Mining & Ditch Company, and Milton Mining 
& Water Company illustrate the connection be- 
tween mineral and water resources. It was not 
unusual for mining district regulations to cover 
the use of water for mining purposes. In fact, 
water usage rules, like mining claims, were based 
on a priority of appropriation (analogous to dis- 
covery) and abandonment on disuse. '° 

Hydraulic mining, referred to in its day as 
“hydraulicking,’”’ developed after placer mining 
had exhausted much of the gold readily obtained 
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from riverbeds. It was used in more than half a 
dozen western states, but nowhere more exten- 
sively than in California.“4 Hydraulic mining 
dovetailed with the nineteenth-century drive to- 
ward rapid economic expansion. Mineral explo- 
ration and exploitation promised the greatest 
economic return for use of public property and 
so was favored over other uses of the land.'° 

Particularly in California, this development- 
at-any-cost attitude resulted in vast water pol- 
lution and the destruction of rich agricultural 
lands. The devastating effects of hydraulic min- 
ing included destruction of fish life and the veg- 
etation of many river valleys, hillsides denuded 
of timber, altered terrain, changed waterways, 
and air and noise pollution.'® 

An excellent description of hydraulic mining 
is described in the complaint of U.S. v. North 
Bloomfield Gravel Mining Company: 


a process of gold mining, by which hills, ridges, 
banks and other forms of deposits of earth, which 
contain gold and are known gold mines, are mined 
and removed from their position by means of large 
streams of water which by great pressure are forced 
through pipes terminating in nozzles . . . the clay, 
sand, gravel, stones, rocks and boulders which are 
known as mining debris, are carried and moved by 
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said streams . . . [while] the gold contained in or 
mingled with the mining debris is arrested in flumes, 
sluices, conduits or other appliances for saving the 
gold; and the mining debris is carried ... and 
dumped or discharged into the adjacent streams or 
canyons and are lodged and deposited in and along 
the navigable portions of the beds and channels of 
said rivers.!” 


The ‘Little Giant’ and “Monitor’’ machines 
allowed an eight-inch nozzle to discharge 185,000 
cubic feet of water in an hour with a velocity of 
150 feet per second.'* Contemporary accounts 
described the effects on the landscape: “‘It is im- 
possible to conceive anything more desolate, more 
literally forbidding. . . . The whole vista is one 
of extreme desolation and ruin.’”’!? In particular, 
the North Bloomfield Mine, one of the largest, 
was described by an observer during the period 
of this litigation as a “barren amphitheater . . . 
so deep that a high church steeple could hardly 
reach to the ledge.’’”° 

But the environmental damage to the moun- 
tains and foothills was only part of the problem. 
Hydraulic mining operations in the mountains 
also disgorged enormous quantities of mining 
debris into the river canyons of the Sierra. The 
debris converted clear streams into sluggish, tur- 
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The scarring effects of hydraulic mining are shown in this photo, an exhibit in 1S. v. North Bloomfield. Huge tracts of 


earth were removed by means of water under high-pressure, resulting in ‘‘extreme desolation and ruin.” 
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bid, erratic watercourses flowing on elevated beds 
between artificial banks. Mining debris exag- 
gerated flooding by overloading the lower riv- 
ers, which rendered them incapable of carrying 
off normal rainfall and necessitated the construc- 
tion of costly levees for residents of nearby 
towns.?! The spring floods also resulted in the 
spread of lighter particles of sand and silt, called 
“slickings,”” over much of the agricultural land 
of the fertile central valley ruining soil and 
smothering crops.” 

In addition, the dumping of mining debris into 
the navigable waters rendered the water unfit 
for shipping and fishing as well as agricultural 
or domestic uses. Furthermore, it was believed 
that mining debris affected not only inland waters 
but also the tidal bays and eventually even the 
tidal waters of the San Francisco Bay by causing 
shoals and other large deposits that clogged 
waterways and affected the depth of shipping 
channels.” 

The most significant hydraulic mining case was 
Edwards Woodruff v. North Bloomfield Gravel Min- 
ing Company et al, which was brought to federal 
court before Judge Sawyer in 1882. By the time 
Woodruff reached the courts, the struggle be- 
tween “gold and grain’’ had been in process 
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since 1856 and had been open warfare since 1876, 
when the Hydraulic Miners Association was 
founded to protect the concerns of large cor- 
porate mining interests. Two years later, the 
farmers organized the Anti Debris Society in re- 
sponse. 

Edwards Woodruff ‘charged the defendants 
with wrongfully causing tailings and debris from 
certain mines owned by them to flow down upon 
the lands of said plaintiff . . . to his damage and 
injury and to the injury of other land owners, 
and of public navigation.’”*4 Woodruff had suf- 
fered flood damage to some of his Marysville 
buildings, destruction and depreciation of his 
farmland, and an onerous and extraordinary an- 
nual tax for protective levees.”° 

Following two years of costly litigation that 
included testimony of more than two hundred 
individuals, Sawyer, who himself had come to 
California as a miner, rendered his opinion. He 
described at great length the injurious effect of 
mining debris and held that it constituted ‘’a 
public and private nuisance, destructive, contin- 
uous, increasing, and threatening to continue, 
increase and be still more destructive.” 

On the twenty-third of January 1884, “it was 
adjudged and decreed by said Court that said 
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A hydraulic mine at work. The nozzle could spew 185,000 cubic feet of water in an hour, dislodging earth and spreading 


debris over a wide area. This photograph was also an exhibit in U.S. v. North Bloomfield. 
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defendants . . . be perpetually enjoined and re- 
strained from discharging or dumping. . . into 
the Yuba River or any of its forks or branches 
. . . debris or refuse matter from any of the mines 
of said defendants.”’”” Sawyer’s decision that the 
general welfare required the cessation of hy- 
draulic mining was followed by years of struggle 
in the federal courts as the farmers and federal 
government worked to implement the law and 
close the mines.”* It is this enforcement of Saw- 
yer’s decision that generated most of the case 
files related to hydraulic mining found in the 
civil court records. These consist primarily of 
suits brought against individual mines by the 
United States government.” 
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resources. At top is a river filled 


in by mining debris. Below is a photo of the interior of the Brandy City Mine in California. 


However, by the late 1880s agriculture was 
experiencing an economic depression, and the 
residents of California were reviewing the need 
for mining income. The state began to look for 
a way to safely reinstate hydraulic mining. Saw- 
yer’s final decree in 1884 included a statement 
that ‘the Court reserved the rights to modify 
the [1884] injunction in the future, upon any 
showing which may seem to it sufficient.” 

This escape clause, and the state’s need for 
mining income, affected the outcome of some of 
the later enforcement cases. For example, in U.S. 
v. North Bloomfield the injunction was lifted to 
allow the mine to operate, but only providing 
that mining debris was trapped in an impound- 
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In the Woodruff case, North Bloomfield submitted this certificate in support of their argument that mining practices were 


allowable because they benefited society and the economy. Note the hoses and flumes in the lower corners. 


ing reservoir that allowed clean water to return 
to its natural course.?! The outcome of this case, 
however, indicates that the environment was 
still of primary concern. 

One hundred years later, the need to balance 
the interests of technology, natural resources, 
and the environment persists. In California, the 
potential role of the federal courts is enormous 
in issues such as agricultural irrigation runoff 
and the poisoning of the Kesterson National 
Wildlife Refuge, the nearly century-old battle over 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and the potential for 
oil spills from offshore drilling. On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1989, the New York Times carried an ar- 
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ticle entitled ““A New Kind of Mining Disaster: 
The Gold Rush Can Be Poison to the Environ- 
ment.” The article addressed the use of chemi- 
cals in the current gold-mining process and the 
long- and short-term effects they have on the 
environment, thereby underlining the contem- 
porary relevance of these case files. Historic and 
precedent-setting environmental litigation found 
in the records of the U.S. Circuit Court, North- 
ern California, held by the Pacific Sierra Region 
may make a significant contribution to the future 
of environmental law in California and the 
nation. O 
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Co. to court in 1910 to stop construction of this pipeline across the Mono National Forest Reserve. 
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Silent screen star Pola Negri was one 

of the many foreign-born Hollywood 

figures who took American citizenship 

and whose naturalization records aré . 
in the National Archives—Pacific : 
Southwest Region. 


Hollywood’s Immigrants: 
Naturalizing the Makers of 
America’s Dream Machine 


By Diane S. Nixon 
National Archives — Pacific Southwest Region 


uring the first half of the twentieth century, the 
Hollywood film industry reigned as perhaps 
America’s greatest ambassador to the world. It 
has been said that motion pictures were “mis- 
sionaries of American energy, traveling salesmen 
for life in the New World. And the sales pitch 
worked. How many millions, dazzled by this vi- 
sion, determined right then to pack their bags and book passage for 
the U.S.? How many millions more stayed put, but discovered and 
appropriated the American style? See us and be like us. And just 
about everybody did.’”! 

Hollywood's success in exporting the American dream has been 
due, in large part, to the efforts of those who were themselves born 
in foreign lands. To be sure, Hollywood has always had its share of 
American-born stars, producers, directors, cinematographers, set de- 
signers, screenwriters, and other contributors to filmmaking. But im- 
migrants have had an even greater impact on American narrative 
film—so great, in fact, that American cinema has been called “an 
immigrant art form, made by immigrants, for immigrants.”? 

For the past several decades, there has been little need for stars 
and other filmmakers to permanently leave their native lands. The 
world is now Hollywood's location, and many nations have their own 
successful film industries. But it was not always so. In Hollywood's 
Golden Age, foreign filmmakers virtually had to move to Hollywood 
to be successful. War and the threats of war, economic depression, 
and artistic and political repression made foreign cinema an endan- 
gered species. Transoceanic travel was difficult and time-consuming, 
and travel by rail across the American continent could be wearisome. 

The influence of immigrants on the American film industry has 
been present since motion pictures originated. Nearly all of the early 
entrepreneurs who moved the industry from the East Coast to Hol- 
lywood were Jewish immigrants (or the sons of such immigrants) 
born in Eastern Europe. These included William Fox, Adolph Zukor, 
Carl Laemmle, Samuel Goldwyn, Louis B. Mayer, and the Schenck 
brothers.* From the establishment of the star system to the present 
day, many of the greatest actors, actresses, directors, and producers 
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Twenty years after arriving in the United States, Peter 
Sidney Ernest Aylen (Peter Lawford) became a U.S. citizen. 


were born abroad. Among these were Charlie 
Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Rudolph Valentino, 
Greta Garbo, Claudette Colbert, Alfred Hitch- 
cock, Vivien Leigh, Ingrid Bergman, Cary Grant, 
Errol Flynn, Elizabeth Taylor, Bob Hope, Ronald 
Colman, David Niven, and Michael Caine.* 

From every continent they came—at different 
stages in their lives and careers and for a variety 
of reasons. Some of those who came intended 
to stay and assimilate, while others wished mainly 
to acquire more fame and fortune before return- 
ing to their native lands. Many remained in the 
United States as resident aliens, adding to the 
cultural diversity of Hollywood, but never quite 
throwing off old customs and certainly not old 
accents or allegiances. Others, fleeing from Ger- 
many and its occupied lands, found themselves 
stateless and welcomed the opportunity to nat- 
uralize. 


Some of those who naturalized became very 


enamored of the American way of life, transfer- 
ring their patriotism to the screen. Italian-born 
director Frank Capra was among the most na- 
tionalistic of American filmmakers, creating such 
enduring classics as Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
and It’s a Wonderful Life and directing the Why 
We Fight series for the War Department during 
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World War II.° Director William Wyler, born in 
France of Swiss parents, made documentaries 
for the Air Force in the 1940s, and in 1946 di- 
rected the Academy Award winning The Best 
Years of Our Lives.® 

As previously mentioned, some stars never 
became naturalized Americans. Charles Chaplin 
considered himself to be a “citizen of the world.”” 
His fellow countrymen Stan Laurel and Ronald 
Colman never renounced their allegiance to the 
British crown.® Indeed, those who were born in 
Britain, with its similar language, customs, and 
standard of living, were less likely to become 
naturalized Americans than those who came from 
countries with poor economic conditions and lit- 
tle tolerance for ethnic and political diversity. 

The naturalization records of many of the most 
famous personalities in Hollywood history are 
among the holdings of the National Archives— 
Pacific Southwest Region, located in Laguna Ni- 
guel, California.? These records were originated 
by the District Court of the Central District of 
California (Los Angeles) and were later trans- 
ferred to the National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration—first for temporary storage in the 
Los Angeles Federal Records Center and then 
for permanent retention in the regional archives. 

Naturalization records have long been utilized 
by genealogists and other family historians but 
not as often by social scientists, biographers, and 
other scholars. These records provide a great 
source of biographical and sociological data on 
the origins of the American population. An anal- 
ysis of the types of information included in the 
records relating to Hollywood personalities re- 
veals how valuable these records can be for re- 
search on other individuals and population 
groups. 

Because of its close proximity to Hollywood, 
the U.S. district court in Los Angeles was a log- 
ical venue for the naturalization of many foreign- 
born stars and others associated with American 
cinema. In an effort to determine which indi- 
viduals received their citizenship there, a list of 
225 names of those who were active in Holly- 
wood during the period 1911 through 1960 and 
were born abroad was compiled and compared 
to the card index for the court.'° Seventy-five of 
those names were found in the index, and their 
records were retrieved for research. A database 
was then compiled from information found in 
the records. 

One hundred fifty names were not found in 
the index to the Los Angeles district court rec- 
ords. As we have already learned, some stars 
and other filmmakers never sought naturaliza- 
tion. Others may have been naturalized under 
a different name. Those born in Eastern Europe 
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For movie fans and historians, declarations of intention make fascinating reading. Not only does one learn Peter Lorre’s 
original name but also his age, birthplace, build, and a bit about his wife. 
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A dashing Errol Flynn gazes out from his declaration. The Australian-born actor testified that he came on foot, a common 
method of emigration for those who temporarily left the U.S. to enter from Mexican border towns. 
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often anglicized their names after they came to 
the United States, and many stars even used 
completely different professional names. Some 
stars became citizens on their parents’ natural- 
izations, and their parents may have had dif- 
ferent surnames. Another factor to consider is 
that some of the index cards may have been 
placed out of order or even lost by the court prior 
to transfer to the National Archives. Also, some 
records might still be in the possession of the 
Los Angeles Federal Records Center or even the 
district court itself. 

Some individuals may have been naturalized 
in other parts of the nation, and their records 
might be found elsewhere in the holdings of the 
Regional Archives System. Also, since state courts 
were once empowered to naturalize, it is pos- 
sible that some Hollywood filmmakers became 
citizens in nonfederal courts. 

The records for each Hollywood filmmaker 
naturalized in the U.S. district court, Los An- 
geles, normally consist of a declaration, a peti- 
tion (with its affidavit of witnesses and oath of 
allegiance), and a certificate of arrival. In some 
instances, a declaration is on file but not a pe- 
tition. This may mean that an applicant never 
followed through on his quest for citizenship. It 
may also mean that he was naturalized in a dif- 
ferent court or, less likely, that the court misfiled 
or lost the petition. Petitions were not found for 
three individuals in the study—Barry Fitzgerald, 
Robert Florey, and James Mason. 

Not all petitions are accompanied by decla- 
rations. This is quite understandable for those 
individuals naturalized after 1952 since the law 
of that year made the submission of a declaration 
optional. The lack of a declaration is unfortun- 
ate, since those issued between 1930 and 1952 
include photographs. As is typical of passport- 
type photographs, the photographs of such in- 
dividuals are not always the most flattering, al- 
though some are surprisingly good (perhaps 
because they were taken by studio photogra- 
phers). Among those whose photographs are in 
the Los Angeles district court naturalization rec- 
ords are Glenn Ford, a nineteen-year-old stage 
actor who had yet to make his first film; Ray 
Milland and Errol Flynn, looking very hand- 
some and debonair, at an early point in their 
film careers; and Greta Garbo and Marlene Die- 
trich, at a more advanced stage in their careers 
but still very attractive. 

As mentioned earlier, the names given on nat- 
uralization records are not necessarily the same 
as those known to the general public. Applicants 
for citizenship were required to use their legal 
names, although name changes could be re- 
quested on naturalization petitions. Some indi- 
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viduals were using professional names at the 
time they were naturalized but had not yet 
changed their names legally—such as Maria 
Magdalene Sieber (Marlene Dietrich), Archibald 
Alexander Leach (Cary Grant), Hedwig Kiesler 
Mandl (Hedy Lamarr), Peter Sidney Ernest Ay- 
len (Peter Lawford), Ladislav Lowenstein (Peter 
Lorre), Reginald Alfred Jones (Ray Milland), and 
Michael Sinnott (Mack Sennett, creator of the 
“Keystone Cops’). Others later changed their 
first or middle names, but not their surnames— 
George William Crisp (Donald Crisp), Gwyllyn 
Samuel Newton Ford (Glenn Ford), Antonio Ru- 
dolpho Quinn (Anthony Quinn), and Samuel 
Wilder (Billy Wilder). Others anglicized their 
names—such as Mihaly Kertesz (director Mi- 
chael Curtiz), Tung Jim Wong (cinematographer 
James Wong Howe), and Maurice Tourneur (di- 
rector/producer Maurice Thomas). Still others 
changed their names so that the public wouldn’t 
confuse them with other stars—Joan De- 
Havilland (Joan Fontaine, the sister of Olivia 
DeHavilland), and James LaBlache Stewart 
(Stewart Granger, not the more famous Ameri- 
can-born James Stewart). There were even those 
who didn’t change their names at all, such as 
Errol Flynn, Alfred Hitchcock, James Mason, and 
George Sanders. 


Romantic leading man Errol Flynn had no need to change 
his name when he embarked on his acting career. 
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Of the seventy-five individuals studied, twenty- 
one came to the United States before they reached 
maturity. Anthony Quinn was the youngest, ar- 
riving in this country as an infant. Those under 
ten years old include stars Olivia DeHavilland, 
Joan Fontaine, Glenn Ford, Fay Wray, and di- 
rectors Edward Dmytryk and Allan Dwan. Of 
those studied, the oldest to arrive in the United 
States was Max Reinhardt, perhaps the preem- 
inent German stage producer/director of the early 
part of this century, who came to the United 
States to stay when he was sixty-one. 

Some of those who came to the United States 
remained as resident aliens for an extended pe- 
riod of time. James Wong Howe entered at four 
years old and became a citizen at fifty-eight. Pro- 
ducer/director Mack Sennett arrived at eighteen 
but did not receive his naturalization certificate 
until he was fifty-two. Peter Lawford entered in 
1940, but he was not naturalized until 1960. 

Most foreign filmmakers came from Britain, 
Canada, or the European continent, but other 
lands were also represented among the immi- 
grants. Fernando Lamas came from Argentina; 
Ramon Novarro, Gilbert Roland, and Anthony 
Quinn from Mexico; Cecil Kellaway from South 
Africa; James Wong Howe from China; the 
DeHavilland sisters from Japan; and Mischa Auer 
and George Sanders from Russia. (Sanders and 
the DeHavillands were British citizens who hap- 
pened to have been born abroad.) Some indi- 
viduals had already been naturalized in other 
nations before coming to the United States and 
converting to American citizenship. Composer- 
conductor Daniele Amfitheatrof was born in 
Russia but was naturalized in Italy, and Louis 
B. Mayer, who was also born in Russia, was a 
naturalized British citizen who lived in Canada 
prior to emigrating to the United States. 

Although they entered the United States with 
their fame firmly established, some stars did not 
become citizens until the latter part or end of 
their careers—such as Greta Garbo and silent 
screen sensations Ramon Novarro and Pola Ne- 
gri. Others like director Michael Curtiz and ac- 
tors Charles Boyer and Paul Lukas, however, 
filed declarations soon after they arrived. Some 
became citizens because they had been deprived 
of citizenship and threatened with physical harm 
in their countries of birth. This category includes 
producer Erich Pommer and directors Fritz Lang 
and Eugene Schufftan. 

Surprisingly, even though they were born in 
Great Britain, Australia, or Europe, many Hol- 
lywood personalities indicated that they had 
emigrated to the United States from Mexico. The 
most likely reason was that they had previously 
lived in the United States under a foreign visa. 
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Cary Grant was already a well-established movie star when 
he applied for American citizenship. 


Rather than returning to their native countries 
following the expiration of these visas, many 
individuals decided to establish a residence in 
another nation before they formally applied for 
United States citizenship. For convenience’ sake, 
several cities in Mexico, including Tiajuana, En- 
senada, Mexicali, Nuevo Laredo, Chihuahua, and 
Nogales, became temporary Hollywood en- 
claves. Not surprisingly, the most popular points 
of entry into the United States were San Ysidro 
and Calexico, California; Nogales, Arizona; and 
Laredo, Texas. Most of these ‘“Mexican” immi- 
grants indicated that they had arrived in the 
United States “afoot’’! Among those who availed 
themselves of this method of emigration were 
William Dieterle, Errol Flynn, Elsa Lanchester, 
George Sanders, and Billy Wilder. 

Many British movie stars, producers, and di- 
rectors who remained in the United States dur- 
ing World War II were vilified in the British press 
as traitors to their country during a time of great 
need.!! As stated earlier, some of these individ- 
uals never became American citizens, but oth- 
ers, including Errol Flynn and Cary Grant, had 
already filed for American citizenship before the 
war began, although they did not become citi- 
zens until after the fighting had commenced. 
(Grant, in fact, had lived in the United States 
since 1920.) And some, like Alfred Hitchcock 
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signed by mo with my full, true namo: SO HELP ME GO 


016 —19400 


_- In his petition for naturalization, Archibald Alexander Leach requests that he henceforth be legally known as Cary Grant, 
DO although he had already lived in the U.S. for nearly twenty years under that name. 
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and Charles Laughton, who were already in the 
United States, refused to submit to pressure and 
remained as resident aliens throughout the war, 
filing for citizenship much later. 

Another method of naturalization open to 
Hollywood personalities, as to other immigrant 
groups, was through military service. Any alien 
in the armed services could file a petition with- 
out previously having filed a declaration or hav- 
ing spent the required number of years residing 
in the United States.!2 Among the Hollywood 
personalities studied, one filed a military peti- 
tion—Jack Pickford, an actor and the brother of 
Mary Pickford. 

A few Hollywood personalities completed pe- 
titions but were denied citizenship or were nat- 
uralized but later had their citizenship rescinded. 
Examples are screenwriter Laszlo Benedek, 
Stewart Granger, Maria Korda (actress and for- 
mer wife of director Alexander Korda), George 
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Sanders, and Maurice Tourneur. Petitions for 
these individuals bear a notation such as “lost 
citizenship,” “failed to establish permanent res- 
idence,” or ‘‘failed to establish good moral char- 
acter,” but no additional information is provided. 

The impact of immigrants upon Hollywood 
and its American dream machine cannot be 
overstated. This study of Hollywood’s immi- 
grants is only a beginning. There are sources yet 
unchecked, facts still hidden, and conclusions 
not yet drawn. Further study is encouraged, as 
is the utilization of naturalization records in the 
Regional Archives System for other types of re- 
search. For not only the famous are worthy of 
our attention. Whether they came to this nation 
with jobs or fame assured, or only with dreams 
of freedom and opportunity—naturalized citi- 
zens of every race, culture, occupation, and so- 
cial position have vitally enriched American 
life. I 


ish, the Movies, and Tinseltown (1983), p. 201. 

*Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

°See Petitions for Naturalization, 1887-1960, Declara- 
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1915-76, U.S. District Court for the Central District of 
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Courts of the United States, Record Group 21, National 
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The Alaska Purchase Treaty, me: in 1867, iene and bestowed American citizenship on inhabitants of Alaska, 
including Native Americans who had adopted Russian culture, including the Orthodox Church. 
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A Question of Citizenship 


By Phillip E. Lothyan 
National Archives — Pacific Northwest Region 


or many patrons of the National Archives, naturaliza- 
tion records evoke questions of transactions rather than 
policies.' Few seem to be aware of our society’s histor- 
ical assumptions about citizenship, originally reserved 
in 1790 for free white persons of good character.’ It is 
not yet common knowledge among family historians 
that other than a few thousand Native Americans, most 
minorities were unable to acquire U.S. citizenship until after the Civil 
War or that Asians were precluded from citizenship as late as the 
Korean war. Researchers may be dissipating their resources looking 
for records that do not exist and overlooking civil or equity cases 
involving naturalization matters, some of which reached the United 
States Supreme Court. Many of these cases were difficult to decide, 
and the courts had to review not only statutes and precedents but 
also conflicting scholarship in history, ethnology, and philology. These 
enriched case files should be of great interest to family historians 
researching the history of a group as background on an individual. 
Blacks were the first minority group to obtain U.S. citizenship en 
masse, but only after a civil war, an act of Congress, and a consti- 
tutional amendment (the fourteenth) had been passed. For a time, 
citizenship for other minorities was considered, but by 1870 the tide 
of public opinion had turned, and Congress chose not to make similar 
grants of citizenship to Asians and Native Americans.? Indeed, in 
1875 Congress hastily corrected an 1874 editorial oversight that would 
have admitted Asians to citizenship, and in 1882 it passed the first 
of several acts that excluded certain classes of Chinese from immi- 
grating to the United States.‘ By 1884 the Supreme Court had followed 
the congressional lead and placed Native American citizenship be- 
yond the reach of the Fourteenth Amendment in Elk v. Wilkins. Native 
American citizenship would only henceforth be available through the 
workings of the Dawes Act of 1887, which required acculturation to 
white society. There was not a general grant of citizenship until 1924.5 
Asians would have to wait until 1943 for a similar opportunity, when 
Congress quieted potent Japanese propaganda by rescinding the cur- 
rent Chinese exclusion acts. Other Asians had to wait until Cold War 
hostilities on the Pacific Rim prompted the passage of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act of 1952.° 
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Though Article III of the Alaska treaty granted citizenship to those who chose to stay under U.S. dominion, it specifically 


excepted “‘uncivilized native tribes.’’ These people were to be subject to the same laws and regulations as applied to Native 
Americans on continental reservations. 
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Nevertheless, some groups of Native Ameri- 
cans and Asians did become citizens before the 
turn of the century. Treaties provided the ex- 
ceptional circumstances. For example, the Alaska 
Cession of 1867 recognized the citizenship of 
natives who had adopted Russian culture, in- 
cluding the Orthodox church. The territorial court 
belatedly recognized their status in 1904, twenty 
years after an Indian slavery case raised the 
question of nominal citizenship, but twenty years 
ahead of Native Americans on continental res- 
ervations.” 

With the annexation of the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii in 1898, Chinese and Japanese residents 
were eligible to become citizens, an event that 
inspired Japanese residents of the continental 
United States to seek citizenship, some success- 
fully. However, in 1922 the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Ozawa v. United States put an end to Japanese 
efforts to acquire citizenship until 1952.8 


9 and was admitted to U.S. citizenship, which 
lasted four days. On December 13 his petition 
was denied by Naturalization Examiner Edwin 
R. Stevens, whose decision was affirmed by the 
court on the grounds that ‘‘petitioner is not pre- 
pared to prove that he is a free white person.’”? 
The June optimism expressed by the Camp Lewis 
Trench and Camp headline ‘‘Army Aliens Will Soon 
Be Citizens” was a bit tarnished, but the un- 
daunted Indian persevered.'° 

In September 1920, Bhagat Singh Thind again 
applied for United States citizenship, this time 
in the U.S. district court of Oregon. His petition 
was bound with copies of other papers placing 
him in 1917 at the Hammond Lumber Company 
in Astoria, Oregon, in the company of Hindu 
radicals opposed to British rule in India. Their 
1919 correspondence with another group of Hin- 
dus in San Francisco had been intercepted by 
Military Intelligence and forwarded to the De- 


; Biswn Singh Hindi was one of the defendants con- 
victed' i: the San Frarcisco Conspiracy trial. He was a bac re- 
volutionary before, but these letters show that he is worse than 


ever Oe 


In the third of these letters you will mtice the re- 
fererce to the anmprican Labor paty. 


We hove other evidence to 


show that. the Ghadr part; hope to enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of the Labor jarty, not that they have the slichtest 
symathy with labor or the problems of l=bor, but they think that 
the Labor mrty may turn out @ good handle by which they may a.tain 


their ain. 


“ith this end in view they have also seriously con- 


sidered joining the Russian Bolshevists. 


Brig. Gen. M. Churchill wrote to the Department of Justice on June 5, 1919, about the revolutionary affiliations and activities 
of the Indian radicals in San Francisco with whom Bhagat Singh Thind was connected. 


Questions of Asian citizenship did not die with 
the Ozawa case. The case of an Indian logger in 
the district court of Oregon in the 1920s drew 
national attention. Bhagat Singh Thind was born 
December 5, 1892, in Amritsar, India, emigrated 
from Manila, then an American possession, May 
28, 1913, aboard the vessel Minnesota, and ar- 
rived in Seattle July 4, 1913. As a married soldier 
at Camp Lewis, Washington, he petitioned for 
citizenship on July 22, 1918, obtained two offi- 
cers as witnesses on September 29, and, ap- 
pearing in full uniform in the court of Judge 
Edward E. Cushman, filed his application with 
the Clerk of the U.S. District Court, Western 
District of Washington (Tacoma), on December 
2, 1918. He foreswore allegiance to George V, 
king of Great Britain and Ireland, on December 


Google 


partment of Justice. A cover letter indicated 
American and British interest in Hindu revolu- 
tionaries dating back to the San Francisco con- 
spiracy trial of 1917-18.!! 

In reviewing the case for naturalization, Judge 
Charles E. Wolverton filed a memo outlining 
Bhagat Singh Thind’s military service, including 
an honorable discharge.!? The judge noted 
Thind’s connection to the San Francisco defen- 
dants, including Thind’s visitations to the Hindu 
prisoners in Portland and at McNeil Island pen- 
itentiary in Washington, but he accepted his dis- 
avowal of armed revolution in India or the United 
States based on the testimony of disinterested 
witnesses. Judge Wolverton passed over eth- 
nological discussions as to whether or not a “high 
class Hindu” from Punjab was a white person 
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Thind petitioned twice for naturalization but was denied both times. Although he was in the U.S. Army, the Naturalization 
Service and the federal courts denied him citizenship on the basis of race. 


and took note of a series of precedent cases, 
including In re Halladjian, a 1909 Boston federal 
case in favor of Armenians becoming citizens. 
The judge took care to differentiate between 
congressional intentions on immigration and 
naturalization. He thought Indians entering le- 
gally before 1917 could be naturalized after the 
Asian immigration gates had closed.!% 

Acting on Judge Wolverton’s opinion, the U.S. 
district court of Oregon issued citizenship cer- 
tificate #1076958 on November 18, 1920. On Jan- 
uary 7, 1921, the U.S. attorney for Oregon took 
a deposition from INS Naturalization Examiner 
V. W. Tomlinson and filed a complaint the next 
day, thus starting a train of events that would 
not end until June 26, 1926, when Thind’s cer- 
tificate would be rescinded. In the meantime, 
his case was certified by the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals directly to the U.S. Supreme Court.'* 

In arguing before the Supreme Court, Thind’s 
attorneys based most of their case on ethnology, 
philology, and history. The Court demolished 
their argument, beginning with a reference to 
Ozawa v. United States, in which it avoided dis- 
cussing groups to be excluded from citizenship 
in favor of those considered “white” in common 
language at the time naturalization laws were 
passed. Applying the lessons of the Ozawa case 
to Thind, Justice Sutherland dispensed with 
questions of ancient history, remote ancestry, 
and divergent public and scholarly opinions on 
the meaning of such terms as “Aryan” and 
“Caucasian.” He was content that the frame of 
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reference in 1790 was naturalization of North- 
western Europeans and with the passage of time, 
dark-eyed and swarthy eastern, southern, and 
middle Europeans, but not Asians. As evidence 
that Congress had not changed its mind in the 
twentieth century, Justice Sutherland cited the 
Act of February 5, 1917, which excluded Indian 
immigrants from entering the United States. “It 
is not likely,” he said, ‘‘that Congress would be 
willing to accept as citizens a class of persons 
whom it rejects as immigrants.’”> Having dis- 
posed of the heart of the case, Justice Sutherland 
refused to discuss conflicting statutes. Thind ex- 
pressed bitter disappointment with the decision. 
As a graduate of Punjab University, he had at- 
tended the University of California and wished 
to enter the legal profession. Now he could not. 
Editorial opinion in the Portland Oregonian 
viewed the decision as a necessary separation of 
Asiatics and Caucasians in both America and 
India. Undeterred, Thind did not publicly con- 
cede his case until December 28, 1925. Two days 
later, immigration officials warned Indians that 
their citizenship papers were no longer recog- 
nized at American ports of entry, in case any 
were tempted to travel to India and return.'¢ 
Bhagat Singh Thind disappears from our view 
after this incident, but questions of Asian citi- 
zenship did not abate. The Thind decision threat- 
ened to upset In re Halladjian (Boston, 1909) and 
denaturalize over ten thousand Armenian- 
Americans from New York to California, thereby 
affecting their ability to own land or practice law. 
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t @ay of Bhagat Singh Thind of Port- 
¢ land. 
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ef United States naturalization au- 
* gherities bere to cancel the cilizen- 
= Shlp of Thind The district court in 
Oregon refused to cance! the certifi- 
eate of citizenship and the case was 
fimally carried to the supreme court 
of the United States. 


Court Reeling Aéverer. 

The supreme court held that the 
certificate was procured illegaily in 
that Thind was pot a white person 
* gceording to the intent of the Amer- 
. beun law, and consequently not «n- 

titled to citizenship. 

Thind, who is now in Portland and 
. Whe te employed at the West Oregon 
* Lamber company at Linnton, said 
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The Portland Oregonian of February 24, 1923, ran an article about the Supreme Court's ruling against Thind in his 
argument for naturalization and reported Thind’s determination to continue his fight. 


In 1906, Tatos Osgihan Cartozian arrived in 
New York City. He lived in New England for 
four years, joining his brother Aram in Portland, 
Oregon, about 1910. He declared his intention 
to become a citizen on December 15, 1917, and 
filed his petition January 20, 1923. Aram was 
naturalized in the U.S. district court in Spokane 
in 1920. Tatos and Aram’s older brother Hovsep 
had been previously naturalized in the U.S. dis- 
trict court of Oregon without incident.” Follow- 
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ing the report of the Thind case in February 1923, 
Oregon district court Judge Bean expressed doubt 
about naturalizing Armenians but admitted Ta- 
tos to citizenship on May 17 anyway because 
denial gave him no recourse and admission al- 
lowed the federal government to appeal. By Sep- 
tember, the secretary of labor decided to test the 
Cartozian case in the federal courts.'* This time 
the defendant was not a wage earner but a mem- 
ber of the Portland business establishment, and 
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In the wake of the Supreme Court ruling in the Thind case, Tatos Cartozian initiated his fight to gain citizenship. Cartozian 
was even required to bring his family into court so the judge could see what complexions they had. 


the target group was not isolated Asiatics but 
established eastern European Christians. By the 
end of the year, the case produced a shock wave 
in Armenian communities across the United 
States that culminated in the formation of a na- 
tional committee. 

In May 1924 the case came to trial under Judge 
Wolverton. Cartozian’s attorneys came directly 
to the point: Was their client a white man? From 
the Ozawa and Thind cases, they noted Justice 
Sutherland’s requirement of a racial test based 
not on color but on who had been assimilated 
into white society at the time immigration laws 
had been enacted. As of the 1920 census, there 
were 52,840 persons of Armenian birth or par- 
entage in the United States, of whom 10,574 were 
naturalized American citizens. Cartozian’s at- 
torneys stressed the nationwide scope of denat- 
uralization proceedings, should their client lose 
his case. In the largest group of Armenians (New 
York City), nine lawyers would thus be dis- 
barred; in the second largest group (San Joaquin 
Valley, California), Armenians would lose own- 
ership of lands acquired after May 19, 1913. In 
Oregon and Washington, similar losses would 
occur based on 1923 alien land laws. 

Returning to the definition of race, the attor- 
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neys again cited Justice Sutherland’s opinion in 
the Ozawa case requiring citizens to be accepted 
as Caucasians by their peers and offered the dep- 
ositions of three world-renowned scholars that 
Armenians were Caucasians. In addition, Car- 
tozian’s attorneys also cited the same official 
documents Justice Sutherland had used in the 
Thind case, this time to establish the affinities of 
the Armenian language to Europe rather than 
Asia. They also used the Sutherland opinion to 
point out that in 1917 Congress had not placed 
Armenia in the ‘Exclusion Zone” that prohib- 
ited Asiatics like Thind from immigrating. The 
final argument for the defense was that Arme- 
nians intermarried with host populations 
throughout the world and assimilated very 
quickly.!° 

The U.S. attorney for Oregon argued that Ar- 
menians had been inhabitants of Asia for seven 
hundred to eight hundred years and were con- 
sidered Asiatics in the popular mind and in of- 
ficial as opposed to scholarly reports. Because 
Judge Wolverton was temporarily assigned to a 
New York district court, his decision was de- 
layed for some time. Finally, on July 27, 1925, 
he dismissed the government's bill of complaint. 
The public remained in suspense as late as July 
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20, 1926, when a new U.S. attorney for Oregon 
reported to a correspondent that though his of- 
fice had requested an appeal, it had been denied. 
Without fanfare, Tatos Cartozian finally retained 
his citizenship. In 1942 he retired to California, 
where he died in 1953.” 


NOTES 


Phillip E. Lothyan is director of the National Archives— 
Pacific Northwest Region (Seattle, WA). 

Joyce Justice provided valuable assistance as staff ref- 
erence archivist. Gordon Manning of the Oregon His- 
torical Society directed our attention to Portland 
newspapers covering the Thind and Cartozian cases. 
Christine Matthews, a microfilmer at the Genealogy So- 
ciety of Utah, first discovered the second Thind natu- 
ralization file and started the process of discovery that 
resulted in this article. 


'Nohn J. Newman, American Naturalization Processes and 
Procedures, 1790-1985 (1985). 

?1 Stat. L. 103-104. Colonial aspects of citizenship may 
be explored in James H. Kettner, The Development of Amer- 
ican Citizenship, 1608-1870 (1978). 

3Paul Rundquist, “A Uniform Rule: The Congress and 
the Courts in American Naturalization, 1865-1952” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Chicago, 1975), pp. 20-54. 

‘In re Ah Yup, 5 Sawyer 155 (1 F. Cases 223), as quoted 
in In re Ah Chong, 2 FR 739. 22 Stat. L. 58-61. 

5Felix S. Cohen, Handbook of Federal Indian Law (1942), 
pp. 153-154. 41 Stat. L. 350. 

£66 Stat. L. 239, sec. 311. 

?7In re Minook, 2 Alaska Rpts. 204-212; In re Sah Quah, 
31 FR 328-329. 

®Ozawa v. U.S., 260 U.S. 178-199. 

°Petition No. 5707 for Certificate of Naturalization No. 
1150336, Vol. 23, U.S. District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington (Tacoma), Records of District Courts 
of the United States, Record Group 21, National Archives— 
Pacific Northwest Region, Seattle, WA (hereafter, rec- 
ords in the National Archives will be cited as RG 

. NA-[region]). Thind had experienced an earlier 
bureaucratic rebuff upon his entry into the United States. 
Immigration officials tried to turn back Thind and sev- 
enty-five of his fellows, but the courts blocked such ac- 
tions; Portland Oregonian, Feb. 20, 1923. 

Camp Lewis Trench and Camp, June 2, 1918, micro- 
form A6986, University of Washington Library. Thind 
was one of 5,199 aliens (twenty-nine nationalities) at Camp 
Lewis. 

"Hindus in Germany in 1915 began a conspiracy to 
ship arms to India that ultimately involved British and 
German intelligence services, led to a munitions ship 
seizure in Hoquiam, Washington, and culminated in a 
San Francisco trial on charges of violating U.S. neutrality 
laws. At the end of the trial, one of the defendants shot 
another defendant and was killed in turn by a U.S. mar- 
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The episodes of Thind’s and Cartozian’s fights 
for citizenship reminds us that our records re- 
veal a different America and therefore serve as 
a benchmark of change in our society. We invite 
others to explore our records and interpret their 
meaning for us all. O 


shal. A special list of Record Group 118 at the National 
Archives—Pacific Sierra Region in San Bruno, California, 
drafted by Hanna Regev in 1974, provides background 
information as well as descriptions of relevant records of 
the U.S. attorney in San Francisco. The court case is 
Criminal Case 6133 in the Southern Division of the North- 
ern District of California, First Division. Illustrated is a 
photostat of a letter of June 5, 1919, Brigadier General 
M. Churchill to W. E. Allen, Acting Chief, Bureau of 
Investigation, Department of Justice, Washington, DC 
(file no. 9771-72 M.I. 4B-23) bound with petition 998 in 
the Pacific Northwest Region, U.S. District Court of Or- 
egon (USDC-O), Vol. 8, RG 21. 

Bhagat Thind’s documents included a reply to his 
inquiry on receiving a commission as an army pilot that 
officers must be naturalized citizens. Another letter des- 
ignated him an acting sergeant. 

3268 F.R. 683-686. 

“The legal chronology may be followed in U.S. v. Bha- 
gat Singh Thind, Equity Case E-8547 (Judgment Roll No. 
9341), U.S. District Court for the District of Oregon, RG 
21, NA-Pacific Northwest. 

15260 U.S. 178, 261 U.S. 215. 

‘Portland Oregonian, Feb. 24, 1923, Mar. 2, 1923, Dec. 
29, 1925, and Dec. 30, 1925. 

U.S. v. Cartozian, Equity Case E-8668, U.S. District 
Court for the District of Oregon, RG 21, NA-Pacific 
Northwest. 

'8John W.H. Crimm, assistant attorney general, to John 
S. Coke, U.S. attorney for Oregon, Sept. 28, 1923, Car- 
tozian File, container 46412, Records of U.S. Attorneys 
and Marshals, RG 118, NA-Pacific Northwest; Portland 
Oregonian, July 28, 1925. Because of his doubts, Judge 
Bean required Tatos Cartozian to bring his wife, three 
sons, and a daughter to court see what complexions they 
had. The family was described as olive-complexioned, 
well dressed, and prosperous, “an average American 
family.’’ Portland Oregonian, May 18, 1923. 

Cartozian File, defendant's brief, 1-28, RG 118, NA- 
Pacific Northwest. 

20Plans to appeal the case appeared in the Portland 
Oregonian, May 10, 1924. Portland Oregonian, July 28, 
1925; George Neuner, U.S. attorney for Oregon, to S. C. 
Pandit, July 20, 1926, Cartozian File, RG 118, NA—Pacific 
Northwest. See also Judge Wolverton’s decision in 6 F 
(2d) 919. The Department of Justice was still considering 
an appeal as late as October 2, 1925, but thereafter silence 
reigned: Portland Oregonian, Oct. 2, 1925; Oregon Journal, 
Feb. 26, 1953. 
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Genealogy Notes 


By Constance Potter 


efore starting a trip, a traveller looks 

at guidebooks and maps to figure out 

where he or she is headed, to learn 

how long the trip will take, and what 
there is to see once there. When doing research, 
it is essential to learn much of the same infor- 
mation, but instead of using maps and guide- 
books, a researcher needs to look at finding aids. 
Finding aids include books and pamphlets that 
tell the researcher what records an archives holds, 
whether it holds records needed for a particular 
search, if there is an index to the records, how 
the records are arranged (alphabetically, chron- 
ologically, by subject), what years the records 
cover, and how many records there are (one 
foot, or one hundred feet?). To plan a research 
trip, whether it is down the block or across the 
country, takes preparation, and finding aids are 
a major help for planning that trip. 

Guides, catalogs of select microfilm publica- 
tions, and descriptive pamphlets are among the 
finding aids published by the National Archives 
and Records Administration (NARA) that are 
especially useful for genealogical research. It is 
important to remember that finding aids do not 
list names of individuals or families. Some of the 
publications are free; others may be pur- 
chased—both types may be ordered by mail or 
picked up at the National Archives. 


Guides 


Guides describe records in general terms, on 
both the record group and series level.* The Guide 


*A record group (RG) is a body of organizationally related 
records, often of a bureau or department; for example, RG 
29, Records of the Bureau of the Census; RG 59, Records of 
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to the National Archives of the United States gives 
the broadest description of records available at 
the National Archives. The guide is being re- 
vised, but the 1974 guide (928 pages, hardcover 
only, $25) has been reprinted. 

An essential guide for anyone doing geneal- 
ogical research in federal records is the Guide to 
Genealogical Research in the National Archives (304 
pages, hardcover, $35; softcover, $25, revised 
1985). The records are described broadly by their 
pertinence to specific genealogical topics—cen- 
sus records, passenger arrival lists, naturaliza- 
tion records, as well as records dealing with the 
military, land, claims, and courts. Within those 
broad headings, the guide narrows the topic down 
to specific series of records. The guide further 
notes whether a series has been microfilmed. A 
key-word subject index leads the researcher to 
a description of the records. 

Other guides that are useful for genealogical 
research include: 

Black History: A Guide to Civilian Records in the 
National Archives, by Debra L. Newman (379 
pages, hardcover, $25; softcover, $15). This is a 
guide to civilian records; it does not describe 
military records. Among the records of geneal- 
ogical interest are those for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (RG 75), General Records of the Depart- 
ment of State (RG 59), and the Records of the 
U.S. House of Representatives (RG 233). The 
guide notes which record groups include re- 
stricted records. 

The Confederacy: A Guide to the Archives of the 
Confederate States of America, by Henry Putney 


the Department of State. A series is a body of related records 
within a record group that is related chronologically, func- 
tionally, or by subject. 
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Beers (536 pages, hardcover only, $25). The guide 
describes records of the Confederate archives 
held at the National Archives (RG 109), the Li- 
brary of Congress, and other repositories in- 
cluding those at state archives, state historical 
societies, and universities. 

The Union: A Guide to Federal Archives Relating 
to the Civil War, by Kenneth W. Munden and 
Henry Putney Beers (721 pages, hardcover only, 
$25). The Union covers not only the years of the 
war, 1861-65, but also Reconstruction and later. 
The guide describes pensions, personnel rec- 
ords, the Southern Claims Commission, and other 
records that are useful to genealogists. 

A Guide to Civil War Maps in the National Ar- 
chives (140 pages, hardcover only, $35). Civil War 
Maps is divided into two sections. Part one is a 
general guide to the eight thousand Civil War 
maps in the Cartographic and Architectural 
Branch of NARA. Part two describes selected 
maps in greater detail. 

Guide to Records in the National Archives Relating 
to American Indians, by Edward E. Hill (467 pages, 
hardcover only, $25). The records described in- 
clude those from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(RG 75), Secretary of Interior (RG 48), Bureau of 
Land Management (RG 49), Geological Survey 
(RG 57), Office of the Quartermaster General 
(RG 92), Corps of Engineers (RG 77), and U.S. 
Army Continental Commands, 1821-1920 (RG 
394). 
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The holdings of the regional archives are de- 
scribed in the eleven regional archives guides 
and The Archives: A Guide to the National Archives 
Field Branches. The regional archives guides de- 
scribe the holdings, including genealogical rec- 
ords, of the regional archives. The Archives by 
Loretto Dennis Szucs and Sandra Hargreaves 
Luebking (340 pages, hardcover only, $35.95), 
describes each regional archives. The guide lists 


microfilm held by the regions and includes printed 
descriptions and inventories. A key-word index 
leads researchers to the appropriate regional ar- 
chives. 


Catalogs of Microfilm Publications 


The National Archives has microfilmed many 
records of genealogical importance. These rec- 
ords are described in a series of catalogs of mi- 
crofilm publications. 

Microfilm Resources for Research: A Compre- 
hensive Catalog (126 pages, $5) lists all NARA 
microfilm publications, not just those for gene- 
alogical research, that were available in 1984. A 
general subject and title key-word index refers 
researchers to the appropriate microfilm. 

Among the microfilm catalogs of particular in- 
terest to genealogical researchers are the select 
catalogs of microfilm publications. When using 
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these catalogs, it is important to remember that 
they describe only records that have been mi- 
crofilmed. There may also be a companion guide, 
such as Black History or American Indians, that 
describes nonmicrofilmed as well as microfilmed 
records. 

1790-1890 Federal Population Censuses (96 pages, 
$2), 1900 Federal Population Census (84 pages, $2), 
and 1910 Federal Population Census (44 pages, $2) 
do not list individuals but direct researchers to 
the appropriate roll for a particular index or cen- 
sus schedule. 

American Indians (91 pages, $2) describes Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs records, including records 
relating to census rolls and other enrollments. 
Also included are records relating to the terri- 
tories. The catalog describes both civilian and 
military records. 

Black Studies (97 pages, $2) concentrates on 
civilian records; however, much of the catalog 
is devoted to the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands (RG 105, also known as 
the Freedmen’s Bureau). 

Genealogical and Biographical Research (77 pages, 
$2) includes land records, civilian government 
records, amnesties and pardons, and Southern 
Claims Commission records. 

Immigrant and Passenger Arrivals (46 pages, $2) 
covers east coast arrivals for the U.S. Customs 
Service, 1820-ca. 1891, and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1891-1954. Again, this 
catalog does not list names, but it directs the 
researcher to the appropriate roll of microfilm. 

Military Service Records (330 pages, $5) de- 
scribes pension and compiled military service 
records, 1776-1902; registers of enlistments in 
the U.S. Army, 1789-1914, returns from U.S. 
military posts, 1800-1916, and Revolutionary War 
records not covered under pensions and military 
service records. 

For a list of NARA publications, write to Pub- 
lications Services Branch (NEPS), National Ar- 
chives, Washington, DC 20408 and request 
Publications from the National Archives. This bro- 
chure describes the publications mentioned in 
this article as well as others available from the 
National Archives. 


Descriptive Pamphlets 


Many microfilm publications have an accom- 
panying descriptive pamphlet (DP) that gives a 
brief administrative history of the agency that 
created the records, a general discussion of the 
records, and a list of the general contents of the 
microfilm. DPs are available free from the Pub- 
lications Services Branch (NEPS), National Ar- 
chives, Washington, DC 20408. 
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It may be less expensive to buy several rolls 
of microfilm than to pay for a trip to Washing- 
ton. Microfilm is available for $20 a roll from 
National Archives Trust Fund, NEPS, P.O. Box 
100793, Atlanta, GA 30384. Catalogs and de- 
scriptive pamphlets will help researchers deter- 
mine which rolls of microfilm to consult or buy 
for their research. 


Directories 


Two helpful directories to research sources 
outside NARA are the Directory of Archives and 
Manuscript Repositories in the United States and the 
American Association of State and Local His- 
tory’s Directory of Historical Agencies in North 
America. Both directories list the facilities by state 
and then by city or county. The address of each 
facility is listed, along with its hours of service, 
the type of materials held, and a very brief de- 
scription of those records. 


The NHPRC directory is available for $55 from 
Oryx Press, 2214 North Central at Encanto, 
Phoenix, AZ 85004-1483. The toll-free order 
number is 1-800-457-ORYX. The AASLH direc- 
tory is available from the American Association 
of State and Local History, 708 Berry Road, 
Nashville, TN 37204 at $64.95 ($58.45 for AASLH 
members). 

By using finding aids, the road to research at 
the National Archives will be much smoother. [1 


Constance Potter is the genealogy specialist in the Reference 
Services Branch of the Office of the National Archives. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


Peter Bunce, director of the National Archives—Great 
Lakes Region, will describe genealogical research in 
the regional archives. 
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NEW: PUBLICATION 


THE 
MANAGEMENT 
OF ARCHIVES 


LR. Schellenberg 


American tank in Paris, August 1944. 


The Management of Archives 
T.R. Schellenberg 


“In this book Dr. Schellenberg successfully 
undertakes to define the archival 
methodology that heretofore has been 
available only in isolated books and 
journals. . . . An indispensable manual, 
which anticipates and answers most 
questions that arise in the handling of 
nonpublic records.” 

— American Archivist, October 1965 


Since it was first published more than 
twenty years ago, The Management of 
Archives has become a classic volume 
in the literature of American archival 
administration. Today, the book is used 
as the standard text in dozens of college 
courses and training workshops held 
around the country each year. One of the 
most widely recognized members of the 
American archival profession, Theodore 
R. Schellenberg developed his ideas on 
archival practice during his long career 
at the National Archives; at the time of 
his retirement in 1963, he was Assistant 
Archivist of the United States. This first 
paperback edition includes a lengthy 
foreword by Jane F. Smith, former Director 
of the Civil Archives Division, National 
Archives and Records Administration, 
that sets Schellenberg’s life and work 

in historical and archival context. 

6 x 9, 420 pages 

First published by Columbia University 
Press, 1965 

Reprinted by the National Archives, 1988 
#200054 — Softcover only — $15 

ISBN 0-911333-72-X 
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War & Conflict: Selected Images 
Srom the National Archives, 
1765-1970 

Edited by Jonathan Heller 


From the Revolutionary War through the 
conflict in Vietnam, this handsome catalog 
presents over 1,500 arresting black-and- 
white images relating to American military 
history — all selected from the National 
Archives’ collection of more than 5 million 
still pictures. The book is divided 
chronologically into seven sections: the 
Revolutionary War (1775-83); America 
Grows (1799-1848); the Civil War 
(1861-65); American and World Affairs 
(1871-1970); World War I (1914-18); World 
War II (1939-45); and the Korean War 
(1950-53). Roughly 40 percent of the 
images — which include copies of prints and 
paintings as well as photographs — depict 
scenes from World War II. The introduction 
discusses the National Archives’ still picture 
collection and explains how the images 
were selected; an index of artists and 
photographers is also included. Publication 
of War & Conflict coincides with the 

50th anniversary of the beginning of 
World War II. 

Il x 8'/2, 366 pages, 1,522 illustrations 
National Archives, 1989 

#100014 — Hardcover only — $25 

ISBN 0-911333-77-0 


Modern First Ladies: 

Their Documentary Legacy 
Compiled and Edited by 

Nancy Kegan Smith and Mary C. Ryan 
Introduction and Afterword by 

Lewis L. Gould 


Scholars and general readers alike will be 
enlightened by this new collection of essays 
on American first ladies from Lou Henry 
Hoover to Nancy Reagan. Based in large 
part on the White House Social Files and 
personal papers of the first ladies in the 
presidential libraries, Modern First Ladtes 
explores the historical impact of these 
women on their times, as well as the 
evolution of the role of first lady. Each 
essay discusses the documentary record 
created by the wives of the Presidents, the 
organization of their papers, and areas of 
strength in each collection. The volume 
also contains an article on Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt, Helen Herron Taft, Ellen Axson 
Wilson, and Edith Bolling Galt Wilson, 
whose papers are housed at the Library 
of Congress, and a bibliographical essay 
of suggested further reading. 

6 x 9, 192 pages, 53 illustrations 

National Archives, 1989 

#100046 — Hardcover only — $12 

ISBN 0-911333-73-8 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


Send All Orders to: 


National Archives Trust Fund 
NEPS Dept. 800 

P.O. Box 100793 

Adanta, GA 30384 


Shipping & Handling Fee: Total Amt. Per Order Fee 


Up to $50 $3 
$50.01-$100 $5 
Over $100 5% of merchandise total 


Make Check Payable to: NATIONAL ARCHIVES TRUST FUND 


Do Not Send Cash 


Prices and Availability Subject to Change Without Notice 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR ORDER 


Woman kissing hand of a soldier-liberator, 


from Prosecution Exhibition #230. 


Daguerrotype portrait of King Rama IV 
and his favorite daughter. 


The Holocaust, Israel, and the Jews: 
Motion Pictures in the National 
Archives 

Compiled by Charles Lawrence Gellert 


This new guide is an indispensable tool for 
locating films relating to modern Jewish 
history in the National Archives. Heavily 
illustrated, it presents an annotated listing 
of films or portions of films produced by 
the armed forces, civilian federal agencies, 
and commercial newsreel sources. Crucial 
periods in recent Jewish history are 
represented: Jews in the United States 
before, during, and after World War II; Jews 
in Europe before and after World War II; 
the Holocaust; and the establishment of 
Modern Israel. Each numbered entry 
includes the film's title, date, length, 


A Guide to Pre-Federal Records 
in the National Archives 
Compiled by Howard H. Wehmann 
Revised by Benjamin L. DeWhitt 


This important new guide will assist the 
researcher in locating records in the 
National Archives that were created during, 
or relate directly to, the pre-federal period 
of United States history — the time before 
the Constitution went into effect on March 
4, 1789. Although it is not a comprehensive 
listing of every such document, the guide 
identifies and describes bodies of records 
in the Archives’ holdings that contain 
them. Records of the Continental and 
Confederation Congresses and the 
Constitutional Convention are examined, 
as are those of the Departments of State 


Teaching With Documents 


An invaluable aid to teachers who wish to 
enliven their curriculum through the use of 
primary sources, this collection of articles 
began as a feature series appearing in 
Social Education, the journal of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Each essay highlights one National Archives 
document and provides practical 
suggestions for using the document in 
several classroom settings. A variety of over 
fifty documents dating from the 1780s to 
the 1970s are discussed and illustrated. 
Among them are letters, photographs, 
posters, reports, telegrams, and maps. 

8'/: x 11, 225 pages, 52 documents 

National Archives, 1989 

#200047 — Wire-O-Bound — $15 


whether it is in color or black-and-white, and the Treasury, the Office of the Chief ISBN 0-911333-79-7 
a brief description of its content, and of Engineers, the Quartermaster General, 
sources. A comprehensive index completes the Bureau of Land Management, the 
the volume. Adjutant General's Office, the Veterans 
8'/. x Il, 123 pages, 103 illustrations Administration, and other agencies. 
National Archives, 1989 6 x 9, 392 pages 
#100013 — Hardcover only — $17 National Archives, 1989 
ISBN 0-911333-78-9 #100026 — Hardcover only — $25 
ISBN 0-911333-75-4 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Central Information Division 
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Prologue is a scholarly journal published quarterly by 
the National Archives and Records Administration. 
Its primary purpose is to bring to public attention the 
resources and programs of the National Archives, the 
regional archives, and the presidential libraries. Ac- 
cordingly, Prologue in the main publishes material 
based, in whole or in part, on the holdings and pro- 
grams of these institutions. In keeping with the non- 
partisan character of the National Archives, Prologue 
will not accept articles that are politically partisan or 
that deal with contemporary political issues. 

Articles are selected for publication by the editors 
in consultation with experts. However, final respon- 
sibility for the decision to publish an article rests with 
the Archivist of the United States. The editor reserves 
the right to make changes in articles accepted for pub- 
lication, but will consult the author should substan- 
tive questions arise. Published articles do not 
necessarily represent the views of the National Ar- 
chives and Records Administration or of any other 
agency of the United States government. 

Manuscripts should be double spaced with gener- 
ous margins to allow for copy editing. Footnotes should 
also be double spaced and numbered consecutively 
in a separate section following the text. Prospective 
authors are encouraged to discuss their work with the 
editor prior to submission. 

Correspondence regarding contributions and all 
other editorial matters should be sent to the Editor, 
Prologue, National Archives, Washington, DC 20408. 
Subscription rates are $12.00 for one year, $22.00 for 
two years, and $32.00 for three years. Rates for sub- 
scribers outside the United States are $15.00 for one 
year, $28.00 for two years, and $40.00 for three years. 
Single issues of the current volume are available for 
$3.00 each. Please make check or money order pay- 
able to National Archives Trust Fund (NEPS) and send 
to the Cashier, National Archives, Washington, DC 
20408. Notice of nonreceipt of an issue must be sent 
within six months of issue publication date. Back is- 
sues are available from the National Archives and 
from the Kraus Reprint Co., Millwood, NY 10546. 
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lished quarterly by the National Archives Trust Fund Board, Wash- 
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additional mailing offices. Postmaster: send address changes to Pro- 
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Cover: Detail from ‘‘General George Washington Re- 
viewing the Western Army at Fort Cumberland the 
18th of October, 1794,” by Frederick Kemmelmeyer, 
painted after October 1794. Courtesy, The Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum. 
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n those perilous years between the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the presidential elec- 
tion of 1800, federalists and nationalists 
battled, compromised, and finally brought 
forth a creation: the United States of America. 
It was a critical time for shaping the future and 
for debating what that future should be. It was 
a fearful time of debt and little revenue and an 


managing the mint, publishing laws, and issu- 
ing letters patent for inventions. In 1790, to take 
a year at random, the department carried out its 
primary mission as well as its ancilliary ones on 
an annual appropriation of less that $8,000! This 
sum covered salaries, Jefferson’s included, office 
rents, and the cost of firewood for those offices. 

If not hard years, these were certainly frugal 
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Creating a New Government 


By Don W. Wilson 


urgent time for organizing the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

This last concern—getting a central govern- 
ment under way—is the theme of this issue of 
Prologue. The metes and bounds of the federal 
bureaucracy in the 1780s and 1790s is addressed 
by contributors Frederick Calhoun, David Pat- 
terson, and Theodore Crackel, while Raymond 
Smock and Richard Baker consider the legisla- 
tive contributions and initiatives in this period. 

In The New Nation, Merrill Jensen rejected the 
commonly held notion that the Confederation 
government was feeble and incompetent. On 
the contrary, asserted Jensen, the Confederation 
story was a chronicle of steady striving. In its 
brief span of years, 1781-1789, the Confedera- 
tion established policies for settling the public 
domain, made progress with the war debt, and 
squarely faced the basic issue of the relationship 
between the states and the central government. 

One of the major achievements of the Con- 
federation, Jensen judged, was the creation of a 
bureaucracy, which carried out the day-by-day 
business of the central government. The prac- 
tical experience gained from running the post 
office and the departments of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and the Treasury would provide a firm 
footing for the Washington presidency. What 
one finds incredible is how very few people were 
needed to drive the engine of government in 
those early years. 

In “The Beginnings of the Department of State,” 
David Patterson assesses the contributions of 
State’s early stewards, Robert Livingston, John 
Jay, and Thomas Jefferson. In those first years, 
Patterson also tells us, the Department of State 
performed diverse domestic duties including 
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ones. The Department of War, Theodore Crackel 
reveals, got started in rented rooms and, for a 
time, those rented rooms were located above a 
New York grog shop. In the days when a cord 
of oak was $2.50 and rent for a good house and 
stable was $200 a year, the wages of a govern- 
ment clerk amounted to $500 annually, rising to 
as high as $900 for a departmental chief clerk. 
The attorney general of the United States and 
postmaster general received $3,000, and the sec- 
retary of war $4,500. 

The oldest office, postmaster general, an in- 
heritance from royal colonial days, existed from 
the beginnings of the Revolutionary War. Before 
he left for France, Benjamin Franklin was our 
first postmaster, but continuity in office rested 
with Ebenezar Hazard, who served as postmas- 
ter general from 1782 to 1789. Beneath him was 
a secretary, a comptroller, a handful of deputy 
postmasters, and a gentleman who carried the 
grand, if mystifying, title of inspector of dead 
letters. The mails were transported by post- 
riders—there were twenty-six of them in 1782— 
and as is the case with their modern-day coun- 
terparts, postriders had to face complaints of 
poor service. In the eighteenth-century, bad 
roads, frozen rivers, and highwaymen some- 
times conspired to stay postriders from their ap- 
pointed rounds. But roads and service steadily 
improved; by the 1790s mail routes extended 
from Maine to Georgia to the Ohio Valley. 

In a remote way, postriders were symbols of 
the central government they served, although 
the average citizen might be excused for missing 
the connection. There was a group of federal 
employees, however, who did demonstrate the 
power and presence of the young republic. In 
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his study on law enforcement, Frederick Cal- 
houn cites the United States marshals as early, 
effective agents of federalism. Beyond enforcing 
laws and executing court orders, marshals con- 
ducted a significant amount of the federal gov- 
ernment’s business at the local level. They 
handled juries, supervised the census, regis- 
tered aliens, and took custody of vessels and 
goods seized by revenue agents. The marshals 
became the handymen of federal administration. 

Of those bureaucrats who served the young 
nation, none was more valued or visible than 
Charles Thomson, who was summoned by the 
Continental Congress in 1774 to serve as sec- 
retary of Congress. An Irish orphan, ten-year- 
old Charles Thomson was set ashore at New 
Castle, Delaware, penniless and alone. A stu- 
dious boy and an industrious one, Charles earned 
his keep as a tutor in Pennsylvania as he pro- 
gressed through the school himself. Helped along 
by Ben Franklin, Thomson started a Latin school 
of his own in Philadelphia. Elected to public of- 
fice in the decade before the Revolution, scholar- 
patriot Charles Thomson was at the forefront of 
the controversies with Great Britain. 

As secretary of Congress, Thomson and his 
four-man staff performed every conceivable job 
Congress wished done. In the name of Congress 
he corresponded with the states, printed its acts, 
and verified with his seal of office ordinances, 
commissions, and treaties. But it is for the fifteen 
years, 1774-1789, that he sat at the secretarial 
desk, listening to the debates and “minuting the 
birth records of a nation,” that we honor Charles 


” 


Thomson. Those “birth records,” created and 
held safe by him, accumulated to over five 
hundred bound volumes and became, in effect, 
the archives of the United States. For his con- 
stancy and devotion as chronicler, administra- 
tor, and archivist, we remember Charles 
Thomson, a singular bureaucrat. 

A detailing of the records and paper miscel- 
lany created by Charles Thomson can now be 
found in A Guide to Pre-Federal Records in the Na- 
tional Archives. Published in 1989, A Guide to Pre- 
Federal Records covers the holdings of the Na- 
tional Archives that relate to or were created 
before March 4, 1789. As I stated in the guide’s 
preface: “[the records] reflect a wide variety of 
human concerns, desires, prospects, plans and 
problems.” A Guide to Pre-Federal Records is an 
essential tool and a work of archival accomplish- 
ment, and I commend it to all who venture into 
the source materials of the Revolution and Con- 
federation. 

It seems clear that public management during 
the Confederation and Washington eras fulfilled 
its primary task of constituting a central govern- 
ment. Customs and internal revenue services 
were organized, the army strengthened, diplo- 
matic and consular services established, and fed- 
eral laws enforced. From the perspective of the 
times, it was a government responsive to its four 
million citizens. Thus by their resolution and 
competence, the first federal employees made a 
signal contribution to national unity. 


Don W. Wilson is Archivist of the United States. 
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The first Speaker of the House of Representatives, Frederick 
A.C. Muhlenberg, presided over the First and Third Congresses. 


The House of Representatives: 
First Branch of the 
New Government 


By Raymond W. Smock 


s the summer of 1787 turned to fall, the attention of 
the young nation shifted from the work of the fra- 
mers of the Constitution in Philadelphia to the states 
that would ratify their work. The time between the 
drafting of the Constitution and the beginnings of 
the new government eighteen months later was a 
crucial period in the history of the United States. The 
convention had done its work, but would the states ratify it? And if 
they did, how would it be implemented by the First Federal Congress? 
The first copper coin issued by the authority of the United States in 
1787 contained the legend ‘‘We are one,” but much work remained 
to be done before the states were truly united.! Both Federalists and 
Antifederalists had reason for apprehension. 

Hardly anyone paid attention to the last days of the old Confed- 
eration Congress, which could not muster a quorum when it tried to 
meet in November 1787. It finally met in January 1788, but attendance 
fell off again, and by April there were not enough delegates to conduct 
business. When a citizen inquired about the work of Congress, Del- 
egate Samuel Otis replied in frustration, “To your demand to know 
what we are doing in Congress, I answer—Nothing. To your inquiry 
what we have done? I answer—almost nothing. . . . The states have 
been in such a flutter about the new, that they have hardly paid 
attention to the old government.’ 

By the summer of 1788, however, enough states had ratified the 
Constitution, and the Confederation delegates who were preoccupied 
in their home states drifted back to New York for the last few months 
of the government under our first Constitution, the Articles of Con- 
federation. There was much haggling that summer over whether Con- 
gress should admit Kentucky as a state or leave that issue to the new 
government. They debated incessantly over the seat of the First Con- 
gress, a question left for the new federal Congress itself to resolve. 
They even debated whether another constitutional convention should 
be called to address the question of a bill of rights and other amend- 
ments, with both New York and Virginia calling for such a convention. 
Both publicly and privately the leading Federalists and Antifederalists 
were saying that the ratification contests, as difficult as they were in 
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The thirteen linked circles and ‘‘We Are One’’ on the Fugio 
Cent show optimism for the new United States. 


some states, were just the beginning of a long 
struggle to determine whether the nation could 
be successfully launched and what direction it 
would take once established. 

James Madison, George Washington, and other 
Federalists resolved to win the first federal elec- 
tions to ensure that their vision of the new Con- 
stitution would have a fighting chance to succeed. 
At Mount Vernon that summer, George Wash- 
ington wrote to his friend and former secretary, 
James McHenry of Baltimore, his thoughts on 
the upcoming election: “I think there will be 
great reason for those who are well-affected to 
the government, to use their utmost exertions 
that the worthiest citizens may be appointed to 
the two houses of the first Congress. . . . For 
much will doubtless depend on their prudence 
in conducting business at the beginning; and 
reconciling discordant dispositions at a reason- 
able acquiescence with candid and honest mea- 
sures.’”’ He hoped the First Congress would find 
a way to deal with the proposed constitutional 
amendments “without overturning the whole 
system.” He concluded: “I earnestly pray that 
the Omnipotent Being who hath not deserted 
the cause of America in the hour of its extremest 
hazard, will never yield so fair a heritage of free- 
dom a prey to anarchy or despotism.’ 

The first federal elections for the House and 
Senate must have pleased George Washington, 
for the Federalists won overwhelmingly. Men 
who were in favor of the new Constitution would 
now bear a large responsibility for implementing 
it. The First Federal Congress is unique in Amer- 
ican history because it had so much fundamental 
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constitutional work to do and because it did its 
work so well. For its role in breathing life into 
the Constitution, it has been called the most pro- 
ductive legislative assembly in the nation’s his- 
tory.* 

Those representatives who were in New York 
City on March 4, 1789, when the new Congress 
began, had many doubts that the experiment in 
government would be successfully launched. The 
public, however, turned out to celebrate and cheer 
for the new Constitution and the new Congress. 
Flags were everywhere. At eleven o'clock, the 
hour of the convening of the First Congress un- 
der the new Constitution, church bells pealed 
throughout the city, which at that time had a 
population of 29,000. The few members who 
made it to that day’s session found the newly 
renovated Federal Hall, at the corner of Broad 
and Wall Streets, unfinished, even though car- 
penters and painters had worked feverishly to 
get things ready. Instead of meeting in the elab- 
orately decorated octagonal-shaped House 
chamber, which was two stories in height, the 
members of the House humbly began their ses- 
sion in makeshift quarters in another part of the 
building. 

Only thirteen House members, representing 
five of the eleven states that had ratified the 
Constitution by March 4, showed up for the 
opening session. The Senate, too, failed to achieve 
a quorum. Both bodies adjourned in less than 
an hour, and the guns sounded again and the 
crowds cheered again, but the members them- 
selves were disappointed in the anticlimax of 
their first day under the new Constitution. Fisher 


Benjamin Franklin is credited with the legends on the Fugio 
Cent: ‘‘Fugio’’ (time flies) and ‘‘Mind Your Business.”’ 
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Elias Boudinot of New Jersey saw an unfortunate coinci- 
dence in beginning Congress on April Fools Day. 
é é , L 


Ames of Massachusetts, a member of the first 
House, fretted over this ‘puzzling state’ of af- 
fairs as days dragged into weeks with still no 
quorum. ‘‘We lose credit, spirit, everything. The 
public will forget the government before it is 
born,’”’ he wrote.° Finally on April 1, almost a 
month after the new government began, the 
House achieved its first quorum. The timing 
prompted one member from New Jersey, Elias 
Boudinot, to write his wife that he questioned 
the wisdom of beginning Congress on Fool's 
Day.® The Senate achieved its first quorum five 
days later. At last the government was launched. 

If the new government was born when the 
House got down to business in April 1789, it 
was only after a lengthy gestation period of more 
than a century and a half of experience in the 
colonial and state legislatures, beginning with 
the House of Burgesses in 1619. This long period 
of practical and intellectual growth in govern- 
ment helped shape notions of the proper role of 
a House of Representatives. Colonial legisla- 
tures, following traditions and practices brought 
from England and the House of Commons, con- 
ducted their work as popular assemblies, or lower 
houses. Over time, these popularly elected bod- 
ies, tempered by the American experience, re- 
defined the nature of representative government 
by expanding the republican concept of rule by 
the people. By the time of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, James Madison and others saw the 
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House not as a “lower” body, but as the “‘first 
branch” of government, one that would play the 
crucial role of guaranteeing popular sovereignty 
and ensuring the people’s liberty. As George 
Mason put it, the House would be “the grand 
repository of the democratic principle of the 
Government.” 

At the time there was no consensus on the 
amount of democracy that was good for the 
country or for the House of Representatives. At 
the Federal Convention, Roger Sherman of Con- 
necticut and Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
expressed fears that the people were easily led 
astray by scheming individuals. Gerry said, ‘The 
evils we experience flow from the excess of de- 
mocracy. The people do not want virtue, but are 
the dupes of pretended patriots. In Massts. it 
has been fully confirmed by experience that they 
are daily misled into the most baneful measures 
and opinions by the false reports circulated by 
designing men, and which no one on the spot 
can refute.’” But the views of George Mason and 
others prevailed. The House would be popularly 
elected so it could ‘‘know and sympathize with 
every part of the community” and be able to 
“attend to the rights of every class of the peo- 

le.” 
F What made the House of Representatives 
unique was its embodiment of the concept of a 
popularly elected legislative body on a national 
scale. The members of the First Congress and 


Fisher Ames of Massachusetts saw the first members of the 
House as “‘sober, solid, and old-charter folk.’ 
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To welcome the new Congress, New York renovated Federal Hall at Wall and Broad Streets. Unfortunately, the elaborate 
House chamber was not ready on time for the first sessions, and the members had to meet in another part of the building. 


the public were keenly aware that no such as- 
sembly had ever met. In the old Confederation 
Congress, and even in the new Senate under 
the Constitution, the guiding principle was fed- 
eralism, the distribution of power between the 
central government and the states. Only in the 
House would the members have to face direct 
election by their constituents every two years. 
The House became the vehicle for the creation 
of a national constituency that focused the pub- 
lic attention on the new government and fixed 
the idea of one nation in the minds of citizens 
everywhere. 

In several notable ways the first House of Rep- 
resentatives resembled the Federal Convention 
that drafted the Constitution. Altogether sixty- 
six men would serve in the first House; fifty-five 
was the total of those who participated in the 
Federal Convention. More important, nine 
members of the first House had been delegates 
to the Federal Convention in Philadelphia. Fore- 
most among them was James Madison, often 
called the father of the Constitution for his pro- 
digious work at the convention. He came to the 
House equally well prepared to continue the for- 
mation of the government. Thirty-three mem- 
bers of the House, exactly half of the total 
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membership of the first House, had served in 
either the Continental Congress, their state rat- 
ifying conventions, or both. All but five had ex- 
perience in their state or colonial legislative 
bodies.” There was remarkable continuity and a 
high level of experience which meant the new 
House, while entering a ‘‘wilderness without a 
footstep to guide us,” as Madison wrote in a 
letter to his father,'° was at least entering the 
unknown well prepared and surrounded by fa- 
miliar faces. 

Fisher Ames described his colleagues this way. 


The House is composed of sober, solid, old-charter 
folks, as we often say. At least, 1am sure that there 
are many such. They have been in government 
before, and they are not disposed to embarrass 
business, nor are they, for the most part, men of 
intrigue. . . . However, though 1am rather less awed 
and terrified at the sight of the members than I 
expected to be, I assure you I like them very well. 
There are few shining geniuses; there are many 
who have experience, the virtues of the heart, and 
habits of business.’”"! 


Despite the brilliant work of the framers, much 
remained to be done before the Constitution could 
be transformed from an outline of government 
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to one actually in operation. The House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate had the doubly dif- 
ficult task of defining and creating themselves 
while they created the rest of the government 
according to the plan established in the Consti- 
tution. ‘No future session of Congress will ever 
have so arduous and weighty a charge on their 
hands,” said the Georgia Gazette, which de- 
scribed the task before Congress as the unfold- 
ing and display of the Constitution itself. '* 

Both the House and the Senate spent their first 
months organizing themselves and establishing 
procedures and rules of conduct within each body 
and between bodies. The House proceeded to 
elect a Speaker, the rotund and dignified Fred- 
erick A. C. Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, and a 
clerk, John Beckley of Virginia, on the day of its 
first quorum, April 1. It completed its staff with 
the election of a sergeant at arms, a doorkeeper 
and a chaplain. The clerk had two assistants, 
and the doorkeeper had one. There is no evi- 
dence that the public witnessed House gather- 
ings during the first month of attempts to achieve 
a quorum. Even after the first quorum was 
achieved, the House met briefly behind closed 
doors. But unlike the Senate, which held all its 
sessions in secret for several years, the House 
opened its doors to the public a week after the 
first quorum. One of those present on the first 
day the public witnessed the House proceedings 
was James Kent, who accompanied Alexander 
Hamilton to the House gallery on April 9, 1789. 
Kent was a twenty-six-year-old lawyer from New 
York, who many years later would become one 
of the nation’s most distinguished jurists and 
commentators on the Constitution. He de- 
scribed the galleries as packed by “all ranks and 
degrees of men” eager to see the government in 
action. “I considered it to be a proud & glorious 
day,” Kent wrote, ‘“‘the consummation of our 
wishes; & that I was looking upon an organ of 
popular will, just beginning to breathe the Breath 
of Life, & which might in some future age, much 
more truly than the Roman Senate, be regarded 
as ‘the refuge of nations.’ 

The first clerk of the House, John Beckley, 
who served the first four Congresses and the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Congresses, was a 
young, highly skilled clerk and lawyer who had 
served the Virginia legislature in several capac- 
ities and was three-time mayor of Richmond while 
still in his twenties.'4 Beckley, it seemed, was 
always in poor health and was just one step 
away from debtor's prison, although he man- 
aged to keep up appearances and even owned 
a few slaves. He borrowed money from his friends 
James Madison and Thomas Jefferson. Beckley 
has come under fire recently from historians of 
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As he had been at the Constitutional Convention, James 
Madison was a key member of the first House. 


the early Congresses not for his politics or his 
ownership of slaves but for his recordkeeping 
practices. Many of the records for the history of 
the early Congresses were assumed to have been 
destroyed when the British invaded Washington 
and burned the Capitol in 1814. That is the leg- 
end, and it is partly true. But scholars of the 
First Congress suspect many of those records 
were discarded earlier by the meticulous Beckley 
himself, who could not stand loose paper scat- 
tered around the clerk’s office. !° 

The clerk would probably have dismissed as 
idle speculation any thought that two centuries 
later historians would lament the loss of his rough 
drafts. In the Senate, on the other hand, the first 
secretary, Samuel Otis, a model archivist, has 
been praised for saving enough to reconstruct 
legislative histories by comparing handwriting 
on draft legislation and determining who intro- 
duced which amendments and when. Because 
of Otis’s efforts, and those of the senator from 
Pennsylvania William Maclay, who kept a de- 
tailed diary,’® we have a better idea of what was 
going on in the early Senate than we do in the 
House, even though the Senate met in secret. 

The first House did its work without the ben- 
efit of a standing committee system, which would 
eventually define how Congress operated. For 
each of the 143 bills that were introduced in the 
First Congress, a separate committee was ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to handle each item. To 
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The First Congress was greatly occupied with petitions from the citizens. Above, tradesmen of Baltimore express 
concern for the state of commerce after the war and request protection for American manufactures. 
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be the chairman of one of the ad hoc committees 
was nota position of power. The members, often 
working in their boarding houses near Federal 
Hall, wrote the legislation themselves with no 
staff assistance. Furthermore, there were no lob- 
byists, at least as we describe them today. Much 
later, beginning in the 1820s, “lobby agents” made 
their formal appearance in the halls of Congress 
and in the state legislatures. The closest thing 
to lobbying in the First Congress were the ac- 
tions of such ‘‘special interests” as the Potomac 
Company, which desired a permanent capital 
on the Potomac, and the activities of agents of 
the Ohio Company and other speculators in 
western lands. Members often consulted poli- 
ticians and businessmen in their home states 
and sought advice to help draft legislation, but 
that was often the extent of outside assistance, 
other than what came through direct petitions 
to Congress. Congress, at its own request, heard 
often from the energetic and prolific Alexander 
Hamilton, the secretary of the treasury, who kept 
Congress busy with his commentaries and re- 
ports on national finance and other matters. The 
President himself generally confined his com- 
munications with Congress to matters related to 
Indian treaties and the military. 

As the only popular branch of government, 
the House immediately became a clearinghouse 
for the concerns of citizens expressed through 
petitions that began arriving the day the Con- 
stitution went into effect. The petition, derived 
from British common law and widely employed 
in the colonial legislatures, was an important 
device to get an issue placed on the national 
agenda. Studying the petitions to the First Con- 
gress is an effective way to see what kind of 
issues came before the House. They are also good 
indicators of the public’s acceptance of the new 
government as a national authority. Many of the 
petitions led directly to legislation. The work- 
load of the House, as reflected in the numbers 
of petitions received on a particular subject, is 
one way to study the origins of the committee 
system. Recently the House Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce published a remarkable 
compilation of the petitions received by the first 
four Congresses.!” It graphically portrays what 
was on the minds of Americans from 1789 to 
1795. After two centuries the House still con- 
fronts similar issues, as seen in a few of the 
petitions to the First Congress. 

Within ten days of the first quorum, a group 
of tradesmen in Baltimore urged Congress to 
pass “an imposition of duties on all foreign ar- 
ticles which can be made in America.” The same 
day the House appointed a committee of nine 
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members to draft an import and tonnage bill. 
There were many commercial petitions urging 
increased duties on foreign goods. The House 
received petitions from ‘‘sundry persons, citi- 
zens of the United States, captured and held in 
slavery by the Algerians.” Public creditors urged 
the House to appropriate sufficient funds to pay 
the interest on the public debt. There were many 
pension claims from Revolutionary War veter- 
ans and claims from citizens for property con- 
fiscated or damaged in the war. The members 
of the House addressed these matters and many 
others, established their rules of procedure, and 
invented the institutional structure of the House 
of Representatives in the process. 

But the enduring legacy of the First Congress 
was the role it played in completing the work of 
the Federal Convention. In addition to meeting 
the need for a bill of rights, parts of the executive 
branch needed to be fleshed out. Article III of 
the Constitution, describing the federal judi- 
ciary, was the most incomplete part of the Con- 
stitution awaiting congressional action. With the 
exception of the Judiciary Act of 1789, the Res- 
idence Act, and the establishment of the office 
of postmaster general, which originated in the 
Senate, the House led Congress in the intro- 
duction of all major legislation related to the 
Constitution. In the process of both inventing 
government and completing the work of the fra- 
mers, the First Congress, House and Senate, 
conducted the counting the ballots of the first 
electoral college and administered the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington as President and 
John Adams as Vice President. Congress created 
the executive departments of State, Treasury, 
and War, and established the office of attorney 
general. Congress passed the Judiciary Act of 
1789, giving form to Article III of the Constitution 
and establishing the Supreme Court and the fed- 
eral court system. In the House, under the lead- 
ership of James Madison, twelve amendments 
to the Constitution eventually emerged from the 
debate in both bodies, ten of which were even- 
tually adopted as the Bill of Rights. 

Other bills passed in the First Congress related 
to familiar subjects: an oath of office (the same 
oath taken by military personnel and officers of 
government today), the first copyrights and pat- 
ents laws, support of lighthouses and maritime 
regulations, the first act to preserve the records 
of government, a naturalization act, postal reg- 
ulations, duties on distilled spirits, funding of 
the national debt, the incorporation of the Bank 
of the United States, and a bill to establish a 
permanent seat of the federal government along 
the banks of the Potomac River. 
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The greatest challenge confronting the first 
House of Representatives was the national debt 
created during the Revolutionary War. It spent 
more time on this subject than on any other. The 
other major issue that consumed the members’ 
time and led to much politicking and heated 
debate was the permanent location of the capi- 
tal. The First Congress spent its first seventeen 
months in New York City, moved to Philadel- 
phia for its third session, and remained there 
for ten years until 1800, when Washington be- 
came the permanent seat. The question of the 
location of the capital kept popping up as a bar- 
gaining chip in relation to other bills and helped 
determine the outcome of such issues as the bank 
bill, the assumption of state debts, provisions of 
the funding act, and other matters. 

Lest this recitation of the great achievements 
of the First Congress lead some readers to as- 
sume these were gods, not men, we should re- 


mind ourselves that not everything they did was 
of such Olympian proportions. The Senate spent 
practically its entire first month in debate over 
what to call the President. Should it be ‘His 
Excellency” or “His Elective Highness’? Or, as 
the Senate came to prefer: ‘His Highness the 
President of the United States and Protector of 
the Rights of the Same.” To the everlasting credit 
of the House of Representatives, the people’s 
branch, the Senate’s highfalutin terminology 
failed, and we have known all our Presidents 
since Washington as ‘Mr. President.”” The man 
who led the effort for the fancy title, Vice Pres- 
ident John Adams, was the recipient of satirical 
titles: “His Rotundity,” and ‘His Superfluous 
Excellency.” 

Even this debate over titles, as trivial as it may 
seem today, had its serious side. The House was 
standing up for republican principles and mak- 
ing clear its belief that fancy titles symbolized 
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As one of the first pieces of business, both the House and the Senate counted the ballots for the election of the President and 
Vice President. This chart shows the results, with Washington the overwhelming favorite. 
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The House led the Congress in the introduction of most major legislation, including the Bill of Rights. Madison guided the 
passage of twelve amendments to the Constitution, ten of which were ratified by the states. 


monarchy, something they had fought a war to 
overthrow. This issue, along with more funda- 
mental disagreements stemming from sectional 
and economic disputes, would eventually divide 
the Federalists into two factions called Hamil- 
tonian Federalists and Jeffersonian Republicans, 
divisions that contributed to the development of 
an important new phenomenon, not envisioned 
by the framers or the members of the First Con- 
gress: political parties. Parties transformed the 
way the future Congresses and future Presi- 
dents would be elected and how they would 
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organize themselves to do their work. 

At the end of the First Congress great strides 
had been made to establish a new government 
for the nation, a government that held the prom- 
ise of enduring. But their work was incomplete, 
just as the work of each Congress since has been 
incomplete. Government is a process that is never 
finished. Members of the First Congress left 
knowing they had failed to establish a post of- 
fice, make provisions for a militia, or create a 
mint. But one House member, Alexander White 
of Virginia, who would later be appointed by 
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This concurrent resolution of the House and Senate ordered that the aronised sreasidncenls to the 
Constitution be sent to all of the states for ratification. 
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George Washington as one of the three com- 
missioners who laid out the city of Washington, 
summed up their achievements by writing ‘’on 
a Review of what we have done, and the manner 
it has been done in the course of two years—I 
think we may return to our Countries without 
a Blush.’’!® Because of the success of that First 
Congress, future representatives would have less 
reason to refer to their states as separate coun- 
tries as they united under the new system. 

Profound changes in the House and Senate 
still lay in the future as the development of po- 
litical parties changed Congress and as govern- 
ment itself grew in response to the complexities 
and challenges of a growing nation. House lead- 
ership evolved slowly and it would take another 
eleven Congresses before a brash young Ken- 
tuckian named Henry Clay would transform the 
speakership into an office of national power that 
often rivaled the presidency. But contemporar- 
ies and subsequent generations of historians have 
marveled at the accomplishments of the First 
Congress. As John Trumbull wrote to John Ad- 
ams, “In no nation, by no Legislature, was ever 
so much done in so short a period for the es- 
tablishment of Government, Order, public Credit 
& general tranquility.” 

The Philadelphia Federal Gazette praised the 
First Congress in a poem that concluded: 
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And though th’ historic page may scan 

Some errors, 

“On the whole, 

We are warranted in this wish— 

May its successor equal it’ 

In firmness, Integrity, Patriotism, 
attention to Business, 

And Public Confidence.” 


Fisher Ames made a prediction about the First 
Congress on its opening day. “The feds have 
too much faith in its good,’ he wrote, ‘‘and the 
anti’s too much forecast of its ill tendencies. Both 
will be baulked probably.”’?! He used the word 
“baulked” as a synonym for “‘frustrated.”” Two 
hundred years later, the Federalist and Antifed- 
eralist debate, while still vital to an understand- 
ing of American politics, seems far removed from 
the complex organized parties and the two 
hundred years of development and change in 
the nation and the House of Representatives. 
But Ames’s observation still holds true. What he 
predicted as the public reaction to the First Con- 
gress could be applied to the one hundred Con- 
gresses that have followed. Some still have faith 
in the good of Congress, while others forecast its 
ill tendencies. And both viewpoints have been 
“baulked” for two hundred years. The great ex- 
periment to see if we can keep our republic 
continues. 
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Jolin Langdon of New Hampshire weds Uie fost president 
pro tempore of the Senate and remained oe the Senate 
until 1801 


The Senate 
of the United States: 
“Supreme Executive Council 
of the Nation,” 1787-1800 


By Richard Allan Baker 


ntil 1795 the proceedings of the United States Senate 
were conducted in secret. When the Senate decided 
to open its doors to the public, here is what one 
spectator witnessed: ‘““Among the thirty senators of 
the day there was observed constantly during the 
debate the most delightful silence, the most beautiful 
order, gravity, and personal dignity of manner. They 
all appeared every morning full-powdered and dressed, as age or 
fancy might suggest, in the richest material.” The decorum of the 
chamber matched the senators’ dignified appearance. 


The very atmosphere of the place seemed to inspire wisdom, mildness, 
and condescension. Should any of them so far forget for a moment as to 
be the cause of a protracted whisper while another was addressing the 
Vice-President, three gentle taps with his silver pencilcase upon the table 
by Mr. Adams immediately restored everything to repose and the most 
respectful attention, presenting in their courtesy a most striking contrast 
to the independent loquacity of the Representatives below stairs . . .! 


The United States Senate of the eighteenth century took as its mod- 
els the colonial governors’ executive councils of America’s pre- 
Revolutionary period and the various state senates that succeeded 
those councils. Members of the earlier councils generally had been 
men of wealth and status who customarily served without pay and 
were expected to support the established regime. Yet they also ex- 
ercised a decided measure of independence. Although convened by 
the governor, these councils possessed the power of free and unlim- 
ited debate and the obligation to provide advice and consent to gu- 
bernatorial appointments and other actions. Most importantly, these 
councils acted as the upper houses of colonial legislatures, repre- 
senting property rights and serving as a check on the governor and 
the popularly elected assemblies.” 

The early Senate saw itself as a revisory body, responding to ini- 
tiatives sparked within the House of Representatives. But, as the first 
dozen years of the Senate’s existence unfolded, it also tenaciously 
pursued its unique constitutional prerogatives and began to contest 
with the House for a position of legislative equality that it would 
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finally achieve in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

When the Constitution’s framers assembled at 
Philadelphia in May 1787, most assumed that 
the new charter of government would include a 
two-house legislature.? Although the prevailing 
government under the Articles of Confederation 
lacked a second house, such chambers were found 
in most of the thirteen state governments. Once 
the framers accepted the necessity of a stronger 
national government with a separate chief ex- 
ecutive and a legislative chamber elected directly 
by the people rather than by state assemblies, 
the need became apparent for a “council of re- 
vision” to examine and refine the handiwork of 
the popularly elected body and of the President. 
Accordingly, the issue before the framers was 
not whether to have a senate, but how the senate 
could best be devised to protect the interests of 
men of property from the demands of the larger 
citizenry, expressed through their elected rep- 
resentatives, and from unilateral actions of the 
central executive. In shaping the Senate, the fra- 
mers debated such issues as the method of elec- 
tion, length of term, basis of representation, and 
specific legislative powers.* 

Delegates considered several plans for elec- 
tion. Some proposed that the House of Repre- 
sentatives select senators from candidates 
nominated by the respective state legislatures. 
Others suggested selection by the President or 
by direct popular vote. Most believed, however, 
that involvement by the House or the President 
would deprive the Senate of its necessary in- 
dependence and that popular election would 
leave the relatively small commercial classes vul- 
nerable to the dictates of the country’s predom- 
inant agricultural interests. Connecticut’s Roger 
Sherman noted, ‘The people should have as lit- 
tle to do as may be about the government. They 


lack information and are constantly liable to be 
misled.’’ Consequently, the framers concluded 
that selection by state legislatures, with their 
greater ‘sense of character,” would provide the 
necessary ‘‘filtration’’ to produce better sena- 
tors. They expected that this would tie those 
potentially troublesome bodies closer to the na- 
tional government. In agreeing on this method, 
with the actual manner of choosing senators left 
to the individual legislatures, the framers had 
simply copied the system under which they had 
been chosen, as had most of the members of the 
Continental Congress.° This system would re- 
main in force until 1913, when the Constitution 
was amended to provide for direct popular elec- 
tion of senators. 

Early in the convention, James Madison ob- 
served: ‘The use of the Senate is to consist in 
its proceeding with more coolness, with more 
system, and with more wisdom, than the pop- 
ular branch.” To ensure that senators would be 
less subject to the presumed transitory passions 
of youth, the framers set the minimum mem- 
bership age at thirty, five years greater than for 
House members. Senators were also required to 
have been citizens for nine years, two years longer 
than popularly elected members of the House. 
Madison explained that these distinctions were 
based on “the nature of the senatorial trust, which 
requir[es] greater extent of information and sta- 
bility of character.” 

The framers agreed that senators should serve 
longer than House members to ensure indepen- 
dence from short-term pressures. None believed 
that the Senate should follow the practice of the 
British House of Lords with hereditary service, 
and only Alexander Hamilton suggested lifetime 
appointments. The delegates sharply divided over 
the specific number of years, advancing pro- 
posals ranging from three to nine. Edmund Ran- 
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One of the debates during the Federal Convention was over the terms of senators, with the number of years ranging from 
three to nine. Above is Alexander Hamilton’s proposal for lifetime terms of office. 
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During debate in the Federal Convention, Roger Sherman 
supported the Senate's advice and consent power on treaties. 
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dolph argued that a seven-year term would ensure 
that the Senate could control the consequences 
of House action. James Madison added that the 
Senate, with its special role in foreign affairs, 
would appear more respectable to other nations 
if its members served longer terms. The framers 
then settled on a six-year term with one-third of 
the terms to expire every two years, thus com- 
bining the principles of continuity and rotation 
in office.” 

The framers paid close attention to the Sen- 
ate’s role in balancing interests of both large and 
small states. Disagreement over the issue of 
whether states would be represented equally or 
in proportion to their population threatened to 
destroy the convention at its midpoint. Small- 
state delegates went to Philadelphia determined 
not to yield the advantage they enjoyed under 
the Articles of Confederation, in which each state 
had an equal vote. The case for equal state rep- 
resentation gained strength from the conven- 
tion’s decision to allow the states, through their 
legislatures, to elect senators. This confirmed the 
view that senators were to be ‘‘ambassadors” of 
their state governments rather than represen- 
tatives of the people at large. Small states were 
particularly fearful that large states would com- 
bine and conspire to obtain commercial advan- 
tage. They saw the Senate as their sole check on 
such competition, for only the Senate could con- 
sent to ratify the treaties necessary to establish 
trade agreements, and only with the consent of 
two-thirds of its members. 

On July 16, after nearly three weeks of delib- 
eration, the framers, by a one-vote margin, 
adopted the ‘Great Compromise,”’ under which 
states were to be represented equally in the Sen- 
ate and in proportion to their populations in the 
House. Each state would be allotted two sena- 
tors, who were to vote as individuals. The fra- 
mers intended that the Senate would not be 
simply another council of states, as was the pre- 
vious Congress, but rather a body whose in- 
dependent members would be beholden to no 
single source of influence or pressure. To ensure 
that senators would be more than merely the 
instructed pawns of state legislatures, they, as 
well as House members, would be paid by the 
central government and could not be recalled. 
With a six-year term, members were thus offered 
a degree of independence greater than that of 
any other elected national office holder.® 

As the convention neared its end, the dele- 
gates took up the Senate’s role in treaty making. 
Earlier the Committee on Detail had recom- 
mended that the Senate “shall have power to 
make treaties and to appoint ambassadors, and 
Judges of the Supreme Court.’” On September 
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After long debate, the delegates to the Constitutional Convention agreed on the Great Compromise, 
which gave states proportionate representation in the House and equal representation in the Senate. 
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4 the convention transferred treaty-making power 
to the President ‘‘with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.”” James Wilson urged the dele- 
gates to extend that power to the House as well, 
but Roger Sherman successfully argued that “the 
necessity of secrecy in the case of treaties forbade 
a reference of them to the whole legislature.” 
On the question of whether approval should be 
by two-thirds vote of all members, or a simple 
majority, the convention compromised on two- 
thirds of those present and voting.’ 

Early in the convention, delegates agreed that 
the Senate should appoint all federal judges, for 
only senators, as statewide officials, would have 
enough knowledge of suitable candidates. Plans 
to have the Senate try all impeachment cases 
eventually undercut this proposal, for such ac- 
tion would place the Senate in the position of 
being able to fill vacancies that it had created 
through the impeachment process. Finally, fol- 
lowing the successful model of Massachusetts, 
the convention agreed to divide responsibility 
between the President and the Senate. In so 
doing, the delegates accepted Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’s reasoning that ‘As the president was to 
nominate, there would be responsibility, and as 
the Senate was to concur, there would be se- 
curity.’”1 

The small states in the “Great Compromise” 
had conceded that all revenue bills would orig- 
inate in the House and that the Senate would 
be explicitly denied the power to alter or amend 
such legislation. James Madison, in opposition, 
observed that this arrangement had proven 
troublesome in Great Britain and in those states 
that had followed it. Others agreed this provi- 
sion violated the maxim that ‘‘the least numer- 
ous body was the fittest for deliberation; the most 
numerous for decision.” They argued that it 
would remove significant legislative responsi- 
bility from the Senate, “the great security for 
good behavior,” and that it would lead to end- 
less disputes between the two bodies. After much 
discussion, the framers adopted the language of 
the Massachusetts constitution: ‘All bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills.” 

The convention accorded the Senate one ma- 
jor judicial function—the trial of impeachments. 
Originally, the framers had vested the Supreme 
Court with jurisdiction over impeachments of 
national officers. When they turned to the ques- 
tion of who would try impeachments of Su- 
preme Court justices, the framers decided to give 
that power to the Senate upon receipt of articles 
of impeachment from the House. Near the con- 
vention’s end, delegates shifted all impeach- 
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Samuel Otis, a former delegate to the Confederation Congress, 
was chosen as the Senate's first secretary. 


ment trials, including those of a President, from 
the Supreme Court to the Senate. Some argued 
in opposition that this placed the President at 
the mercy of Congress. They predicted that “If 
he opposes a favorite law, the two houses will 
combine against him, and under the influence 
of heat and faction, throw him out of office.” In 
preference to moving presidential impeach- 
ments to a trial by the Supreme Court (whose 
members were presidential appointees) the fra- 
mers resolved that ‘When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall pre- 
side: And no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present.” This kept the Vice President (who as 
president of the Senate would normally preside 
in impeachments) from the impropriety of pre- 
siding over a trial that might result in his own 
elevation to the presidency." 

When the framers adjourned on September 
17, they sent their handiwork to the Confeder- 
ation Congress, which passed it to the states for 
ratification. At the thirteen state ratifying con- 
ventions, provisions for the Senate received sharp 
scrutiny. Supporters characterized the Senate as 
a bulwark against tyranny—a source of stability, 
legislative wisdom, and the states’ ultimate 
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guarantee of sovereignty. Critics, however, feared 
that the Senate might evolve into an unreachable 
aristocracy with its longer terms, greater pow- 
ers, and smaller numbers. Of the twenty-six in- 
itial members, only fourteen would have to be 
present to establish the quorum necessary to 
conduct business. Of that number, a majority 
could be formed with only eight members. Crit- 
ics also focused on the six-year term and the 
Senate’s treaty powers. In an effort to prevent 
the creation of a senatorial aristocracy, oppo- 
nents sought to restrict senators to one six-year 
term in any twelve-year period—just as mem- 
bers of the existing Congress had been limited 
to three one-year terms in any six-year period.” 

The Constitution’s defenders dismissed these 
arguments, explaining that the Senate’s actions 
were subject to restraint by the state legislatures, 
which selected senators; the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which shared the Senate’s approval 
power; and the President, who alone had the 
power to nominate key officials and to negotiate 
treaties. Even the impeachment power was 
limited, as the Senate could try only those cases 
that the House presented. As preparations went 
forward to convene the First Congress in March 
1789, there was general agreement that the Sen- 
ate represented a reasonable distribution of pow- 
er and that it should be given a chance to prove 
itself. 


Rufus King of New York, at age thirty-four, was the young- 
est member of the first Senate. 
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The oldest member of the first Senate, William Samuel John- 
son, was sixty-one when he took office. 


The Senate of the First Congress established 
the traditions, precedents, and institutional 
structures that would define its unique role in 
the federal system over the next two centuries. 
Mindful of its relations with the presidency, as 
well as with the House of Representatives and 
the individual state legislatures, the Senate was 
ever sensitive to these rival bodies and aware 
that each decision would have long-range con- 
sequences for the success of the new experiment 
in constitutional government. During the First 
Congress, from 1789 to 1791, the Senate con- 
fronted problems of the type that would arise to 
test the United States government in the two 
centuries ahead. These included threat of war, 
taxation, sectionalism, the administration of 
public lands, congressional salaries, tariff re- 
form, Indian affairs, and slavery.'? 

Election of senators took place in the state leg- 
islatures with little fanfare during 1788 and early 
1789. The Constitution’s framers had left details 
of the selection process to the individual assem- 
blies. Most legislatures decided that senators 
should be elected in a joint session of both 
houses—a common means of selecting certain 
state officials. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and New York believed, to the contrary, that the 
selection of senators should be handled as any 
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Only eight senators-elect responded to the first quorum call on March 4, 1789. It was not until 
April 6 that there were enough senators gathered in New York to conduct business. 
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other legislative act, by proceeding concur- 
rently. This latter method gave equal weight to 
the smaller upper houses, unlike the joint voting 
in which they would be overwhelmed by the 
numerically larger lower houses. 

In choosing their senators, many states openly 
recognized existing economic and geographical 
divisions. Some elected one senator from can- 
didates favorable to their more aristocratically 
inclined upper houses and the other suitable to 
their popularly elected lower chambers. The 
Maryland assembly divided its Senate represen- 
tation according to geography, stipulating that 
one senator was to be chosen from the state’s 
Eastern Shore and the other from the larger re- 
gion west of the Chesapeake Bay. New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Georgia followed similar re- 
gional divisions. "4 

Supporters of the new Constitution took heart 
in the results of the first Senate elections. With 
the exception of Virginia, which selected two 
vigorous opponents of that charter, state legis- 
latures chose men committed to give the new 
governmental structure a fair chance. Of the 
twenty senators who had been elected by March 
4, 1789, ten had served as delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention. Many others had worked 
to secure ratification in their states. The First 
Senate’s oldest member (Connecticut’s William 
Samuel Johnson, sixty-one) was president of Co- 
lumbia College. Its youngest (Rufus King, thirty- 
four, of New York) had served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Massachusetts and New York 
legislatures, the Confederation Congress, the 
Constitutional Convention, and the Massachu- 
setts ratifying convention. Among the other sen- 
ators, whose average age was forty-eight, seven 
had been officers in the Continental Army, four 
signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
nineteen had served in the Continental Con- 
gresses. Three-quarters had state legislative ex- 
perience.!° 

State delays in selecting senators and difficult 
late winter travel conditions along the East Coast 
combined to frustrate the old Confederation 
Congress's plan to launch the new government 
on March 4. Only eight senators-elect responded 
to the first quorum call. Days stretched into weeks 
as impatient members appealed for absent col- 
leagues to hasten their arrival. Finally, the ar- 
rival of Virginia’s Richard Henry Lee permitted 
the Senate to get down to business on April 6. 

The men of the First Senate had reason to be 
pleased with their new meeting place. In an ef- 
fort to persuade Congress to select New York 
City as the permanent seat of government, local 
merchants and others underwrote a handsome 
restoration of the old city hall. The Senate cham- 
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ber, located on the second floor, occupied a richly 
carpeted space forty feet long and thirty feet 
wide. The chamber’s most striking features were 
its high arched ceiling, tall windows curtained 
in crimson damask, fireplace mantels in hand- 
somely polished marble, and a presiding offi- 
cer’s chair elevated three feet from the floor and 
placed under a crimson canopy. The ceiling was 
adorned in the center with a sun and—express- 
ing optimism that Rhode Island and North Car- 
olina would soon join the Union—thirteen stars. 
Noticeably absent from the lavishly ornate 
chamber was a spectators’ gallery—a sign that 
the Senate’s deliberations were to be closed to 
the public.!® 

The Senate’s first order of business was the 
election of a presiding officer. It chose handsome 
forty-seven-year-old John Langdon of New 
Hampshire and proceeded to its first constitu- 
tional duty—tallying, with the House, the elec- 
toral ballots for President and Vice President. 
Senators then turned to matters of internal or- 
ganization, choosing a secretary, a doorkeeper 
(an essential position in a body that would meet 
in secret) and a chaplain.'” 

On April 7 the Senate established a five-man 
committee to draft rules of procedure. Commit- 
tee members—all lawyers—had served in state 
legislatures, the Confederation Congress, and 
the Constitutional Convention. The influence of 
these bodies, and British parliamentary practice, 
was readily apparent in the resulting code of 
twenty rules adopted within the next two weeks. 
Many of the rules were taken directly from the 
1778 rules of the Continental Congress. These 
rules reflected the emerging distinctions be- 
tween the twenty-two-member Senate and the 
fifty-nine-member House. In the Senate, each 
senator was permitted to participate in the as- 
signment of members to the temporary com- 
mittees established to consider legislation; in the 
House, the Speaker alone exercised that prerog- 
ative. Any senator could seek and generally ob- 
tain permission to introduce legislation. In the 
House, only the ad hoc committees could do so. 
Unlike the Senate, the House quickly centralized 
its decision-making processes, placing emphasis 
on action at the expense of deliberation.! 

In these formative weeks, the Senate tried to 
underscore its presumed exalted status over the 
House in matters of protocol. The Senate pro- 
posed, for example, that two members of the 
House deliver all communications from that body, 
while the Senate secretary would suffice to carry 
the upper chamber’s messages down to the 
House. The House simply ignored such preten- 
sions. The Senate also sought, in vain, to estab- 
lish for its members a higher rate of pay. 
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John Adams, as the first Vice President, presided over the Senate. This 1783 portrait was painted by John 
Singleton Copley in London shortly after Adams had signed the peace treaty with England. 
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Ultimately both bodies—reluctant to deal at all 
with such a touchy issue—agreed on the rate 
paid to members of the Confederation Congress 
and the Constitutional Convention—six dollars 
for each day they were in session, and six dollars 
for every twenty miles of travel to and from the 
capital.! 

On May 7 the Senate passed its first bill, set- 
ting forth the time and manner of administering 
an oath in support of the Constitution for all 
national and state legislators, executives, and 
judicial officers. The President signed this first 
act on June 1, 1789; on June 4, Senate President 
Pro Tempore John Langdon administered the 
oath to Vice President John Adams, who in turn 
gave it to the entire Senate.’ 

In this late spring period the Senate also bus- 
ied itself with important substantive legislation. 
The Confederation Congress had set the early 
March date for the new Congress to begin its 
work in anticipation that it would be able to 
establish import duties in time for the spring 
trading season. This would provide necessary 
operating revenue for the embryonic govern- 
ment. When the House presented such a mea- 
sure to the Senate, members of the upper chamber 
drastically amended the bill, changing the duties 
on most items. The House, in turn, refused to 
accept most Senate provisions. Within three 
weeks a conference committee of both houses 
forged a compromise that gave the legislation 
the dual focus of providing needed revenues 
and serving as a protective device to shield 
American products from foreign competition. The 
debate over tariff legislation disclosed ominous 
sectional strains pitting northern manufacturing 
and shipping interests against southern agri- 
cultural producers. 

While this important revenue legislation was 
drafted in the House, as the Constitution pro- 
vided, the Senate was at work on the Judiciary 
Act of 1789. On the day following the first quo- 
rum, the Senate appointed a committee to draft 
legislation creating the entire federal judicial 
structure. This measure established a delicately 
balanced mechanism including a Supreme Court 
with a chief justice and five associate justices, a 
federal district court for each of the eleven states 
then in the Union and the districts of Maine and 
Kentucky (which were then parts of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia), and three traveling circuit 
courts composed of two Supreme Court justices 
and the judge of the district court in which the 
circuit court was sitting. This act also established 
the principle of federal judicial review over state 
legislation, although such power had not been 
specified in the Constitution. The Senate passed 
the measure on July 17, and the House con- 
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Washington vowed to never again visit the Senate after his 
questions about this treaty were referred to committee. 


curred two months later. In late September the 
Senate confirmed the President’s nomination of 
John Jay as the nation’s first chief justice.”! 
The nature and extent of the Senate’s consti- 
tutional power to provide ‘advice and consent” 
to the President’s nominations, and to his rati- 
fication of treaties, received several key tests 
during the initial months of the First Congress. 
On June 17 John Jay, serving temporarily as sec- 
retary of foreign affairs prior to the creation of 
the State Department, visited the Senate. He an- 
nounced that President Washington wished to 
appoint William Short to replace Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who was returning on leave from his post 
as minister to France. The Senate set a key pre- 
cedent in deciding on the manner in which such 
a vote would be conducted. Pennsylvania’s ac- 
erbic William Maclay (whose journal provides 
the only direct record of the first Senate’s closed 
proceedings) argued that the vote, as with any 
other election, should be conducted by secret 
ballot. A senator who openly voted against the 
President's wishes, he believed, would certainly 
lose his place in the presidential ‘sunshine.’’ He 
feared that some members would be tempted to 
vote with the chief executive, against their better 
judgment, to win the President’s “warmth.” 
In spite of spirited opposition from those who 
argued that the closed-session vote should be 
recorded and publicly announced through the 
Senate’s journal, Maclay’s forces carried the day, 
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and William Short became the first executive 
nominee to win Senate confirmation. 

A few weeks later the Senate exercised its con- 
firmation power in a manner less satisfactory to 
the President. On August 3 the Senate began 
consideration of a list of nearly one hundred 
presidential nominations for positions as naval 
officers, customs collectors, and surveyors. Af- 
ter two days of discussion, the Senate approved 
all but one nominee. Benjamin Fishbourn had 
been appointed naval officer for the Port of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and was unacceptable to his 
long-time foe, Georgia’s Senator James Gunn. 
In an era before nominees were summoned by 
Senate committees to explain their “fitness,’’ the 
Senate relied heavily on the views of senators 
from the appointee’s home state. Although Fish- 
bourn was the only nominee rejected during the 
First Congress, the Senate established the prin- 
ciple of “senatorial courtesy” in which senators 
of the President's party from the nominee’s state 
exercised a decisive influence.”* 

Several months later, President Washington 
provided the Senate an opportunity to test its 
role in reviewing treaties. On August 22, un- 


doubtedly mindful of the Fishbourn rejection, 
Washington visited the Senate with Secretary of 
War Henry Knox to gain that body’s advice and 
consent for pending treaties with southern In- 
dian tribes. That session sorely tested presiden- 
tial and senatorial assumptions about the nature 
of such proceedings. Intimidated by Washing- 
ton’s presence and unable to grasp the treaty’s 
complexities without time for deliberation, the 
Senate decided to consider the matter over the 
weekend. This angered the President, who was 
accustomed to the practice of governors’ coun- 
cils deciding such executive matters without re- 
course to committee consideration. He heatedly 
declared that his secretary of war was an expert 
on the subject and possessed all the information 
necessary for a decision. 

The presidential temper eventually cooled, and 
he returned, as requested, on the following 
Monday. As he looked on, senators debated var- 
ious amendments and approved the treaties. This 
exchange established that the Senate would not 
act, in the manner of governors’ councils, as a 
rubber stamp for executive proposals. It also 
convinced Washington never again to visit the 


In 1790 the government moved to Philadelphia, and the legislature met at Congress Hall, at left. The Residence Act of 1790 
provided for the temporary removal of the capital to Philadelphia before permanent residence in Washington. 
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The Senate and the House received a number of reports from Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton. His 1791 Report on 
Manufactures proposed measures for transforming the nation’s economic base to industry from agriculture. 


Senate. In the future, with the exception of his 
annual message, he would send his requests in 
writing. The chief executive also decided not to 
seek Senate aid in the process of treaty making 
but only to give that body the opportunity to 
accept or reject the finished document. 

The Senate’s work load increased greatly in 
the final weeks of the first session. This accorded 
with the framers’ notion that the House would 
serve as the principal workshop for crafting leg- 
islation and the Senate would pass on the lower 
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chamber’s handiwork, polishing and reworking 
in consideration of what were presumably the 
nation’s broader, long-term interests. With the 
essential machinery of government in place, 
the Senate and House adjourned on September 
29, 1789. 

During the second session of the First Con- 
gress, which ran from January 4 to August 12, 
1790, Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton 
played a central role with his plan to place the 
nation on a firm financial footing. Congress, 
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through a complex set of compromises, agreed 
to establish the seat of government at Philadel- 
phia for a period of ten years. Subsequently, the 
capital would be located to the south in a federal 
district at a site along the Potomac River.” The 
second session also authorized the first census 
of population, defined crimes against the federal 
government, established a government for the 
western territories south of the Ohio River, and 
devised offices for the registration of patents and 
copyrights. During this session, North Carolina 
and Rhode Island ratified the Constitution and 
sent members to the Senate and House. This 
gave the Senate its full complement of twenty- 
six members. At last the Union seemed secure. 

On December 6, 1790, the First Congress be- 
gan its brief final session in new quarters in Phil- 
adelphia’s recently constructed county court 
house. Newly named “Congress Hall,’’ it of- 
fered the Senate accommodations considerably 
more elegant than those a floor below in the 
larger House chamber. In addition to the double 
row of members’ desks and chairs upholstered 
in red leather, the room’s furnishings included 
a large carpet brightly designed with an eagle 
clutching an olive branch and thirteen arrows.” 

In this formative period, political parties quickly 
emerged to shape issues in a way that often cut 
across the north-south or large state-small state 
basis of division that the framers thought would 
prevail. Treasury Secretary Hamilton, in 1791, 
stated the philosophy of the emerging Federalist 
party on the issue of national development in 
his Report on Manufactures. The report's outline 
for transforming the nation’s economic base from 
agriculture to industry evoked heated opposi- 
tion from Antifederalists led by Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson. These opposition forces, who 
began to call themselves ‘‘Republicans” in con- 
trast to the presumably aristocratic Federalists, 
sought to retaliate in 1792 by attempting to deny 
Vice President Adams a second term. Adams 
easily turned aside that challenge, and the Fed- 
eralists retained control of the Senate by a 17-13 
margin. 

Simmering partisan antagonisms erupted in 
the Senate when the Third Congress convened 
in December 1793. The clash came over the seat- 
ing of Pennsylvania’s Albert Gallatin. Shortly 
after the Swiss-born Republican took his oath, 
Vice President Adams presented a petition chal- 
lenging Gallatin’s eligibility on grounds that he 
had not been a citizen the required nine years. 
A committee of five Federalists considered the 
challenge under the Constitution’s provision for 
the Senate to be the ultimate judge of its mem- 
bers’ fitness to serve. Early in 1794, the Federalist 
majority, by a strict party division, voted 14-12 
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to deny Gallatin his seat.” 

The Gallatin case raised the issue of whether 
the Senate should continue its policy of con- 
ducting its sessions behind closed doors. The 
Constitution’s framers simply assumed that the 
Senate would follow their own practice, as well 
as that of the earlier Congresses, of meeting in 
secret. They believed that publication of an of- 
ficial annual journal, with information on how 
members voted on legislative matters, would be 
sufficient to keep the public informed. In the 
Senate, defenders of secrecy looked with disdain 
to the House, where members were tempted to 
play to the gallery, whose occupants routinely 
cheered and hissed as issues were debated. In 
an era before shorthand reporting achieved re- 
liability, press accounts of House activity were 
notoriously incomplete and distorted along par- 
tisan lines. 

Opposition to the closed-door policy emerged 
during the final session of the first Senate and 
grew in intensity over the following five years. 
It gained particular strength from the Republi- 
can minority and from state legislatures whose 
members felt they could not effectively assess 
the behavior of those senators whom they had 
elected. Eventually, the Senate’s Federalists rec- 
ognized that their views could more easily win 
popular support if publicly aired rather than pri- 
vately concealed. The notion of the Senate as a 
“lurking hole’ in which conspiracies were 
hatched against the public interest had to be put 
to rest. Additionally, press coverage of the House 
helped popularize that body’s role and the pub- 
lic began to use the words “House” and “‘Con- 
gress” interchangeably. The Senate was in danger 
of becoming the forgotten chamber. Conse- 
quently, when the Republicans gained control 
of the House in 1793, Senate Federalists were 
ready for a change. 

The opportunity for change arrived with the 
dispute over Gallatin’s seating. Senators, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, realized the delicacy of the 
situation in which they were questioning the 
action of the Pennsylvania legislature in select- 
ing Gallatin. Wishing to avoid the charges of 
“Star Chamber’ that would surely follow a se- 
cret vote to reject Gallatin, the Federalist major- 
ity agreed to open Senate doors just for that 
occasion. Several weeks later the Senate decided 
to open its proceedings permanently as soon as 
a suitable gallery could be constructed. The Sen- 
ate never intended, however, to open its dis- 
cussions of treaties and executive nominations, 
and it reserved the right to close regular legis- 
lative sessions at any time. When the gallery 
opened in December 1795, however, the public 
showed little interest in the proceedings.”” 
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Several years after the Senate first exercised 
its power to deny admission to a member-elect, 
it turned to a consideration of an incumbent 
member's fitness for continued service. In 1797 
Tennessee’s William Blount, a signer of the Con- 
stitution, was charged with conspiracy in his 
efforts to aid Great Britain in a plot to take the 
vital port of New Orleans from Spanish control. 
Concluding that this was entirely unsuitable be- 
havior for a member, the Senate expelled Blount 
by a vote of 25 to 1, well in excess of the two- 
thirds margin required for such an action.* 

Debate over John Jay’s 1794 peace treaty with 
Great Britain placed the spotlight of national at- 
tention on the Senate’s treaty powers and its 
evolving party divisions. No other issue in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century so in- 
flamed partisan animosities. Rumors of the trea- 
ty’s provisions, which were perceived as favorable 
to the hated British, circulated widely before 
President Washington called the Senate into 
special session on June 8, 1795. Following two 
weeks of bitter debate, the Senate barely ap- 
proved the treaty by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Several days later Virginia Republican 
Stevens Mason provided a copy of the still-secret 
document to a Philadelphia newspaper. An in- 
tense public outcry resulted. The senators who 
had voted in favor became targets of angry mobs, 
whereas the “virtuous and patriotic ten” who 
had opposed it became national heroes for their 
refusal to sign this ‘death warrant of America’s 
liberties.’ While House members debated 
Washington’s possible impeachment for signing 
the treaty, the Senate declined to its lowest point 
in public esteem.” 

Weary from those partisan battles, Washing- 
ton retired to Mount Vernon following the March 
1797 inauguration of Federalist President John 
Adams and Republican Vice President Thomas 
Jefferson. Throughout the turbulent years of the 
Adams administration, Vice President Jefferson 
had little to do but preside over the Senate. His 
predecessor, John Adams, generally followed 
British parliamentary experience in making his 
rulings to settle disputes. Jefferson believed the 
Senate needed a more specific system of prac- 
tice. Although he had helped establish the 1776 
rules for the Continental Congress, Jefferson was 
dissatisfied with their application. During that 
period he devised a manual of parliamentary 
practice to deal with the chaos that often char- 
acterized the Senate’s proceedings. The manual 
included those British precedents that seemed 
in harmony with the Constitution and the ex- 
isting code of Senate rules. When the latter two 
authorities offered no guidance on a particular 
matter, Jefferson applied the appropriate British 
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Swiss-born Albert Gallatin was denied his seat in the Senate 
because he had not been a U.S. citizen for nine years. 


precedent. As Jefferson’s four-year term as the 
Senate’s presiding officer drew toa close in 1801, 
a local printer collected and published the man- 
ual to guide future Senates.”° 

From 1789 to 1800 the Senate operated without 
permanent committees. Senate rules required 
members to obtain majority permission for in- 
troduction of bills. In debating the merits of a 
particular issue, the Senate would shape a gen- 
eral consensus and then form a temporary com- 
mittee to draft specific legislative language. This 
accounted for the high percentage of committee- 
approved bills subsequently enacted by the full 
Senate. 

Committee members were elected in secret 
balloting by vote of the entire Senate. The mem- 
ber receiving the highest number of votes (gen- 
erally the senator who initiated the proposal) 
usually became the chairman. Most committees 
were composed of three members, although more 
significant or complex matters were assigned to 
panels of five or seven members. Over these 
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early years a small number of senators tended 
to dominate committee work. In one session, 
eight of the chamber’s twenty-six senators filled 
325 of the 442 committee assignments and held 
87 of the 120 chairmanships. Thus, less than one- 
third of the senators held three-quarters of the 
committee assignments. Members tended to be 
reappointed to panels covering subject areas in 
which they had prior experience. A few senators 
served on no committees, and a larger number 
never chaired one. Committees met before and 
after full Senate sessions, seldom heard wit- 
nesses, and never kept transcripts of their pro- 
ceedings.*! 

Most legislative activity in this period took place 
in the House, as representatives originated more 
bills and conducted a greater number of roll call 
votes. During the First Congress, the House 
passed and sent to the Senate twenty-six bills, 
and the Senate sent only five to the House. 
Nevertheless, the Senate took seriously its role 
as a revisory body, making significant changes 
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in at least twenty of the House-passed measures. 
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greatest legislative initiative in matters related 
to courts and judicial procedure, organization of 
state and territorial governments, foreign affairs, 
and banking. 

As the first session of the Sixth Congress drew 
to a close in May 1800, senators—preparing to 
leave their temporary Philadelphia quarters for 
the new capital in Washington—had reason to 
believe that the Senate had taken root as a vital 
institution within the federal government. It had 
exercised each of its constitutional prerogatives, 
defining its own rules and precedents along with 
its relationship to the House of Representatives 
and the presidency. Much as the Constitution’s 
framers had intended, senators had come to see 
themselves as a ‘‘Supreme Executive Council of 
the Nation.” O 
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The Department of State: 
The Formative Years 


1775-1800 


By David S. Patterson 


he establishment of the U.S. Department of State in 
1789 was the result of several years of experimen- 
tation and innovation in the development of gov- 
ernmental machinery for the new nation’s conduct 
of foreign affairs. Even before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Continental Congress had created 
the Committee of Secret Correspondence, which sent 
commissioners abroad to represent American interests. Renamed the 
Committee for Foreign Affairs in April 1777, it provided U.S. diplo- 
matic representatives with information on the course of events in 
America. Frequent changes of members provided little continuity in 
the committee, however, and Congress often bypassed it with the 
creation of additional committees for specific foreign policy matters. 
A member of the foreign affairs committee lamented in 1779 that 
“there is really no Such Thing as a Committee of foreign affairs ex- 
isting—no secretary or clerk, further than I persevere to be one and 
the other. The books and the papers of that extinguished body lay 
yet on the table of Congress, or rather are locked up in the secretary's 
[clerk’s] private box.””! 

Despite these inauspicious beginnings, America’s political leaders 
conducted successful diplomacy. They recognized that success in the 
struggle for nationhood required the support of foreign allies and 
friendly neutrals to counteract Great Britain’s overwhelming military 
strength. Accordingly, the United States forged a political-military 
alliance with France and obtained loans from France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands. The first U.S. permanent diplomatic representative abroad 
was Benjamin Franklin, whom the Congress appointed minister plen- 
ipotentiary to France on September 14, 1778. John Jay and John Adams 
were subsequently sent as ministers plenipotentiary to Spain and the 
Netherlands respectively. 

Franklin, Jay, and Adams also served as the American commission 
to negotiate peace with Great Britain. Though instructed to let the 
French foreign minister, the Comte de Vergennes, direct the peace 
talks, they decided to negotiate directly with Britain because they 
were suspicious of Vergennes, who would have preferred a weak and 
divided United States. Hoping to undermine the Franco-American 
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The first and last pages of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce between France and the United States in 1778, which 
incorporated most-favored-nation clauses and other liberal commercial principles. 


alliance, the British commissioners agreed to 
separate negotiations.” 


The Department under the Articles 


Great Britain recognized American indepen- 
dence in the Treaty of Paris in 1783, but the new 
republic faced several imposing domestic and 
foreign problems. America’s perceived weak- 
nesses in foreign affairs in the 1780s were at- 
tributable in some measure to the Articles of 
Confederation, which provided for no separate 
executive head and conferred all national pow- 
ers in a unicameral Congress. Belatedly recog- 
nizing the need for more permanent 
administrative machinery for the conduct of for- 
eign policy, Congress created the Department 
of Foreign Affairs in January 1781. Later that 
year it chose Robert R. Livingston of New York 

as first secretary of foreign affairs.° 

Before Livingston’s appointment, America’s 
foreign relations were conducted in the same 
buildings occupied by the Continental Con- 
gress. Between 1774 and 1781 Congress met in 
nine buildings in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
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Lancaster and York, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 
was the main location, but relocations were re- 
quired from late 1776 to mid-1778 when ad- 
vancing British troops forced Congress to leave 
that city. Only with the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in 1781 did foreign affairs 
occupy a separate house at 13 South Sixth Street 
in Philadelphia. This house was only twelve feet 
across the front and thirty feet deep and con- 
sisted of three stories and an attic. Livingston’s 
staff was minuscule, consisting of two under- 
secretaries, two clerks, one of whom also served 
as translator of French, and a messenger.* 
When Livingston complained that his duties 
were ill defined, Congress enacted legislation 
specifying that the secretary was to “hold his 
office during the pleasure of Congress” and that 
letters to foreign ministers or official U.S. rep- 
resentatives abroad on important foreign policy 
matters first needed congressional approval. It 
also put the books and papers of the department 
at the disposal of the Congress and required the 
secretary to attend Congress when summoned 
to answer questions on policy matters.*> These 
requirements circumscribed the authority of the 
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Department of Foreign Affairs and made policy 
formulation subject to the vicissitudes of 
congressional opinion. 

Livingston’s decision to resign in December 
1782 (though he remained on an interim basis 
until June 1783) may have been caused primarily 
by his frustration with congressional oversight 
of his department.° Though Congress passed 
legislation enlarging the secretary’s powers a few 
weeks before he announced his resignation, James 
Madison later wrote that the practice of Con- 
gress toward the Department of Foreign Affairs 
“was never fixed, & frequently improper, and I 
always suspected that his [Livingston’s] indif- 
ference to the plan resulted in part at least from 
the mortifications to which this unsteadiness 
subjected him.”’” The department continued ten- 
tatively until John Jay of New York became sec- 
retary of foreign affairs in September 1784. In 
the meantime, the government had moved three 
times, first to Annapolis, then to Trenton, and 
finally to New York.® 

Jay effectively maintained continuity in Amer- 
ica’s foreign relations for the next five years. He 
asserted that his department should conduct all 
the nation’s diplomacy, and on February 11, 1785, 
Congress affirmed that all communications to 
and from the U.S. Congress on foreign affairs 


Robert R. Livingston of New York was the Department of 
Foreign Affairs’ first secretary. 
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subjects should be made through the secretary. 
Congress also authorized the secretary to hire 
an interpreter to translate foreign language doc- 
uments into English.’ Largely because of Jay’s 
able leadership, the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs was the most successful department under 
the Articles.'° 

America’s early leaders, including Jay, real- 
ized that the country’s transformation from col- 
ony to independent nation would require 
aggressive efforts to promote foreign commerce. 
The prototype of American thinking on foreign 
economic policy was the ““model treaty” of 1776, 
which included provisions for commercial reci- 
procity and free trade with foreign nations based 
on the principle of free ships make free goods. 
This article of faith, which asserted the right of 
neutrals to trade with belligerents while severely 
restricting the list of contraband goods (even ex- 
cluding naval stores and foodstuffs), favored 
small-navy nations like the United States.'! Short 
of complete free trade, Americans also promoted 
the most-favored-nation principle, which spec- 
ified that U.S. trading arrangements with for- 
eign nations had to include all the trading 
concessions that third parties already had with 
those nations. '? Even before the end of the war, 
most-favored-nation clauses and other liberal 
commercial principles had been included in the 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce of 1778 with 
France and trade agreements with the Nether- 
lands (1782) and Sweden (1783).!% 

The American search for new trading oppor- 
tunities intensified after the Revolution because 
of the postwar economic depression, European 
nations’ imposition of restrictive trade measures 
on American trade in their colonies and home 
ports, and the depredations of the Barbary pi- 
rates, which closed the Mediterranean. Conse- 
quently, American merchants inaugurated trade 
with China in 1784 and with India in 1786,!4 and 
during Secretary Jay’s tenure treaties negotiated 
with Prussia (1785) and Morocco (1786) con- 
tained liberal trading provisions.'° 

Jay also contributed to the development of the 
American consular service. During the Confed- 
eration period, the service had evolved haphaz- 
ardly. The first American commissioners sent to 
Paris were authorized to appoint commercial 
agents who purchased a wide variety of supplies 
for the American war effort, but committees of 
the Congress also appointed some as well. In 
consequence, the commissioners sometimes 
found two or three persons in the same place, 
each claiming to be the American agent. Lacking 
definite powers, however, the agents sought ad- 
vice from the commissioners on all kinds of fis- 
cal and commercial matters. ‘Commercial 
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John Jay, secretary of foreign affairs under the Articles, 
successfully led his department for five years. 
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agents ...and the captains,’” Franklin com- 
plained, ‘‘are continually writing for my opinion 
or orders or leave to do this or that, by which 
much time is lost to them and much of mine is 
taken up to little purpose from my ignorance.” 
Both he and John Adams recommended the sep- 
aration of the offices of public ministers from 
those of commercial agents, the latter to be headed 
by consuls. '® 

The 1778 treaty with France contained a sec- 
tion in which the two parties agreed to the ap- 
pointment of consular officials ‘‘“whose functions 
shall be regulated by a particular agreement,” 
but it was not until November 4, 1780, that Con- 
gress appointed William Palfrey as America’s first 
“consul to reside in France, at a salary of $1500 
per annum.”’'? When Palfrey was lost in a storm 
at sea en route to his post, Congress elected 
Thomas Barclay as vice consul and, following 
confirmation of Palfrey’s death, as consul on Oc- 
tober 5, 1781.'° 

Barclay was the only American consul in France 
for several years. By contrast, the French in 1784 
had a consul general, four consuls, and five vice 
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consuls in the United States.'? A consular agree- 
ment with France was finally signed in that year, 
but Secretary Jay objected to its extraterritorial 
features. For example, he opposed granting con- 
suls the power to arrest, detain, and return sea- 
men, passengers, and deserters to their respective 
countries without judicial proceedings, and he 
instructed Thomas Jefferson, now America’s 
minister to France, to renegotiate the agreement. 
The Consular Convention with France, which 
incorporated almost all of Jay’s proposed changes, 
was finally signed in November 1788, and the 
Senate gave its advice and consent under the 
new Constitution in July 1789.7° 

In 1784 Congress required that only American 
citizens could serve as ministers, chargés d’af- 
faires, consuls, or vice consuls. In the following 
year it conferred the title of consul general on 
American ministers and chargés d'affaires, 
thereby combining the diplomatic and consular 
services, but also stipulated that these diplomats 
could not receive additional pay for performing 
consular duties. Because Congress assumed it 
would continue to pay the salaries of consular 
officials, it rejected proposals for the creation of 
a consular establishment, with its additional costs 
to the government, and appointed consuls only 
as the need arose. The arguments of Franklin, 
Adams, Barclay, and others for appointments 
without salary gradually prevailed. In January 
1786 Congress appointed Samuel Shaw as an 
unsalaried consul at Canton.?! Congress also 
hesitated at first to legislate on consular matters 
because it assumed that the powers and duties 
of consuls would be defined in treaties, using 
the Consular Convention with France as a pro- 
totype. The commercial treaties with the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, and Prussia, for instance, 
provided for the selection of consuls whose 
functions would ‘be regulated by a particular 
agreement.’ 

One of the last actions of Congress under the 
Articles was the issuance of a congressional com- 
mittee’s report of August 14, 1788, on the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. The report described 
the two rooms of a house on Broadway in New 
York occupied by the department (the govern- 
ment would move back to Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober 1790). One room was the secretary’s, the 
other that of his deputy and two clerks. The 
report also detailed the department's daily rou- 
tine and the recording of transactions in minute 
and account books. Generally complimentary of 
Jay’s management of foreign affairs, the com- 
mittee concluded, ‘‘on the whole they find, neat- 
ness, method and perspicuity throughout the 
Department.” 

Despite some progress in foreign affairs under 
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The Department of Foreign Affairs was the first executive agency of the new government, as established by this law signed 
by President George Washington on July 27, 1789. Two months later the department was renamed State. 
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Jay, serious problems limited the effectiveness 
of the nation’s foreign policies. As the wartime 
pressures for unity disappeared after 1783, sec- 
tional and parochial interests resurfaced, and 
skeptics increasingly voiced doubts about the 
ability of Congress to identify and promote a 
coherent national interest. Several of the thir- 
teen states established their own tariff schedules 
for foreign imports, and the federal govern- 
ment’s failure to enforce a national commercial 
policy inhibited its ability to retaliate effectively 
against the discriminatory trading practices of 
European nations.*4 

The widespread American perception of its 
nation’s insecurity contributed to the emerging 
national mood for a new constitution. When the 
framers of the Constitution convened in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1787, they drafted a 
document that permitted the new national gov- 
ernment to pursue an active and energetic for- 
eign policy. Almost without exception, those who 
had had foreign affairs responsibilities, includ- 
ing official diplomatic functions, supported the 
new Constitution because they believed it would 
provide enlarged governmental authority for the 
enhancement of the nation’s security. Not sur- 
prisingly, The Federalist essays, which Alexander 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison wrote to influence 
the ratification debates in the states, focused 
heavily on foreign threats to the nation as a jus- 
tification for a stronger central government.” 


Foreign Affairs under the Constitution 


The new Constitution did not specifically es- 
tablish a foreign ministry. Article II, section 2, 
however, permitted Congress to establish ex- 
ecutive departments. The same section also au- 
thorized Congress to pass legislation giving the 
power of appointment of lower government of- 
ficers to the President, courts of law, or “the 
heads of Departments.” 

On May 19, 1789, Representative James Mad- 
ison of Virginia introduced into the First Con- 
gress a resolution for the creation of ‘‘a 
Department for foreign affairs, at the head of 
which shall be an officer called the Secretary of 
the United States for foreign affairs.’” Madison 
also included a provision giving the President 
sole authority to remove the secretary. Today 
the President’s power of removal is taken for 
granted, but the extensive congressional debate 
at the time revealed no immediate consensus on 
the question. Four positions emerged: the Sen- 
ate had removal power equal to its ‘‘advice and 
consent” power in appointment; Congress could 
legislate the modes of removal as well as ap- 
pointment of executive officers; executive offi- 
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cers, once appointed, could be removed only by 
impeachment; and Madison's position that the 
President had sole power under the Constitu- 
tion to remove executive officials.” 

The arguments of Madison, who favored a 
strengthened executive and more rigorous sep- 
aration of executive-legislative powers, pre- 
vailed and were incorporated into the legislation 
creating the Department of Foreign Affairs as 
the first executive agency of the new govern- 
ment. President George Washington signed the 
measure into law on July 27, 1789. This legis- 
lation also provided for a chief clerk or deputy 
and specified that in addition to his other duties 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs was to ‘perform 
& execute such duties, as shall from time to time 
be enjoined on, or intrusted to him by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, agreeable to the Con- 
stitution, . . . respecting foreign affairs.” 

In creating additional executive departments, 
Congress decided that there did not appear to 
be sufficient work for a separate home depart- 
ment. It therefore passed another measure, which 
President Washington approved on September 
15, 1789, combining home and foreign affairs 
into a single Department of State. The intention 
of this law was that the Department of State 
would conduct those domestic duties that did 
not clearly fall under the responsibilities of the 
War and Treasury departments, the other two 
executive agencies. To reflect the added domes- 
tic dimension, the law also changed the title of 
the agency head from Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs to Secretary of State. The lawmakers as- 
signed responsibility to the Department of State 
for “the safe-keeping of the acts, records and 
seal of the United States.”” The secretary of state 
was to publish the laws and was given custody 
of “all books, records and papers, remaining in 
the office of the late Secretary of the United States 
in Congress assembled.” Congress also reaf- 
firmed the primacy of the President over the 
secretary of state, who could not affix the seal 
of the United States to any commission until it 
was signed by the chief executive, ‘nor to any 
other instrument without the special warrant of 
the President therefor.”* 

In considering appointments for the new gov- 
ernment, President Washington offered John Jay 
the position of chief justice of the Supreme Court. 
When Jay accepted, Washington nominated 
Thomas Jefferson on September 26, 1789, to serve 
as the nation’s first secretary of state.”? Jefferson 
preferred to remain as American minister in Paris, 
but his sense of public duty told him that he 
should accept the President's call. Until Jeffer- 
son took up his duties on March 22, 1790, Jay 
maintained continuity in foreign affairs by serv- 
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Thomas Jefferson took up his duties as Washington's secretary of state in March 1790 and did much to define his department's 
broad duties, which encompassed patents and the census as well as the conduct of foreign affairs. 
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Englehart Cruse submitted this drawing with his letter re- 
questing a patent for his steam engine. 


ing as secretary of state ad interim. 

Both Washington and Jefferson well under- 
stood that the functions of the Department of 
State were supposed to be extensive. Washing- 
ton wrote Jefferson that “it was the opinion of 
Congress that, after the division of all the busi- 
ness of a domestic nature between the depart- 
ments of the Treasury, War, and State, those 
which would be comprehended in the latter might 
be performed by the same person, who should 
have the charge of conducting the department 
of foreign affairs,’’ and Jefferson broadly defined 
the department’s mission as embracing ‘‘the 
whole domestic administration (war and finance 
excepted).” 

In the absence of specific congressional man- 
date, the President decided in which depart- 
ment certain responsibilities should reside. 
Jefferson assumed, for example, that he would 
oversee the post office, to which Congress gave 
permanent status in March 1792, and he asked 
Postmaster General Timothy Pickering to pre- 
pare estimated expenses for postal services. 
Washington nevertheless decided that the post 
office, “‘as a branch of Revenue,” should be part 
of the Treasury Department. But reluctant to grant 
Treasury still further duties and more concerned 
with balancing the powers of the executive agen- 
cies than with consistency, the President di- 
rected that the Department of State should 
manage the newly established mint.*! 
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A law approved in April 1790 authorized the 
secretary of state to issue letters of patents for 
inventions. The review procedure was arduous, 
but Jefferson, who took genuine interest in sci- 
entific and mechanical advances, devoted long 
hours to the patent process. The burden soon 
became too much even for Jefferson, who drafted 
a bill that Congress approved in 1793 simplifying 
the patent review process. It was not until 1849, 
however, that the Department of State was di- 
vested of all responsibilities over patents. Other 
legislation in the 1790s specified that copyright 
applications for books and maps required a copy 
of each map or book to be deposited in the De- 
partment of State. The department thus became 
the depository for all books written in the United 
States. Engraved prints and musical composi- 
tions were later added as copyrighted items de- 
posited in the department.* 

The department also administered the decen- 
nial census. For the first census, the U.S. mar- 
shals filed returns with the federal district courts 
and forwarded the results to the President, and 
the secretary of state merely supervised the pub- 
lication and distribution of the final report. For 
the second census (1800), however, the secretary 
of state was also required to prepare instructions 
for the U.S. marshals, and the district courts that 
received the data had to send the returns to the 
secretary, who again oversaw its publication and 
distribution. 

The Department of State had other domestic 
duties as well. Until 1818 the office of the attor- 
ney general was located in the State Depart- 
ment. There was no Department of Justice until 
1870, and the attorney general, who at first 
worked only part-time for the government, had 
little legal authority. The federal marshals and 
attorneys received their instructions from the 
secretary of state for several decades. The sec- 
retary and the attorney general together rec- 
ommended executive pardons to the President. 

Further, the Department of State, acting in the 
name of the President, served as the medium of 
correspondence with the state governors and su- 
pervised territorial affairs, including the ap- 
pointment and commissioning of territorial 
officers. Congress also specified that the secre- 
tary of state should secure copies of state laws. 
Although the Department of the Treasury man- 
aged sales of public lands, Congress required 
the secretary of state to countersign the land 
patents and record them in his office.*® 

Despite its additional domestic responsibili- 
ties, the Department of State remained a small 
agency. In June 1790 Jefferson’s estimate to Con- 
gress of his department’s annual expenses was 
only $7,961, $7,300 of which was for salaries: his 
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Jefferson's chief clerk, Henry Remsen, Jr., left lengthy instructions in his “Memorandum on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Department of State’ in May 1790. The extract above concerns what ought to be supplied to ministers abroad. 


own ($3,500), that of five clerks (two of whom 
were chief clerks), a part-time French inter- 
preter, and two messengers. The remaining $661 
was for office rent, firewood, and miscellaneous 
items but excluded other expenses, such as the 
preparation of the 1790 census.” Both Jefferson 
and the Congress seemed to assume that most 
of the department’s domestic duties would be 
fairly routine in nature, but the paperwork and 
administrative details nonetheless proved to be 
time-consuming and taxing on its small staff. 
When he became secretary of state, Jefferson 
managed to persuade Congress to hire a second 
chief clerk to handle the domestic side of de- 
partment affairs, but the appointed individual 
resigned less than two months later. Jefferson 
then decided to continue with one chief clerk, 
Henry Remsen, Jr., who henceforth handled all 
department matters.°*” 


The Diplomatic Establishment 


Jefferson also prepared estimated expenses for 
U.S. diplomats. Though Jefferson, like most 
Americans at the time believed in republican 
simplicity and economy and shared their antip- 
athy to the quarrels and intrigues of European 
courts, he nonetheless understood, as did few 
Americans, the importance of diplomacy and of 
maintaining an adequate U.S. representation 
abroad on a liberal allowance. He also respected 
European diplomatic traditions, including the 
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custom of presenting gifts to foreign monarchs 
and ministers. Because of deep-seated congres- 
sional opposition even to a modest diplomatic 
establishment, however, he realized that he 
would have to make the best possible case for 
the foreign service. 

Serene in the Enlightenment belief that ra- 
tional men make rational decisions when pre- 
sented with compelling evidence, Jefferson 
applied his analytic abilities to influence 
congressional opinion. To support his position, 
he conducted extensive research in the journals 
of Congress for precedents for reasonable allow- 
ances previously made to American diplomats. 
He unearthed nine resolutions of the Continen- 
tal Congress authorizing payment of salaries and 
expenses of American diplomats. A 1776 
congressional resolution, for instance, stated “that 
the [American] commissioners should live in such 
a stile and manner at the Court of France, as 
they may find suitable and necessary to support 
the dignity of their public character,” and that 
“a handsome allowance [should] be made to each 
of them as a compensation for their time, trou- 
ble, risk and services.’” He also discovered that 
Congress passed this resolution again in May 
1778 when it appointed commissioners to the 
courts of Spain, Tuscany, Vienna, and Berlin.* 

Further, he consulted experienced American 
diplomats for details on their expenses abroad 
and collected as evidence from the foreign affairs 
archives many letters from American diplomats 
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explaining the high cost of living in European 
capitals and the necessity of acquiescing in Eu- 
ropean diplomatic practices if American repre- 
sentation was to be taken seriously. As John 
Adams had explained to Jay in 1785: 


There is a certain appearance in proportion to rank, 
which all the Courts of Europe make a serious point 
of extracting from every body who is presented to 
them.—I need not say to you, Sir, because you 
know it perfectly, that American Ministers have 
never yet been able to make this appearance at any 
Court. They are now less able to do it than ever. | 
lament this necessity of consuming the Labour of 
my fellow Citizens upon such objects as much as 
any man living: but Iam sure that the consequences 
of debasing your Ministers so much below their 
rank, will one day have consequences of much more 
importance to the Husbandman, artisan, and even 
Labourer. 


Jefferson also collected Jay’s reply to Adams, 
which had concluded, “In short, your salary is 
more than what a private Gentleman may with 
care live decently upon, but is less than is nec- 
essary to enable you to live as other Ministers 
usually and generally do.’”? 

Finally, Jefferson prepared a chart demon- 
strating that compared with other courts, in- 
cluding those of such lesser powers as Sardinia 
and the Sicilies, the proposed U.S. diplomatic 
establishment was indeed modest.” 

Jefferson presented his extensive research 
findings to President Washington. He also for- 
warded three options for the staffing of the dip- 
lomatic establishment abroad. The least expensive 
($36,986) provided for one minister plenipoten- 
tiary assigned to Versailles, three chargés d’af- 
faires assigned to London, Madrid, and Lisbon, 
and an agent posted to Amsterdam, and other 
expenses, while the most costly ($49,893) pro- 
vided for one minister plenipotentiary, four 
chargés d’affaires, and other expenses. None of 
the options provided for U.S. representation 
outside of western Europe or called for the title 
of ambassador, which seemed pretentious for a 
simple democratic nation.*! 

President Washington was prepared to go even 
further than Jefferson in requesting comfortable 
salaries for diplomatic officers. He objected only 
to Jefferson’s inclusion of the item of stationery, 
which he believed should be a personal, not a 
public, expense. Washington and Jefferson agreed 
to request $40,000, though they knew that Con- 
gress would balk at the amount. Their budget 
submission included $9,000 for salary and all 
expenses of one minister plenipotentiary and 
$4,500 for each chargé d'affaires, $1,350 for sec- 
retaries for each minister and chargé, and an 
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additional amount equal to one-seventh the sal- 
ary of each for his outfit and appurtenances. The 
chargés d’affaires were to be permanent, not ad 
interim, appointments. Washington and Jeffer- 
son lobbied members of Congress, and Jefferson 
testified before the Senate and conference com- 
mittees on the bill. These efforts ultimately suc- 
ceeded, but the experience presaged the rituals 
and difficulties of succeeding secretaries of state 
in wresting annual appropriations from Con- 
gress. 7 

Another of Jefferson’s lasting achievements as 
first secretary of state was his preparation of 
instructions to U.S. diplomats abroad. These in- 
structions, which required diplomats to send him 
reports once or twice a month as well as news- 
papers and other public documents relevant to 
American foreign policy, established a prece- 
dent followed thereafter by his successors.” 


The Consular Establishment 


Jefferson also recommended consular ap- 
pointments to President Washington. Because 
of the 1784 congressional requirement limiting 
appointment of consuls and vice consuls to 
American citizens, Jefferson was hard pressed 
to find suitable candidates. Unlike most foreign 
nations, which already had many well-estab- 
lished merchants in foreign ports, the United 
States was a fledgling nation without many for- 
eign business connections. The few eligible 
Americans abroad, Jefferson feared, might be 
deeply in debt “or young, ephemeral characters 
in commerce without substance or conduct” and, 
if appointed, “might disgrace the consular of- 
fice, without protecting our commerce.” He 
therefore asked Congress to amend the 1784 rule 
to permit foreign appointments as vice consuls 
where suitable Americans could not be found.“ 
After debating whether foreigners were eligible 
to be appointed consuls and vice consuls, the 
Senate ‘‘admitted that they were’’ for both of- 
fices.° In practice, however, President Wash- 
ington as well as succeeding administrations 
almost always followed Jefferson’s guidelines of 
choosing foreigners, if expedient, as vice consuls 
but confining appointments as consuls to Amer- 
ican citizens. 

In the summer of 1790 President Washington 
appointed twelve consuls, all Americans, and 
six foreigners for vice consul. The Senate con- 
firmed all but one of the nominees (a Spaniard 
for vice consul).* Another law allowed consuls 
and vice consuls, in lieu of salaries, to charge 
fees for their services and to own ships.*” 

Jefferson sent a circular to American consuls 
abroad on August 26, 1790, outlining their re- 
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sponsibilities. The circular instructed the consuls 
to send him reports every six months on Amer- 
ican ships entering the ports of their districts, 
the contents of cargo, information on prepara- 
tions for or indications of war so that U.S. ships 
in the area could be forewarned of potential dan- 
gers, and “such political and commercial Intel- 
ligence, as you may think interesting to the United 
States.”” Jefferson also advised consuls “not to 
fatigue the Government in which you reside, or 
those in authority under it, with applications in 
unimportant cases. Husband their good dispo- 
sitions for occasions of some moment, never in- 
dulging in any case whatever a single expression 
which may irritate.’”4* 

Congress passed legislation on April 14, 1792, 
that defined the responsibilities and duties of 
consuls and vice consuls. The new law essen- 
tially incorporated the important provisions of 
the Consular Convention with France and added 
a few other clauses, such as the regulation of 
fees. Though subsequently modified in minor 
details, this act served as the basic legislation 
regulating the consular service for the next sixty 
years.*” 


The French Revolution and the 
Challenge to Diplomacy 


Jefferson deserves high marks for his thought- 
ful and innovative administration of the De- 
partment of State, but he was less successful as 
a diplomat. In part, Jefferson was eclipsed by 
President Washington, who often served as his 
own secretary of state. The President also con- 
sulted Treasury Secretary Hamilton on foreign 
policy. Hamilton’s strong preference for an An- 
glophile, aristocratic, mercantile elite increas- 
ingly clashed with Jefferson’s Francophile 
sentiments and identification with the demo- 
cratic, agrarian masses. 

In normal times the Jefferson-Hamilton feud 
might have been kept within bounds. However, 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789, 
the course of events leading to revolutionary ter- 
ror, the beheading of King Louis XVI in early 
1793, and the outbreak of the British-French war 
a few days later—all quickly and progressively 
sharpened the controversy between the two sec- 
retaries. Specifically, Jefferson and Hamilton 
disagreed on two questions: diplomatic recog- 
nition of the French revolutionary governments 
and, once the monarchy was abolished, the sta- 
tus of the Franco-American treaty. Jefferson as- 
serted that the United States should recognize 
the de facto republican government and affirm 
the sanctity of treaty commitments, which were 
made with sovereign nations not with govern- 
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Citizen Edmond Genét, minister of the French revolutionary 
government, in a portrait by Ezra Ames. 


ments. Hamilton, who was wary of recognition 
of the revolutionary government, argued that 
the validity of the treaty, negotiated with a pre- 
vious regime, was questionable. When the Anglo- 
French war erupted, Jefferson and Hamilton 
agreed that the United States should remain 
neutral but disagreed fundamentally on what 
form neutrality should take. Hamilton proposed 
rigid neutrality to deny France any special ben- 
efits from its treaty with the United States. Jef- 
ferson, however, favored a neutral policy that 
would allow France all the benefits possible while 
denying them to the British.°° 

President Washington, struggling to maintain 
unity in his cabinet, issued a proclamation in 
April 1793 calling for fair neutrality, which did 
not satisfy either Jefferson or Hamilton. He sup- 
ported Jefferson, however, in refusing to sus- 
pend the Franco-American alliance and in 
receiving Citizen Genét as the accredited min- 
ister of the French revolutionary government. 
His acceptance of Jefferson’s principle of disre- 
garding a nation’s political orientation on the 
question of diplomatic recognition was adopted 
by all succeeding administrations until the pres- 
idency of Woodrow Wilson. Genét’s subsequent 
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behavior, however, including the outfitting of 
privateers in American ports, outraged even Jef- 
ferson, who concurred in Washington’s decision 
to demand that the French recall him.*! 

Though Jefferson won tactical victories in his 
sparring with Hamilton, he told Washington in 
July 1793 of his intention to resign in a few 
months. He had often talked of retiring to pri- 
vate life, and the acrimony with Hamilton has- 
tened his decision. Washington prevailed upon 
Jefferson to remain in office until the end of the 
year to avoid embarrassment to the administra- 
tion from his departure in the midst of the efforts 
to recall Genét.”” 

Washington appointed Attorney General Ed- 
mund Randolph as Jefferson’s successor. Ran- 
dolph, who was well known for his probity and 
consideration of issues on their merits rather than 
political partisanship, served only a year and 
half. Ironically, charges of his immoral behavior 
led to his downfall. When President Washington 
suspected that Randolph might have accepted 
money from Genét’s successor in a plot to over- 
throw his administration, he charged his sec- 
retary with disloyalty. Indignant that his chief 
had questioned his integrity, Randolph abruptly 
resigned.* 

After five individuals refused Washington’s 
offer to become the third secretary of state, 
Washington finally prevailed upon his secretary 
of war, Timothy Pickering, to accept the posi- 
tion. Pickering continued as secretary of state 


under President John Adams. Because of his gruff 
manner, caustic speech, and undiplomatic 
methods, however, Pickering was not temper- 
amentally suited to serve as secretary of state. 
Jay’s treaty with Britain in 1794 had improved 
relations with Britain but at the expense of Franco- 
American amity. America’s relations with France 
under the Directory steadily deteriorated, cul- 
minating in a quasi-war on the high seas that 
Pickering, encouraged by Hamilton, wanted to 
escalate into a full-blown conflict with France. 
President Adams, however, decided to send a 
peace delegation to France and, resentful of 
Pickering’s continued insubordination, asked him 
to resign. When Pickering refused, Adams fired 
him in May 1800. Pickering has the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the only secretary of state to be 
dismissed from office. Adams then appointed 
John Marshall as secretary of state. Marshall 
served until early 1801, when President Adams 
named him chief justice.™ 


The Earliest ‘“‘Homes’’ of the 
Department of State 


From 1789 to 1800, the Department of State 
continued to occupy temporary residences. In- 
itially situated on Broadway in New York City, 
the department moved to Philadelphia with the 
rest of the government in October 1790. During 
this decade the Department of State was located 
in five different places in Philadelphia. The first 
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After moving out of the Treasury Building in September 1800, the State Department took up residence in one of these 
Washington row houses on Pennsylvania Avenue. It is not known which house the department occupied. 
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This building at 13 South Sixth Street in Philadelphia was 
the Department of State’s home for over two years. 


was at 307 Market Street in a building “three 
stories high with a garrett, kitchen and stable 
. .. directly opposite” Jefferson’s residence. In 
April 1793 the department moved to 287 Market 
Street. It resided there until May 1794 except for 
September-October 1793 when a yellow fever 
epidemic forced it to cease altogether. Jefferson 
then wrote, ‘The fever spreads faster. . . . all 
my clerks have left me but one: so that I cannot 
go on with business.” A few days later, Jefferson 
departed for Monticello until the fever abated. 
Thereafter the department was relocated at Sixth 
and Arch Streets (May 1794—October 1796), North 
Street (October 1796-August 1797), and 13 South 
Sixth Street (November 1797—May 1800), except 
for the months of August through November in 
1797, 1798, and 1799 when recurring epidemics 
of yellow fever forced the department to relocate 
temporarily in Trenton, New Jersey.*° 

Department personnel tolerated the frequent 
physical relocations because they knew that 
Philadelphia was only a temporary home. When 
Congress had provided for the removal of the 
government to Philadelphia, the same legisla- 
tion had also specified that the District of Co- 
lumbia would be the permanent seat of 
government beginning in 1800. In April 1800 it 
authorized the President to move the govern- 
ment at his discretion following the adjourn- 
ment of the present session of Congress and 
before the convening of the next one.*° Adams 
directed that the transfer take place between May 
15 and June 15, 1800. 
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All government offices in Washington, D.C., 
were located temporarily in the Treasury De- 
partment Building at Fifteenth and H Streets un- 
til September 1800, when the State Department 
moved into a row house, one of six buildings 
on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets. 
Even this house would prove to be only a tem- 
porary home, and the search for a permanent 
building would continue well into the nine- 
teenth century. 


Conclusion 


In retrospect, perhaps the most important leg- 
acy of the Department of Foreign Affairs and its 
successor, the Department of State, in the first 
quarter century of the new nation was their rec- 
ord of administrative stability. The foreign af- 
fairs establishment consistently managed to meet 
its responsibilities in spite of its frequent relo- 
cations (nine moves alone in the first dozen years 
under the Constitution, for example). To be sure, 
the department's small size facilitated the logis- 
tics of relocations. Even the removal from Phil- 
adelphia to Washington was not particularly 
burdensome because its personnel still num- 
bered only eight or nine (total government non- 
military work force in 1800 totaled 126 personnel), 
and the office goods and furniture were easily 
shipped by water routes.” 

Moreover, during his presidency, George 
Washington encouraged and supported the ad- 
ministrative innovations of his secretaries of state. 
From the outset he realized that sound admin- 
istration was vital to launch the new government 
successfully and to consolidate public support. 
Washington understood, as Leonard White has 
written, ‘good administration to be character- 
ized by integrity, system, energy, reliance on 
facts, relative freedom from detail, and due re- 
sponsibility to Congress.”” He was, in short, a 
natural administrator, and he communicated and 
interacted effectively with his department heads.** 

Nevertheless, the first secretaries of foreign 
affairs and secretaries of state also deserve credit 
for their promotion of modest institution- 
building and effective management. In resist- 
ing congressional insistence on management 
of foreign policy matters, Livingston and Jay 
strengthened their department’s indepen- 
dence and authority. Moreover, to his credit 
the innovative Jefferson, without waiting for 
Washington’s directives, independently de- 
veloped administrative procedures for the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign Service that 
were to prove sound and durable for American 
diplomatic practice. 
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Secretary of War Henry Knox, by Charles Peale Polk 
after the ca. 1783 oil by Charles Willson Peal 


The Common Defence: 
The Department of War 
1789-1794 


By Theodore J. Crackel 


n August 7, 1789, some three months after George 
Washington took office under the new Consti- 
tution, Congress established the Department of 
War. A month later, on September 12, Henry 
Knox officially became the first secretary of war 
under the new government. 
During the Revolutionary War, the manage- 
ment of military affairs had been conducted by a Board of War whose 
members were appointed from the Congress. After independence, a 
Department on War was established, headed first by Benjamin Lin- 
coln and, from 1785, by Henry Knox, who continued in that role until 
the formation of the new government. Knox, a bookseller and member 
of the Boston Grenadier Corps before the war, had been an avid 
student of military affairs. Among Americans, he had read more widely 
than most in the military literature of the day. His appointment to 
Washington’s cabinet showed not only the confidence of the President 
in his abilities but also Washington’s real affection for him. Knox had 
served throughout the Revolution and at the darkest hours had been 
by Washington’s side. 
In its first years, in New York and later in Philadelphia, the de- 
partment rented modest quarters in private buildings. In New York 
City, under the Confederation, the War Office had shared quarters 
with the Foreign Office in Fraunces Tavern at the corner of Great 
Dock and Broad Streets, the site of Washington’s farewell address to 
his officers in 1783. In May 1788 these offices had been moved to a 
building on lower Broadway.! 

The responsibilities of the new department established by Congress 
in 1789 were broad: the management of the nation’s land and naval 
forces and of its military stores; the conduct of military, naval, and 
Indian affairs; and the distribution of bounty lands. Still, these duties 
were not remarkably different from those under the old government.” 
The most important change was not in the structure or the scope of 
this office but in the transfer of accountability from the legislative to 
the new executive branch. 

When Knox received the official appointment as secretary of war 
in September, the transition was only a matter of formality. Knox 
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On August 7, 1789, George Washington’s signature on this act established the Department of War. Henry Knox's leadership 
provided continuity from the Confederation government to the government under the Constitution. 


had, for the whole period since the inaugura- 
tion, acted in every respect as Washington’s sec- 
retary of war. Confirmation only affirmed their 
personal and professional relationship. Nine o’- 
clock in the morning was the most common hour 
for the secretary of war to consult with the Pres- 
ident; Knox often visited him after breakfast to 
discuss the affairs of the War Department.’ The 
new secretary had the President's full confi- 
dence, but all matters large and small received 
Washington’s close attention and interest. 

In the process of transition from one form of 
government to another—and an interregnum of 
some months as de facto secretary of war—Knox 
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held together the small staff of three clerks with 
whom he had weathered the final days of the 
Confederation. The chief clerk, William Knox, 
the secretary's brother, was at first assisted by 
just two other clerks, Caleb Swan and John Stagg. 
Swan, who joined just before the transition, found 
that he was “so occupied one way and another” 
by his new job that he could “find scarcely a 
moment” for himself.* The mail was filled with 
applications from job seekers, and the office it- 
self was crowded with soldiers seeking certifi- 
cates for land bounties due them. Foremost in 
Knox’s mind were the Indian menace on both 
the northwestern and southern frontiers, the 
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possibility of English and Spanish involvement, 
and the necessity to create a military establish- 
ment to meet the threats. 

Between June and September 1789, Knox was 
besieged by a continual stream of pleas to protect 
the Ohio Valley frontier. Washington’s first of- 
ficial communication to Knox called his attention 
to the importance of the subject of Indian affairs 
in the south, fixing the pattern of operation be- 
tween the secretary and the President. ‘The en- 
closed papers relative to a treaty with the 
Cherokee Indians were put into my hands,” wrote 
Washington on forwarding them to Knox. “I un- 
derstand,” he continued, “that matters of this 
kind have hitherto been considered as belonging 
to the department of the Secretary of War to 
examine and report thereon.” Washington di- 
rected Knox to consider the problem and ‘‘make 
a summary report on the whole as soon as may 
be.’’° The President expected the secretary to 
study the issues and to propose solutions. More 
often than not, Knox’s proposals became policy. 

Knox produced for the President a series of 
reports that outlined the major areas of concern 
of the War Department in the new government. 
The first, on May 13, 1789, was a brief report to 
the President on the troops in service—some 840 


officers and men stationed largely along the 
northwestern frontier from the Miami River to 
Vincennes. The troops, Knox reported, were well 
supplied with rations and uniforms but were 
“greatly in arrears for pay.”” Also, he noted, the 
formation of the new government “will probably 
render it necessary for the Legislature to pass a 
law continuing the present establishment and 
confirming the officers.’”° With nothing further 
on the subject forthcoming from the executive, 
the Congress, on the last day of the session, 
adopted and federalized the force provided by 
the law of October 3, 1787—one regiment of 
infantry and a battalion of artillery. It was as if 
the legislators had awaited the leadership of the 
executive and failing that, did the only thing left 
to them. Regular troops were granted the same 
pay and allowances as before and made subject 
to the same rules and articles of war that had 
been in force since the Revolution. The President 
was authorized to call out the militia to protect 
the settlers against Indians. Clearly, the law was 
to serve only as a makeshift instrument until the 
executive determined the country’s real needs. 

Knox’s remaining reports dealt with Indian 
affairs—the first, “relative to the Wabash-Indi- 
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ans,” was submitted in June. It was followed 


One of the principal concerns in the early years of the Department of War was Indian affairs. This picture shows Fort Harmar 
in 1790, a critical year for the Washington administration's Indian policy. 
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the next month by a report on “the situation of 
the southern Indians.” As he analyzed the sit- 
uation along the Ohio for the President, Knox 
concluded that only a few tribes were causing 
the trouble, notably the Wabash group, who had 
refused to treat with the government. He argued 
that, if attacks against the Indians by the Ken- 
tuckians continued, even those tribes nominally 
at peace would soon be hostile. The government 
had two choices: raising an army and destroying 
the recalcitrant tribes or negotiating effective 
treaties with them. “The time has arrived when 
it is highly expedient, that a liberal system of 
justice should be adopted for the various Indian 
tribes within the limits of the United States,” he 
wrote. “The principle of the Indian right to the 
lands they possess being thus conceded, the dig- 
nity and interest of the nation will be advanced 
by making it the basis of the future administra- 
tion of justice towards the Indian tribes.”’” 

In August 1790, a visit to New York of the 
Creek leader, Alexander McGillivray, and a score 
of their chiefs and interpreters paved the way 
for a treaty and workable peace with that tribe— 
the most powerful in the southwest.* Two months 
later, in October, the President ordered Gover- 
nor Arthur St. Clair, in the northwest, to send 
feelers to the Indians along the Wabash to de- 
termine if they, too, might wish to end the con- 
flict. The government wanted peace, Washington 
wrote, but if the tribes ‘should continue their 
hostilities,” St. Clair and Brig. Gen. Josiah Har- 
mar, who commanded the army, were autho- 
rized to mobilize fifteen hundred militia from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia to operate against 
them. 

As historian Richard H. Kohn put it, “In late 
1789 the administration was tooling up to use 
force, but in its own mind avoiding war.” This, 
he argues, “was a two-headed, inconsistent, 
contradictory policy from the beginning, reflect- 
ing the President’s own uncertainty and the 
pressures which pulled the administration in op- 
posite directions.”’'® 

The same duality appeared on January 12, 1790, 
when, in proposing a new system for regulating 
Indian affairs, the administration also proposed 
adding another regiment of regular infantry. 
There was opposition—some from the fear of 
enlarging the regular establishment, some from 
concern for the cost, and some out of bias for 
the militia—and they succeeded in cutting the 
request in half, adding only a battalion. The new 
troops were to be enlisted for three years, the 
total number of men in service not to exceed 
1,216.1! 

At the same time, the administration bent its 
efforts toward the creation of an effective na- 
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Arthur St. Clair, governor of the Northwest Territory, was 
responsible for maintaining peace along the frontier. 


tional militia system.'* Knox, who was a persis- 
tent advocate of militia reform, had submitted a 
plan to Congress during the Revolution. Now, 
as secretary of war, he revised it in coordination 
with Washington and others and submitted it 
once more in 1790. This plan contemplated a 
“classed-militia” of three divisions: the ‘‘ad- 
vanced corps” of all men aged 18 to 20; a “main 
corps” of those 21 to 45; and a ‘‘reserves corps” 
of those 46 to 60. For Knox the advanced corps 
was the first object—an army of some thirty 
thousand ready for immediate mobilization. For 
thirty days each year the 18- and 19-year-olds 
(ten days for 20-year-olds) would attend training 
camps where they would learn military skills. 
At age 21 these men would pass into the main 
corps—a large pool of trained manpower that 
would be the bulwark of the nation’s defense. 
The plan was, in 1790, the culmination of na- 
tionalist thinking about the militia and was ex- 
pected to shape the state forces into more effective 
armies and then ensure such reforms by bring- 
ing the militia under federal supervision. 

But classing proved extremely unpopular, 
particularly in New England. Benjamin Lincoln 
wrote: 


Though it would make ours the strongest militia in 
the world, the people will not adopt it here, if I 
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know Massachusetts. The expense, pay of officers, 
no pay of men, the burden on masters, calling the 
youth indiscriminately, disfranchisement for a time 
in certain cases, officers excluded from actual ser- 
vice, subjection to a draft for a service of three 
years) etc., will be magnified here and damn the 
bill. 


Congress found difficulty in dealing effec- 
tively with the issue, and for months the bill 
languished in committee. Though events on the 
frontier later that year clearly showed the ne- 
cessity for militia reform, Congress disbanded 
without deciding the issue. This inaction con- 
vinced many of the futility of seeking militia re- 
form. 

Also in 1790, the government moved from New 
York to Philadelphia. There Knox established his 
offices temporarily in Carpenter’s Hall, then 
moved to adjacent New Hall (1791), and finally 
into a house on Norris Row at Fifth and Chest- 
nut Streets (1792). During this time, it was nec- 
essary to hire new clerks to replace those who 
had left and to add another to examine the claims 
to army bounty lands.'4 

In the midst of these changes, however, one 
thing remained constant—‘‘the uncommon 
pressure of business in the office.””° The draft- 
ing of bills, treaties, and appointments proved 
to be a heavy workload on the department, but 
in the way of all bureaucracy, an interoffice sys- 
tem developed that would function without 
troubling the top men. Thus John Stagg, now 
the War Department chief clerk, could write to 
Tobias Lear, the President’s secretary, and say 
that if he could “spare the report of the Secretary 
of War . . . it will assist me very much in pre- 
paring duplicate papers for the Senate.’’'® 

Between January and August 1790, the ad- 
ministration moved gradually but irrevocably to- 
ward the final decision to use force against the 
Indians north of the Ohio. That was the tenor 
of the advice from every quarter, and by May, 
as the season for campaigning drew near, Knox 
had become convinced of ‘‘the inefficacy of de- 
fensive operations.”!” Washington agreed, and 
on June 7 Knox issued the order to St. Clair and 
Harmar to plan an expedition.'* In late August, 
St. Clair presented his and Harmar’s plan to Knox 
and the President, who approved it. Now, long 
distances and poor communication left the gov- 
ernment no option but to await the results. 

In December 1790 dispatches from the frontier 
arrived announcing Harmar’s humiliating de- 
feat; his force simply would not stand and fight. 
A host of difficulties contributed to the disas- 
ter—poor planning, inadequate intelligence, and 
a faulty supply system were all underlying prob- 
lems—but the proximate cause of this debacle 
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was the undisciplined militia, who broke and 
ran. With militia reform problematical, it was 
now Clear to the administration that in the future 
they must rely on regulars or volunteers. Only 
in enforcing domestic tranquility was the militia 
an expedient force—and then only because 
Washington feared the consequences of using 
regulars against the people. 

Knox immediately began to plan a new ex- 
pedition. His thirty-five-page report to Wash- 
ington detailed the strategy and even the orders 
to the various commanders. This was to be a 
full-scale invasion north from Cincinnati with an 
army of three thousand men—an army so large 
and so powerful that it would overawe any com- 
bination of Indians. For manpower the admin- 
istration submitted two requests: First, it asked 
for another regiment of regulars that, after the 
attack had succeeded, would man new garrisons 
stretching from the Great Lakes to Georgia; and 
second, it asked for authority to accept levies of 
volunteers who would be enlisted for the du- 
ration of the campaign. The administration 
wanted nothing further to do with the militia in 
this arena. Volunteers would be raised who could 
be officered and controlled by the national gov- 
ernment. 

Congress was skeptical. Some doubted the ne- 
cessity of war, and others voiced concern about 
the preference for volunteers over militia. All 
disliked the high cost of the proposal. Skepti- 
cism, however, gave way in the face of new 
reports of hostilities on the frontier, and with 
opposition thus allayed the administration's plan 
passed easily. 

Knox then sprang into action. He approved a 
request of mounted Kentucky units, under 
Charles Scott, to strike at the Wabash Indian 
towns, and he authorized local western Virginia 
and Pennsylvania officials to mobilize their mi- 
litia to patrol the counties against Indian assault. 
Next, he laid out plans to recruit the new regi- 
ment. The army was now authorized up to a 
strength of two thousand men. Finally, on March 
21, 1791, he gave detailed instructions to Maj. 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair, the commanding general, 
and to Richard Butler, second in command, who 
was to command the volunteers. The secretary 
had discussed the plans with both men in person 
earlier but now the instructions had to be given 
in writing: the objectives, authority, and re- 
sponsibility were to be clear cut. Knox then ar- 
ranged for weekly communications between the 
government and Fort Washington and ordered 
St. Clair to keep the government regularly in- 
formed. 

Knox also appointed a quartermaster general 
in hopes that the supply system could be made 
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to work. But Samuel Hodgdon, who was se- 
lected for the office, did not have the ability 
needed to oversee this function. Shortages de- 
layed the new campaign from its inception, 
though partly because of a shortage of transport. 
But even the supplies that were issued were too 
often inadequate or deficient. St. Clair’s troops 
received both defective arms and defective pow- 
der. The tents, knapsacks, camp kettles, car- 
tridge boxes, and packsaddles that were issued 
were of poor quality. Moreover, the lack of proper 
inventories or inspections by many subordinate 
commanders meant that they and their superi- 
ors were unaware of the status of their own com- 
mands. Such haphazard arrangements made the 
upcoming campaign ripe for failure from the be- 
ginning. 

As preparations for the campaign continued, 
Knox and the administration made another ef- 
fort to negotiate, but the peace offensive, like 
the military campaign that would follow it, 
seemed doomed from the start. Still, the admin- 
istration was able to keep hostilities from spread- 
ing. The neutrality of the northern Six Nations 
and of the Cherokee was ensured through ne- 
gotiation that had isolated the Maumee and Wa- 
bash tribes. 


Knox pressed St. Clair to hurry, but the gen- 
eral was bedeviled by the inadequacies of the 
logistical system and troubled by Butler, who 
had not yet joined him with the levies. More- 
over, St. Clair himself was exhausted and ill. He 
finally began the march north in October. The 
end came just a month later on November 4. St. 
Clair’s army of over 1,400 was annihilated by 
some 1,000 Indians. Over 650 persons were killed, 
including Butler and some 35 other officers. 
Nearly 300 more were wounded. Among those 
killed were as many as 50 of the women camp 
followers and their children, who had accom- 
panied the columns.!? 

St. Clair’s defeat prompted a lengthy and of- 
ten bitter debate over the administration’s mil- 
itary policy. During the first years of Washington’s 
administration, the initiation of military policy 
had rested largely on the shoulders of Knox, 
though other heads of departments gave their 
opinions and all measures were coordinated and 
approved by the President. Now Knox’s influ- 
ence began to wane both with the President and 
with the Congress. The reaction to the break- 
down of the army supply services illustrates his 
loss of stature in the administration. After a House 
inquiry in March 1792, a bill was introduced into 


On November 4, 1791, near what is now Fort Wayne, Indiana, federal forces under the command of Arthur St. Clair suffered 
a devastating defeat by a confederation of Indian tribes led by Little Turtle. 
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the Senate authorizing the Treasury Department 
to take charge of many of the functions of the 
army supply system. An accountant to the War 
Department was created who would counter- 
sign with the secretary of war all monetary au- 
thorizations—salary, subsistence, recruiting, and 
contingent expenses. That accountant, how- 
ever, reported to Alexander Hamilton, the sec- 
retary of the treasury. That department would 
now not only issue funds but in effect let all 
contracts and handle all purchases. The change 
did introduce a formal system of accountability 
into the War Department, but it placed the op- 
eration of that system under Hamilton’s control 
at Treasury. Washington, who had become se- 
riously concerned about the management of mil- 
itary supplies, did nothing to shield his be- 
leaguered secretary of war. In fact, as prepar- 
ations for the next campaign got under way, he 
pointedly reminded Knox of his responsibilities. 


The supplies of an Army through so long and rug- 
ged a land transportation must, under the best 
management, be expensive; our attention, there- 
fore ought to be proportionate; and that I may form 
some ideas of the former I desire you would report 
to me the regulations which you have adopted for 
providing, forwarding, and issuing of them, and 
the mode of having them accounted for to the de- 
partt. of War. I have written to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for similar information on these points so 
far as any of them may come within the purview 
of his department.” 


The debate on the administration’s military 
policy, however, did not shake the administra- 
tion’s now fixed belief that only force would es- 
tablish a permanent peace north of the Ohio. 
The government did not question the need for 
attacking the tribes or establishing a fort in their 
midst on the Maumee. 

In January 1792 the administration reviewed 
for Congress the peace efforts of the preceding 
year and proposed yet a third campaign. This 
time Knox’s plan called for a total force in excess 
of five thousand men. To the existing army of 
two infantry regiments and an artillery battalion 
he would add two new regiments of infantry, 
one of riflemen, and a battalion of cavalry. Draw- 
ing on an earlier plan of organization proposed 
by Baron Frederic von Steuben, this army—the 
Legion of the United States—was to consist of 
four units or sublegions of about 1,280 men, each 
with its own integral cavalry and artillery, under 
a single command.*! These self-contained forces 
would be able to act either independently or in 
concert with each other. 
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At the same time, Knox and Washington re- 
organized the army’s leadership.” For St. Clair’s 
replacement Washington and Knox wanted a 
senior officer from the Revolution. They nar- 
rowed the choices to Henry Lee, James Wilk- 
inson, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Daniel 
Morgan, and Anthony Wayne. To select too ju- 
nior an officer might forfeit the service of some 
worthy veterans who would not serve under a 
former subordinate. Of those under considera- 
tion, Morgan and Wayne were senior, each hav- 
ing served regularly as general officer during the 
Revolution. Of the two, Wayne was clearly the 
better choice. Though Washington considered 
him “vain” and “liable to be drawn into scrapes— 
brave and nothing else,” Jefferson recalled the 
President saying—Wayne had the mind and ex- 
perience for a major independent command and 
was ultimately selected.” In retrospect, this ap- 
pointment was arguably the best made by the 
administration in or out of the military. Wayne’s 
second in command was to be James Wilkinson. 

While Wayne collected and drilled his army 
at Pittsburgh, the secretary of war made yet an- 
other attempt to negotiate with the various tribes. 
Until September 1793, peace negotiations ruled 


After St. Clair’s defeat, Congress gave Hamilton's Treasury 
Department authority over military expenses. 
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out any offensive action. In the meantime, Sec- 
retary Knox made a concerted effort to ensure 
that the army was properly supplied. He or- 
dered a thorough inspection of clothing and mil- 
itary stores destined for the frontier, but the new 
system of supply was not yet perfected. Ham- 
ilton seemed to interfere at every level, bypass- 
ing both Knox and Wayne on occasion. The failure 
of the two departments to cooperate brought the 
system to a near halt.?4 

Wayne and his legion finally took the field in 
October, but the general decided against a win- 
ter campaign and instead build an encampment 
that he called Fort Green Ville, where he con- 
tinued to drill and train his force. When con- 
tractors failed to deliver supplies as required, he 
threatened them with forfeiture of their bond, 
but he did not wait for the situation to deteri- 
orate further. He detached seven hundred troops 
under Wilkinson, along with the ox teams and 
pack horses of the quartermaster, to help the 
contractors bring forward the required rations.” 

Wayne remained at Fort Green Ville until late 
July 1794, when a combined force of his legion 
and over fifteen thousand mounted Kentucky 
Volunteers marched against the Indians along 
the Maumee. Three weeks later, on August 20, 
Wayne met the enemy at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. After an initial charge by the Kentucky 
Volunteers, Wayne ordered all the men to dis- 
mount, and all troops charged the enemy. In the 
limited visibility of the thick undergrowth, the 
Indians were routed by Wayne’s relentless bay- 
onet attack. In that moment, the power of the 
Indians in the region was once and for all bro- 
ken. 

The victory at Fallen Timbers demonstrated 
the ability of the new government under the 
Constitution—and of the War Department—to 
field and support an effective army. This was a 
feat that had proven impossible under the Con- 
federation. The government had yet to prove, 
however, that it could, or would, meet a do- 
mestic challenge and compel observance of the 
nation’s laws. This was to be the next test of the 
new government and of its executive. 

In 1794, while Wayne had been occupied on 
the frontier, two crises—one in foreign affairs 
and one in the domestic arena—captured the 
attention of the administration. In the face of 
war between England and France, the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of Neutrality of April 22, 
1793, had forbidden American citizens from ac- 
tive participation on the side of either belliger- 
ent. Nonetheless, the French minister, Citizen 
Edmond Genét, had brought the United States 
to the verge of war by commissioning privateers 
to operate against British vessels along the 
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American coast—a direct violation of the na- 
tion’s proclaimed neutrality. Since there was no 
separate agency under the new government for 
jurisdiction over maritime affairs, most of the 
burden of responding to the Genét affair fell to 
the secretary of war. Knox informed the gov- 
ernors of the coastal states that, by order of the 
President, no privateer of either belligerent fit- 
ted out in United States ports was to have asy- 
lum and that any prizes they might bring in were 
to be seized.*° By mutual consent of the whole 
cabinet, the responsibility to cause the states to 
enforce this aspect of the President’s neutrality 
measures rested upon the secretary of war. 

For a time, war with England seemed almost 
unavoidable, but with the nation’s small army 
facing the Indians of the Northwest, the admin- 
istration exerted every effort to avoid further 
provocation. Still, they could not avoid the dan- 
gerous implications of such a war; in addition 
to the problems with the militia and the dispo- 
sition of the regulars, the young nation had no 
navy and no coastal defenses. The secretary of 
war now directed his attention to these two con- 
cerns. 

The navy he sought was authorized by the 
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Gen. Anthony Wayne replaced St. Clair as head of the army 
and won a decisive victory at the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 
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The USS Constellation was one of the first six frigates to be fitted out for the U.S. Navy under the Naval Act of 1794. 
As secretary of war, Knox was also responsible for building up the young nation’s coastal defenses. 


Naval Act of March 27, 1794. It provided for the 
purchase, equipping, and employment of six 
frigates—four to carry forty-four guns and two 
of thirty-six guns each. Under Knox’s direction, 
the keels of these six vessels were laid: the Con- 
stitution, the President, the United States, the Ches- 
apeake, the Constellation, and the Congress. Five 
ports were designated at which to construct them: 
Norfolk, Baltimore, New York, Boston, and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Naval construc- 
tors were appointed to oversee the building of 
each ship, and a special clerk was added to the 
War Department to handle the additional duties, 
bringing the staff to nine: a chief clerk, seven 
clerks, and a messenger. Hitherto the secretary 
of war’s naval duties had dealt chiefly with the 
control of privateering; now he would head a 
true navy. 

Closely linked with these new naval forces in 
defending the nation were coastal fortifications. 
Knox at first believed that authority in this area 
should reside with the governors of the coastal 
states; but by 1794 it was obvious that the gov- 
ernors had neither the means nor the will to 
undertake such an effort. Moreover, the task 
was truly national in scope, and it was essential 
to set priorities for the work, for at best only a 
few cities and harbors could be protected. 
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Knox proposed, and on May 9, 1794, Congress 
approved, the raising and organizing of a corps 
of artillerists and engineers. This organization 
would first superintend and construct the new 
coastal fortifications and then garrison them. 
Recognizing that American officers were defi- 
cient in engineering skills, the act directed the 
secretary of war to provide all necessary books, 
instruments, and apparatus necessary to train 
them. The act further provided that two cadets 
be attached to each company of the new corps 
as apprentice officers who would earn commis- 
sions by learning their duties on active service. 

Until 1794 Knox and his staff had focused their 
attention inward—on Indian affairs and on a 
military establishment to deal with them. Amer- 
ica’s first crisis in foreign affairs forced the War 
Department to also focus attention on those as- 
pects of defense that looked outward. 

The second crisis of 1794 was of a domestic 
nature and stemmed from resistance to the ex- 
cise on whiskey that had been passed in 1791. 
That rebellion, which erupted in July 1794 in 
western Pennsylvania, seemed to present the 
administration with a clear-cut case for coercive 
action. The President, however, had to consider 
the dangers in a policy of immediate military 
suppression. Knox proposed a military solution: 
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raise twelve thousand men immediately, a “‘su- 
per abundant” force to disabuse the insurgents 
of success and to demonstrate the power of the 
government to execute the laws.”” Hamilton took 
the same tack. 

By early August the President had decided 
upon a course of action. Issue a preliminary call 
for militia, he concluded, and at the same time 
urge the rebels to comply with the law. If that 
failed, he would march against the insurgents. 
On August 7, 1794, the administration issued a 
proclamation ordering the rebels to disperse and 
stating the government's intention to intercede. 
The same day, Knox wrote the governors of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia to 
alert their troops. 

Also in August, Washington sent commis- 
sioners to assess the situation in the western 
counties, but barely two days after arriving, they 
sent a hasty message recommending immediate 
mobilization. Later reports, though sometimes 
optimistic about the prospects of a peaceful set- 
tlement, continued to insist that at least a show 
of force would be required. When the more 
peaceful overtures failed, the President, on Sep- 
tember 9, ordered the militia to march to its ren- 
dezvous in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The one 
decision left was whether or not to order the 
assembled troops over the mountains and into 
western Pennsylvania. 

In the midst of all this, Secretary of War Knox 
departed Philadelphia for Massachusetts. Knox 
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was in the process of building a home in Thom- 
aston, Maine, and had long postponed a visit to 
inspect the progress. His personal financial af- 
fairs prompted him to act at this moment in spite 
of the growing concern over the situation in 
western Pennsylvania. In his request for a six- 
week leave of absence, Knox informed the Pres- 
ident that further delay might result in “per- 
manent pecuniary ruin.’”’”8 With Washington’s 
approval he departed, anticipating a return late 
in September. That time came and went with no 
word. The President then wrote admonishing 
him for his tardiness. ‘Under the circumstances 
which exist,” wrote Washington as he prepared 
to depart for Carlisle, ‘‘to exceed your proposed 
time of absence so long, is to be regretted. But 
hearing nothing from you for a considerable time 
has given alarm, lest some untoward accident 
may have been the cause of it.’””” Upon receiving 
that message, Knox sent off a quick reply offer- 
ing to join him in Carlisle. Washington’s re- 
sponse contained a decided note of coldness. “It 
would have given me pleasure,” the President 
wrote, ‘‘to have had you with me on my present 
tour, and advantages might have resulted from 
it, if your return, in time would have allowed 
it. It is now too late.’’*° Within weeks the re- 
bellion was ended. 

For the War Department, whose role had been 
largely ancillary, the most significant outcome 
of the Whiskey Rebellion was Knox’s decision 
to retire to private life. If there had been any 


Knox’s occupation with the building of his home in Thomaston, Maine, during the unfolding of the Whiskey Rebellion led 
to cool relations with Washington, who admonished Knox for not being ready to perform his duties. 
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This is the first page of a treaty between the United States and the Cherokee Nation signed January 21, 1795, by Henry 
Knox, Edmund Randolph (the secretary of state), and George Washington. 


question in his mind, the brusque note from 
Washington helped him decide his course.*! Ear- 
lier Knox had remarked on the pressures of his 
office, ‘The new corps of artillery, the frigates, 
the fortifications—all new business added to my 
former employments . . . obscure my prospect 
of getting away... . I therefore must stay until 
the storm shall have passed.””*? That storm had 
now subsided, and in late December Knox re- 
signed his office and left for his home in Thom- 
aston. 

Knox’s term as secretary of war had encom- 
passed several important milestones in the de- 
velopment of that office and of the military 
establishment more broadly. The first was the 
granting of clear military powers to the federal 
government in the new Constitution. Second was 
the decision in 1792 by the administration to 
abandon the use of militia and to fight the Indian 
war with regulars. That policy was fixed by the 
acquiescence of Congress, which now approved 
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a military establishment of over five thousand 
regulars. Finally, the creation of the Corps of 
Artillerists and Engineers and the initiation of a 
program of seacoast fortification in 1794 pro- 
vided a continuing role for an army of regulars 
in the scheme of national defense. Thus began 
the transformation of the military establishment 
and of the War Department. From an office whose 
role had been limited largely to recommending 
policy and coordinating the activities of the state 
militias, the new Department of War eventually 
took on the added responsibility of raising and 
maintaining a permanent army. Ahead lay de- 
bates over the propriety of such an establish- 
ment, vociferous Republican opposition, and 
then, with the Republicans in power, an accom- 
modation that included a political reformation 
of that establishment.* Nevertheless, the first 
years of the War Department revealed the path 
that the new federal government would con- 
tinue to follow in its military policy.* O 
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Agents of Federalism: 
US. Marshals, 1789-1797 


By Frederick S. Calhoun 


nited States marshals trace their origin to the sea. 
The Judiciary Act of September 24, 1789, created 
the federal judicial system for the newly organized 
United States government. The act was modeled 
on the colonial vice-admiralty courts originally es- 
tablished by England in 1697. Admiralty courts heard 
cases involving the laws of the sea, the British trade 
and revenue acts, and the disputes among men of the sea. The courts 
relied on marshals to enforce their judgments. During the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Second Continental Congress encouraged the cre- 
ation of similar admiralty courts among its member states, reserving 
to itself appellate jurisdiction over cases heard in these tribunals. ! 

When the first United States Congress designed the federal court 
system for the new nation, it essentially borrowed the organization 
and structure of the colonial and wartime admiralty courts, broadened 
their jurisdiction, and added a clearer definition of the appeals pro- 
cedures. Unlike the courts within each state and local area, the vice- 
admiralty courts extended throughout the colonies and applied a na- 
tional system of laws that transcended the particular whims of local 
voters, judges, and sheriffs. These national courts were extremely 
useful models for the federal structure aborning in 1789.2 

Included in the borrowing was an office that went by the title 
“United States Marshal.” 

The marshals enforced the laws of the new nation and executed 
the orders of the federal courts. More than that, they also provided 
the new federal government with a regional organization that readily 
lent itself to the demands of governing a people fiercely proud of its 
newly gained independence. When the Founding Fathers crafted the 
Constitution that steamy Philadelphia summer of 1787, they over- 
looked the need for a regional administrative structure. The three 
branches defined by the Constitution were each located at the national 
capital; there simply was no facility to administer the laws, rules, and 
regulations across the disparate states and territories. 

The new government was limited in its ability to impose itself on 
the nation. The attorney general had no Department of Justice until 
1870. Indeed, his post was considered a part-time position. Similarly, 
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U.S. attorneys and judges were expected to fo- 
cus on the law; revenue agents were required to 
collect the government's due. The secretary of 
state was given much of the authority to ad- 
minister the government nationwide, but he had 
no one to call on save the marshals. By hap- 
penstance and necessity, the marshals became 
the government's local agents of federalism. 


The Judiciary Act of 1789 


Invited by Article III, section 1, of the newly 
ratified Constitution to “ordain and establish” a 
court structure for the new national govern- 
ment, the first Senate moved quickly to the task. 
Senate bill number one of the first session of the 
First Congress became, after lengthy and heated 
debate, the Judiciary Act of September 24, 1789. 
The act provided a charter for the federal judicial 
system by specifying the jurisdiction and pow- 
ers of the district and circuit courts, and the au- 
thority and responsibility of the attorney general, 
federal judges, district attorneys, court clerks, 
U.S. marshals, and deputy U.S. marshals. The 
debate over the judiciary was immediately em- 
broiled in a bitter contest between the Federal- 
ists, who wanted a strong federal government, 
and the Antifederalists, who jealously guarded 
the rights of the states. 

The result was a typically American compro- 
mise. The Federalists stymied an Antifederalist 
motion to limit the district courts’ jurisdiction to 
admiralty and maritime cases only. The Anti- 
federalists succeeded in limiting the appellate 
review to issues of law, excluding questions of 
fact. The general focus of the amendments was 
to limit the powers of the federal government 
over the rights of the states yet to leave the na- 
tional government strong enough to conduct its 
business. As Charles Warren concluded in his 
legislative history of the act, its final form ‘was 
a compromise measure so framed as to secure 
the votes of those who, while willing to see the 
experiment of a Federal Constitution tried, were 
insistent that the Federal Courts should be given 
the minimum powers and jurisdiction.’ 

The final form of the act satisfied neither side. 
It established a clumsy, inefficient system. As 
soon as the act passed, Congress directed the 
attorney general to report on ways to improve 
it. When he submitted his views, Congress ig- 
nored his suggestions. Yet the judicial system's 
very clumsiness served it well in successfully 
achieving its contradictory purposes to exert fed- 
eral authority while protecting the rights of the 
states and the freedoms of individual citizens. 

The Senate approved the bill on July 17, 1789, 
by a vote of fourteen to six. The House of Rep- 
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resentatives took up consideration of the bill three 
days later, but its attention was diverted for al- 
most six weeks because of the debates over the 
first twelve amendments to the Constitution. 
Eventually the House suggested at least fifty- 
two amendments to the judiciary bill. Most of 
the changes were minor. All but five were ac- 
cepted by the Senate. On September 21 Con- 
gress approved the Judiciary Act, and President 
Washington signed it into law on September 24.4 

The Judiciary Act of 1789 allowed the Supreme 
Court a chief justice and five associate justices. 
The act created thirteen district courts, one for 
each of the eleven states then in the Union, plus 
one each for the territory of Kentucky and the 
district of Maine, which at that time still be- 
longed to Massachusetts. In addition, three cir- 
cuit courts, each composed of two Supreme Court 
justices and a district judge, were established to 
hear civil suits when the disputed matter ex- 
ceeded five hundred dollars, all criminal cases, 
and appeals from the district courts. The scope 
and jurisdiction of the courts was established, 
its process and procedures defined, and the terms 
of court scheduled. The act, which ran to thirty- 
five sections, defined a court system for the new 
nation. 

The Judiciary Act charged the U.S. marshals 
to attend to the federal courts when sitting in 
their districts and to execute all lawful precepts 
(written orders) issued under the authority of 
the United States. To carry out these broad re- 
sponsibilities, the marshals were empowered to 
hire deputies and “to command all necessary 
assistance in the execution of his Duty” by rais- 
ing posses from among the local citizenry. Rather 
than a salary, the marshals were paid a set fee 
for each of their various duties. Their oath of 
office bound them to an honest accounting of 
themselves, but since the marshals handled the 
money for the courts, they were also required 
to post a twenty-thousand-dollar bond as sur- 
ety. 
To a remarkable extent, the sections of the 
Judiciary Act pertaining to the marshals escaped 
the amendments of the bill’s opponents. The 
sections of the bill dealing with the other official 
positions created by the act were amended. For 
example, the original bill called on each district 
court to appoint a ‘“meet person learned in the 
law, to act as Attorney of the United States in 
such district.” Similarly, the original bill as- 
signed the justices of the Supreme Court the task 
of selecting ‘‘a meet person learned in the law 
to act as Attorney General for the United States.” 
As finally passed, the Judiciary Act was silent 
on designating who would appoint the district 
attorneys and the attorney general. President 
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Washington quickly filled the void. He was ready 
with a list of nominees on September 26. 

The marshals escaped the amendments for two 
principal reasons. First, the need for some kind 
of enforcement authority was generally ac- 
cepted, even by the Antifederalists. It would have 
made no sense to pass laws without provision 
for their enforcement. The Judiciary Act as- 
signed this task to the marshals. The act in- 
structed the marshal of each district “to execute 
throughout the District, all lawful precepts di- 
rected to him, and issued under the authority 
of the United States.” The language of the as- 
signment was so broadly written that few could 
find reason to challenge it.° 

Second, the marshals occupied a subordinate 
role within the legal system then being devised. 
By restricting the power and authority of the 
courts, judges, and federal laws, the Antifed- 
eralists were at the same time limiting the au- 
thority of the marshals. The marshals were 
empowered only to enforce court decisions, fed- 
eral laws, and the orders of the President. If 
these were strictly defined, then the enforce- 
ment power of the marshal would be limited. In 
addition, the marshals were the only officials 
created by the act with a time limit imposed on 
their terms of office. Unlike the attorneys, the 
marshals served four-year terms, ‘‘removable 
from office at pleasure.” Although their terms 
could be renewed indefinitely, they could also 
be fired at any time. Their reappointment was 
dependent on the concurrence of the Senate. 
U.S. attorneys were not put under a similar re- 
striction for thirty years. 


Presidential Precepts 


Immediately after President Washington ap- 
pointed the first marshals, he placed them under 
the administrative supervision of the secretary 
of state. It was a logical delegation, given the 
way in which the federal government was orig- 
inally organized. Quite simply, there was no one 
else. The attorney general’s role within the ad- 
ministration was severely limited. The occupant 
was merely the government’s attorney, paid on 
retainer and expected to have other clients. His 
principal responsibilities were to provide legal 
opinions to the President and heads of depart- 
ments and to represent the government before 
the Supreme Court. Between 1789 and 1853 the 
attorney general had little say in the adminis- 
tration of the federal government. Thus, he had 
little control over the marshals and attorneys. 

This job fell to the secretary of state, whose 
domestic responsibilities were quite extensive in 
the 1790s. ‘“Generally,’’ one historian has writ- 
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Timothy Pickering served as postmaster-general, secretary 
of war, and secretary of state under George Washington. 


ten, ‘all functions not related to finances or mil- 
itary and naval affairs were placed under the 
Secretary of State.”” The secretary “handled cor- 
respondence with state governors, administered 
territorial governments, and directed federal 
marshals and district attorneys.” Fortunately for 
the secretary of state, his one clerk, and his mes- 
senger, the foreign affairs of the United States 
were conducted at a fairly minimal level. Nor 
did the domestic duties that devolved on the 
office prove onerous. Thomas Jefferson, the first 
secretary of state, had plenty of time for frequent 
vacations at Monticello.® 

In supervising the work of the marshals, Jef- 
ferson and his successors provided general pol- 
icy instructions and, occasionally, specific 
directions. In February 1797, Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering, for example, asked Marshal 
David Meade Randolph of Virginia to hurry to 
Norfolk and arrest five men who were hiding 
aboard the French frigate Medusa. The men were 
wanted for the murder of Captain Andrew Pey- 
ton, late master of the brig James out of Phila- 
delphia. Pickering added that once Randolph 
had the men in his custody, he should take them 
before a district court for examination. Unfor- 
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Edmund Randolph succeeded Jefferson as secretary of state 
and as such supervised the activities of the marshals. 


tunately, Randolph arrived in Norfolk too late; 
the five men had made their escape. Nonethe- 
less, Pickering’s detailed instructions to Marshal 
Randolph illustrates the coordinating role within 
federal law enforcement that the secretary of state 
played during this period.’ 

The various secretaries of state relied on the 
district marshals for more than the capture of 
fugitives and outlaws. One of the secretary’s du- 
ties was the promulgation of laws and procla- 
mations. Unfortunately, the Department of State 
had no nationwide structure to handle that duty. 
Quite simply, Jefferson and his successors had 
no personnel available at the local level to do 
the actual distribution of the material. They turned 
to the marshals to handle these administrative 
tasks. Dispersed throughout the country and well 
established within their communities, the indi- 
vidual marshals of each district were a perfect 
choice for the task. In general, the men Wash- 
ington had selected as marshals tended to be 
community leaders who were intimate with the 
affairs of their states. They had extensive con- 
nections and thus were properly placed to rep- 
resent the federal government at the local level.® 
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Throughout the 1790s and into the nineteenth 
century, U.S. marshals conducted a considera- 
ble amount of the federal government's business 
at the local level. In 1795 Secretary of State Ed- 
mund Randolph, the former attorney general, 
asked the marshals to distribute proclamations 
of thanksgiving issued by the President. Simi- 
larly, Randolph's successor, Timothy Pickering, 
relied on the marshals to summon congressmen 
and senators back to Philadelphia for special ses- 
sions of Congress. Pickering also called on the 
marshals to distribute circular letters to the clerks 
of the courts of record in their districts and to 
publish changes in the laws regulating the open- 
ing date of the courts. The marshal whose dis- 
trict encompassed the nation’s capital was given 
the additional job of maintaining the lists of for- 
eign residents and their servants who enjoyed 
diplomatic immunity. Since these individuals 
could not be summoned into court, the marshal 
who performed the summoning needed to know 
who they were.” 

As a result of these duties, as well as the ad- 
ministrative work they performed for the courts, 
the marshals of this and later periods did not 
consider themselves law enforcement officials. 
That description seemed more suited to the U.S. 
attorneys. Instead, the marshals saw themselves 
as administrators and executors. Marshal James 
Prince of Massachusetts, for example, described 
himself in 1812 as the “Executive Civil Officer 
of the Nation within this District.’’ Prince’s pre- 
decessors and successors would have readily ac- 
cepted the title.'° 


Congressional Precepts 


During the 1790s Congress required the mar- 
shals to perform various duties that lay well out- 
side the judicial sphere. The most important of 
these was the national census. The Constitution 
specified a census every ten years, but it made 
no mention of who should conduct it. On March 
1, 1790, Congress passed ‘’An Act providing for 
the enumeration of the Inhabitants of the United 
States’’ making the marshals responsible for co- 
ordinating the count. Once again, the marshals 
were the logical choice because of their positions 
across the country. 

Each marshal divided his district into specific 
sections and hired ‘‘Assistant Marshals” to take 
the count within each division. The title of as- 
sistant was used to distinguish the enumerators 
from deputy marshals. The assistant marshals 
traveled from house to house, town to town, 
counting all the inhabitants of each household 
except those Indians who paid no taxes. The 
assistants distinguished in their returns free per- 
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sons from slaves, males from females, whites 
from blacks, and those over sixteen from those 
under sixteen. Some marshals added informa- 
tion on the occupation of the head of the house- 
hold, but that was not requested by Congress. 

For this tedious work the assistants received 
a small fee based on a sliding scale according to 
the population density of his section. The rate 
was one dollar for every one hundred and fifty 
people in the country and one dollar for every 
three hundred people in cities or towns with 
more than five thousand people. If the popu- 
lation was especially dispersed, as it was, for 
example, in Maine, the assistant was allowed up 
to one dollar for every fifty people, provided the 
marshal and the local district judge agreed to 
such an exorbitant rate. The assistants earned 
an additional two dollars for every handwritten 
copy of the returns. No less than two copies 
were required by the act, one to be sent to the 
capital and one to be lodged with the clerk of 
the district court for local inspection. Each as- 
sistant had to provide his own pen and paper. 

Each marshal supervised his assistants to make 
sure they made their returns promptly and in 
good order. On occasion, the marshals had dif- 
ficulty keeping the assistants to the task. Mar- 
shal Andrew Moore of Virginia eventually gave 
up on his assistant in Norfolk County during 
the 1810 census. Secretary of State James Mon- 
roe promptly sent back the incomplete returns 
submitted by Moore with instructions to hire as 
many assistants as he needed but to get the count. 
“It is hoped,’ Monroe cautioned, “that you will 
not fail to accomplish this important objective, 
as a failure might be of essential injury to the 
state, and would on other considerations, afford 
real cause of regret.””!! 

Once the individual returns came to the mar- 
shal, he compiled them into a single volume 
listing the inhabitants of his district. One copy 
of the complete return was filed with the district 
clerk. The second copy was sent to the Presi- 
dent, who then transmitted the complete na- 
tional census to Congress. For the first census, 
the marshals received varying amounts of money, 
depending on the population of their districts. 
William Peck of Rhode Island, for instance, re- 
ceived one hundred dollars, and Edward Car- 
rington of Virginia got five hundred. !? 

President Washington delegated the respon- 
sibility for coordinating the census to Secretary 
of State Thomas Jefferson. Since Jefferson had 
not yet returned from France, where he had been 
the American minister, Washington’s personal 
secretary, Tobias Lear, issued the instructions in 
Jefferson’s name in a circular letter to all mar- 
shals on March 5, 1790. The law originally al- 
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lowed nine months for the count, but it was later 
extended because of difficulties encountered by 
the marshals and their assistants. Finally, on Oc- 
tober 27, 1791, Washington sent the completed 
tally to Congress. The census totaled 3,929,214 
free people in the United States.!° 

The results surprised many people. They ex- 
pected the population to be considerably larger. 
One compiler of census information noted that 
the “census was supposed by many to be in- 
accurate, and the assumed error was imputed, 
I know not on what evidence, to the popular 
notion that the people were counted for the pur- 
pose of being taxed, and that not a few had, on 
this account, understated to the deputy mar- 
shals the number of persons in their families.” 
Jefferson, whenever he distributed copies of the 
published results to American ministers and 
consuls abroad, added a warning that the num- 
bers were far too low. He even went so far as 
to add in red ink his own estimates of what the 
totals should be. Later censuses, however, ul- 
timately proved that the marshals, not Jefferson, 
were closer to the actual number of people in 
their tallies." 

Based on the marshals’ returns, Congress ap- 
portioned the representation in the House of 
Representatives. Government officials also found 
the census a useful source of information. In 
1793 Postmaster General Timothy Pickering asked 
for a copy of the returns to use in determining 
where to build new postal roads. At least one 
U.S. marshal, Clement Biddle of Pennsylvania, 
put his work on the census to his own purposes 
by publishing a business directory for Philadel- 
phia. Later censuses required the marshals to 
collect additional information, such as the num- 
ber and type of factories in their districts, the 
number of males of military age, and other sta- 
tistics that Congress and the President found 
helpful in governing the country. The marshals 
continued to conduct the census through 1870, 
after which the newly created Bureau of the Cen- 
sus took over the task.!° 

Other laws passed by Congress during this 
period imposed additional administrative duties 
on the marshals. In 1798 Congress made the 
marshals responsible for registering all enemy 
aliens in time of war. In cooperation with the 
district U.S. attorney, the marshals gained in- 
creased law enforcement administrative respon- 
sibilities, such as dealing with foreign vessels in 
American ports, handling and housing prison- 
ers, contracting with local sheriffs for jail space, 
and selling condemned ships and goods. Later, 
in 1809, after Congress repealed the much-hated 
whiskey tax and abolished the sundry tax col- 
lector posts, U.S. marshals assumed responsi- 
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bility for collecting the delinquent taxes.'® 
These additional duties complemented the or- 
ders of the President in establishing the various 
marshals as a regional organization for the fed- 
eral government. This structure, created hap- 
hazardly by Congress and the executive, operated 
independently of the court system, though it 
depended entirely on the same group of men 
upon whom the federal courts, too, depended: 
United States marshals and their deputies. 


Judicial Precepts 


Despite the growing number of jobs assigned 
the marshals by the President and the Congress, 
their most important duty was to support the 
federal courts. They were the administrative and 
disbursing officers of the courts; the officials who 
made the arrangements to hold court and pay 
its bills and fees. The marshals attended court 
to ensure that the proceedings functioned 
smoothly, the bills were paid, and the necessary 
participants were present. They were, in effect, 
the business managers of their districts. 

Each marshal arranged for a place to hold court 
and to house its prisoners. Since court was held 
at various places throughout a district during the 
course of a year, this required considerable travel 
and administrative work. The federal govern- 
ment owned no courthouses until after the Civil 
War. The marshals, consequently, were respon- 
sible for leasing the local courtrooms, taverns, 
or meeting rooms where court was held. The 
marshals also paid the fees, travel, and other 
expenses of the U.S. attorneys, court clerks, ju- 
rors, and witnesses. In addition, the marshals 
hired the criers to open court and the bailiffs to 
officiate, each of whom received fifty cents a 
day.!” 

The marshals also served as the liaison be- 
tween the executive and judicial branches of 
government. They were responsible for account- 
ing for the courts’ expenditures to the first aud- 
itor of the treasury. Since the marshals handled 
the court’s funds, the Judiciary Act of 1789 re- 
quired each nominee to post a twenty-thousand- 
dollar bond before taking the oath of office. Nor- 
mally, the candidate asked local businessmen 
and friends to pledge portions of the total. These 
bondsmen were financially liable for any mis- 
takes or malfeasance of the marshal or his de- 
puties, a risk that put considerable strain on most 
friendships. Since the marshal’s bond also cov- 
ered his deputies, the marshals were given es- 
sentially unrestricted authority to hire their own 
deputies. 

Each marshal earned five dollars for each day 
he attended court. Since the courts during the 
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early 1790s met infrequently at best, the amount 
accrued was small. Marshal John Skinner of North 
Carolina received ten dollars for the two days 
court met during the October 1790 term. He was 
paid another ten dollars for the November term 
but only five dollars for the single day court was 
in session in January 1791. Skinner's colleague 
in New Jersey, Thomas Lowry, fared little better. 
He attended one-day sessions of court during 
the November 1789 and February, April, May, 
August, October, and November 1790 terms. The 
April 1791 term, perhaps because court had not 
met for four months, was busy for an unheard 
of twelve days, but the May term returned to 
normal with a two-day session. !® 

In 1793 the marshals were given a regular ad- 
vance of two hundred dollars a year, paid in two 
equal installments, to cover ‘incidental ex- 
penses,” primarily those jobs not covered by 
fees. Eventually, this two hundred dollars evolved 
into a salary. The marshals also made whatever 
fees they earned by personally serving the pro- 
cess of the courts and by taking a percentage of 
the fees earned by their deputies. The deputies 
were entitled to no more than three-fourths of 
the fees they earned serving process, making 
arrests, and performing other duties. The other 
fourth (or more) went to the marshals and to 
cover some of the expenses of the courts. Each 
marshal could make private arrangements with 
his deputies to receive higher percentages of the 
deputy’s fees.'? 

To forestall anyone from falsifying his ac- 
counts or embezzling the government's money, 
the Treasury Department required each marshal 
to swear to his accounts in open court and to 
obtain the signed approval of the district judge. 
When the accounts arrived at the capital, they 
were closely scrutinized by treasury auditors. If 
they suspected a marshal of cheating on his ac- 
counts, the Treasury Department instructed the 
local U.S. attorney to investigate and, if war- 
ranted, to prosecute the wayward marshal for 
embezzlement or perjury. By this procedure, the 
government established local checks on the con- 
duct of the marshal through the judges and U.S. 
attorneys. The marshal played a counterbalanc- 
ing role in cases of suspicion against a judge or 
attorney. 

The lack of business in the courts, combined 
with the pittance the marshals and their depu- 
ties received as fees, made the job of marshal a 
poor way to make a living. Indeed, few people 
expected the courts to be particularly active. “How 
beneficial this office may be,”” George Washing- 
ton observed in 1791, “I know nc.. At present, 
the mere emoluments of it can not be, I should 
suppose, an object; but as a step, it may be de- 
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This index to petitioners to the House of Representatives shows the name of Aquila Giles, a marshal who 
expressed his respect for the responsibilities of the job but lamented its meager pecuniary rewards. 
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sired by such as having nothing better in pros- 
pect.” Alexander Hamilton called the office of 
marshal “a troublesome and unprofitable place,” 
an opinion shared by many marshals.” 

Many applicants saw the office as an honorary 
position. When the job first came open in North 
Carolina in 1790, Hugh Williamson suggested to 
President Washington the appointment of John 
Skinner. ‘The Office of Marshal would probably 
be the more acceptable to Mr. Skinner,” Wil- 
liamson advised, ‘from the Idea that it is con- 
sidered as being honourable rather than 
profitable. He is very independent in his circum- 
stances.” After serving five years as marshal of 
New York, Aquila Giles described the position 
to President John Adams as “an office of con- 
siderable responsibility, but of little emolu- 
ment.”’ He kept the job, he explained, in the 
hope that a better paying position would soon 
become available.! 

Deputy marshals also suffered financial hard- 
ships because of the lack of business in the fed- 
eral courts. Deputy John C. Barrett, for example, 
described to Marshal Joseph Scott of Virginia the 
work of the court in Norfolk during the summer 
of 1801. “I am disposed to think that the busi- 
ness in this court will turn out very inferior to 
my expectations,” he observed, “‘for, since I first 
left this place until now, there has eminated from 
the office no business of any kind.” A year later, 
in November 1802, Barrett repeated the com- 
plaint: ‘‘Business in our line in this place, is un- 
usually dull.” 

It took many years for the business of the courts 
to increase. On January 18, 1802, Judge Henry 
Innes of Kentucky provided Secretary of State 
James Madison with information on the number 
of cases heard in his court from March 1790 to 
March 1801. Only 870 cases were heard during 
the entire decade, the majority of which were 
tried during the period 1798-1801. Although the 
business of the courts in other districts was not 
so well recorded, it is doubtful that any were 
considerably busier than Kentucky.” 

Some efforts were made to ease the financial 
hardships imposed on the marshals and their 
deputies by this lack of business. They proved 
largely ineffectual. As early as 1790, Congress 
asked Attorney General Edmund Randolph to 
examine the functioning of the judiciary and 
suggest reforms to the Judiciary Act. Randolph 
urged, among other measures, that court clerks 
and marshals be allowed higher earnings. “Their 
posts now produce mere trifles,” he informed 
Congress, which ignored his suggestion.” 

Nevertheless, the lack of business and the ad- 
ministrative nature of the work disguised an- 
other aspect of the job of marshal that held true 
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over the next two centuries—its danger. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1794, Marshal Robert Forsyth of Georgia 
went to serve a civil summons on Mr. Beverly 
Allen. Forsyth’s knock was answered by the click 
and explosion of Allen’s flintlock pistol. The ball 
splintered the door and caught Marshal Forsyth 
fair in the head. He was dead before his body 
hit the floor, the first of over four hundred mar- 
shals killed in the line of duty. 


Agents of Federalism 


Because of the various administrative and ju- 
dicial duties imposed on the marshals, they came 
to personify the federal government at the local 
level. They enforced federal laws and court de- 
crees, disseminated and gathered information 
for the federal government, and generally rep- 
resented federal interests at the local level. The 
marshals served not only as federal lawmen, but 
also as agents of federalism, the point of contact 
between the expanding powers of the federal 
government and the jealously guarded rights of 
the state and local governments. The friction this 
contact produced rubbed directly on the mar- 
shals. Opposition to federal measures was fre- 
quently expressed as attacks on the United States 
marshals and their deputies. 

In June 1794, United States Marshal David 
Lenox left Philadelphia for western Pennsylva- 
nia. He carried in his saddlebags seventy-five 
summonses ordering various whiskey distillers 
to appear in district court to explain why they 
had not paid the federal tax on their stills. For 
several years, western Pennsylvania farmers had 
tarred and feathered internal revenue collectors 
and deputy marshals who tried to enforce the 
hated tax. The process in Lenox’s saddlebags 
represented the first step in the government's 
strategy to crack down on the illicit distillers.” 

As he made his way west, Lenox served his 
summonses. “I met many instances of personal 
respect and attention from some of the persons 
on whom I had served process,” he later re- 
ported to Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
Hamilton. The tenor of the reception changed, 
however, when Lenox reached Allegheny County 
just outside Pittsburgh on July 14, 1794. 

Here Lenox joined up with the inspector of 
the revenue, General John Neville, who offered 
to guide Lenox. “In the course of a few hours,” 
Lenox wrote, “I served process on four persons 
all of whom shewed much contempt for the Laws 
of the United States.” At their fifth stop, this 
general contempt turned violent. While serving 
the summons on William Miller, Lenox and Ne- 
ville were attacked by a mob of thirty to forty 
outraged farmers. Despite Neville’s pleas to 
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George Washington reviews his troops during the Whiskey Rebellion. The rebellion in western Pennsylvania broke out when 
Marshal David Lenox attempted to deliver summonses to whiskey distillers who had not paid their taxes. 


hurry, Marshal Lenox attempted a dignified de- 
parture. As they proceeded down the road at a 
normal pace, “‘we were fired upon at the dis- 
tance of forty or fifty yards.” Immediately, Lenox 
reined his horse about and “upbraided them with 
their conduct.’”’ The farmers, Lenox later remem- 
bered, ‘answered in a language peculiar to 
themselves.” The shouting ended the dispute 
and Lenox and Neville made their separate ways 
home.”” 

The shooting at Miller’s farm represented the 
opening salvo of the Whiskey Rebellion. The 
next morning, July 16, a group of forty armed 
men, believing that Marshal Lenox was still with 
the revenue inspector, attacked Neville at his 
home. Neville managed to hold them off. After 
a thirty-minute firefight resulting in four cas- 
ualties, the rebels retreated. 

The rebels spent the next day debating their 
next step. Lenox and Neville’s son worked fe- 
verishly to arrange protection for the older Ne- 
ville, but after one night the commander of the 
local militia withdrew his men. On the afternoon 
of July 17, Lenox and the younger Neville, ac- 
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companied by only three volunteers, left Pitts- 
burgh for Neville’s home at Bower Hill. 

Unbeknownst to Lenox and his party, the reb- 
els had already surrounded the house, though 
not before General Neville managed to slip out 
and hide in the nearby thickets. Marshal Lenox 
and his four companions rode straight toward 
Bower Hill and into the ring of waiting rebels. 
The small rescue party “proceeded to within half 
a Mile of General Neville’s House where we were 
all made Prisoners of the insurgents,” Lenox later 
reported, “Soon after the firing commenced and 
continued with some intermission for about an 
hour when we perceived the buildings on fire.” 
Neville’s home burned to the ground. The rebels 
looted what remained of his possessions, in- 
cluding his wine cellar.”* 

Following the battle, the five hundred rebels 
regrouped to celebrate their victory with Ne- 
ville’s liquor. A brief council was called, which 
decided to take Marshal Lenox and the younger 
Neville to Couch’s Fort, there to reach a final 
decision on their fate. Their three companions 
were either released or escaped. Lenox and the 
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younger Neville marched ‘‘in the most painful 
and humiliating situation” to Couch’s Fort sur- 
rounded by the rebels, many of whom were by 
this time drunk with success and Neville’s wine. 

After several hours of threats and tough talk, 
the rebel leaders agreed to release Lenox and 
the younger Neville, provided the marshal 
promised to serve no more summonses. Lenox, 
who had already served all but one of these pro- 
cesses, readily agreed to the deal. The younger 
Neville guaranteed the marshal’s promise. Both 
men requested an escort to provide them safe 
conduct out of the rebel camp. 

Lenox, Neville, and their three rebel escorts 
had gone less than half a mile from camp when 
they chanced upon a small group of rebels who 
were “much intoxicated.’” When the drunkards 
found out it was Lenox, they immediately shoul- 
dered their rifles. One of Lenox’s escorts threw 
himself between the marshal and the rebels, 
thereby saving the marshal’s life. As a conso- 
lation, the disappointed rebels ordered Lenox 
and Neville to return with them to Couch’s Fort. 

On the way back, Lenox, who wanted nothing 
more to do with the Whiskey—and whis- 
keyed—Rebels, decided to escape. When he and 
his guard were a short distance ahead of the 
others, Lenox ‘‘gave [his] Horse the Spur and 
rode into the Woods.” After galloping a short 
distance, Lenox reined his horse to listen for any 
pursuit, but heard none. The marshal then made 
his way quietly back to Pittsburgh. The younger 
Neville also managed to escape his drunken cap- 
tors.*° 

The opposition to Lenox gave President 
Washington the excuse he needed to muster the 
state militias to suppress the rebellion. After some 
delay, including an effort to negotiate a settle- 
ment, Washington assumed command of thir- 
teen thousand militiamen, the only time the 
commander-in-chief has taken the field with his 
troops. Somewhere in the midst of the thou- 
sands of soldiers rode three civilians: Marshal 
David Lenox, U.S. Attorney William Rawle, and 
Judge Richard Peters. Supported by the militia, 
their jobs, respectively, were to arrest, prose- 
cute, and pass sentence on the rebels. The charge 
they were to prefer was treason.*! 

Eventually, eighteen of the rebels were ar- 
rested. The ensuing jury trials dragged on for 
another year before all but two of the defendants 
were acquitted. The two guilty men were sen- 
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tenced to hang, but President Washington even- 
tually pardoned them in a spirit of compassion. 
Two years after that rebellious summer, former 
Marshal Lenox applied to Washington to pardon 
Benjamin Parkinson for any crimes, primarily 
treason, Parkinson may have committed during 
the insurrection. Lenox explained that Parkin- 
son, one dark night, had thrown himself be- 
tween the marshal and a group of drunken rebels 
who had raised their rifles to shoot Lenox. The 
President obligingly granted the request.* 

The Whiskey Rebellion set a pattern for re- 
sistance expressed as violence against the 
United States marshals and their deputies. For 
the next two centuries, opposition to federal 
measures was frequently characterized by at- 
tacks on the marshals. Abolitionists rioted 
against marshals over the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850. Unreconstructed Southerners killed al- 
most a dozen marshals immediately after the 
Civil War. Moonshiners killed another two 
dozen. The birth and adolescence of the labor 
movement was accompanied by resistance to 
marshals serving injunctions. During the 1960s 
marshals endured intense southern opposition 
to their enforcement of court-ordered deseg- 
regation. The marshals personified the federal 
government. They enforced federal laws, sup- 
ported the federal courts, handled federal 
monies, distributed proclamations, counted the 
citizenry, and generally represented the inter- 
ests and authority of the national government 
at the local level. For these reasons, they en- 
dured the attacks against the government and 
its measures. They were, in sum, the govern- 
ment’s local agents of federalism. 
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In Search of The Big One: 
Earthquakes in United 
States History 


By Henry J. Gwiazda II 


hen all the damage is finally re- 

paired, the 1989 Loma Prieta 

earthquake may be the costliest 

natural disaster in United States 
history and one of our five deadliest earth- 
quakes. The frequency of earthquakes on the 
West Coast and the vivid awareness of San Fran- 
cisco’s two earthquakes in this century reinforce 
the popular perception that seismic danger is a 
menace peculiar to California. The sheer scale 
of the death and destruction in San Francisco in 
1906 is so great that it stands in a category by 
itself: 2,500 estimated deaths and destruction of 
60 percent of the city of 400,000. 

Yet since the 1960s new theories and studies 
of seismic activity have shown that both the cen- 
tral and the eastern United States have active 
seismic zones. In fact, the greatest known earth- 
quakes in the United States took place in 1811- 
1812 in a frontier region south of St. Louis and 
west of Memphis. There were a series of three 
consecutive earthquakes, each with an esti- 
mated magnitude of 8.5 to 8.8 on the Richter 
scale, each surpassing the 1906 San Francisco 
tremblor and the 1985 Mexico City earthquake 
that killed almost 10,000 people. Subsequently, 
in 1886, Charleston, South Carolina, experi- 
enced a destructive earthquake estimated to have 
had a magnitude of 7.7, considerably stronger 
than the 7.1 Loma Prieta tremor. It is not a ques- 
tion, therefore, of whether the regions east of 
the Rocky Mountains will have a major destruc- 
tive earthquake; it is a question of when the 
disaster will occur and whether the affected 
communities will have taken measures to min- 
imize the death and damage. 

Geologists have come to understand that the 
earth’s surface is composed of seven major and 
twelve or more lesser tectonic plates. These are 
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interconnected pieces of rocky crust, forty to 
ninety-five miles thick, which make up the con- 
tinents and the ocean floors. The plates float on 
the surface of the molten core within the earth, 
and over the past four billion years have con- 
stantly rearranged themselves in size, shape, and 
location. Heat rising from the core causes the 
plates to move over the churning, viscous man- 
tle below, and they collide, grind past, or plunge 
beneath adjoining plates. The junctures at which 
the plates meet are called faults. There are at 
least two types of faults, a strike-slip fault like 
the San Andreas and a dip-slip fault. 
Atastrike-slip fault, the plates move past each 
other at rates of up to five inches a year. When 
they become stuck at places along the vertical 
fault, for reasons geologists do not yet fully un- 
derstand, strain builds up until one plate re- 
leases and lurches forward, five, ten, or twenty 
feet or more, producing shock waves that travel 
up from the focus of the quake and then along 
the earth’s surface. There are two types of dip- 
slip fault, a thrust fault and a normal fault. In a 
thrust fault one plate pushes over another hor- 
izontally at the juncture where they meet. Ina 
normal fault two overlying plates are being pulled 
apart. In either case the plates may become tem- 
porarily stuck. In contrast to the San Andreas 
fault, which is visible at the surface of the earth, 
dip-slip faults may lie miles below the surface 
and their presence may be unknown until the 
locked plates rupture and create an earthquake. 
When the plates slip and shock waves are gen- 
erated by the strained rock snapping back into 
its original shape, the vibrations tend to decrease 
in amplitude and to increase in duration as they 
travel from their source. The phenomenon is 
similar to the disturbance caused by throwing a 
stone in a pond. At the point of entry, a high 
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amplitude splash of short duration occurs. By 
the time the waves reach the shore, they have 
become a long train of low amplitude vibrations. 

When the waves reach human constructions, 
they tend to vibrate a structure’s foundation back 
and forth while the building on the foundation 
works to stay in place. How much stress this 
phenomenon creates depends on the mass of 
the load, the stiffness of the foundation and the 
building, and the intensity of the ground mo- 
tion. To survive, a building must either sway 
with the wave or absorb the shock. Well-built 
wooden structures and modern high-rise build- 
ings on solid ground tend to be flexible enough 
to sway and strong enough to stand. Unrein- 
forced masonry tends to be too brittle and too 
rigid to sway but not strong enough to withstand 
the stresses. High death tolls such as the 25,000 
fatalities in 1988 in Soviet Armenia result to a 
significant degree from poorly built structures 
unable to survive the stresses of a 6.9 magnitude 
earthquake. 

The frequency of California earthquakes re- 
sults from the constant movement of the Pacific 
and North American Plates against each other. 
Until three million years ago, the Pacific Plate 
slid by the North American Plate fairly smoothly, 
but for reasons unknown to geologists, the Pa- 
cific Plate began to move slightly more in an 
easterly direction and to collide with the North 
American Plate. California has thereafter been 
riddled with faults along its coast and, it is now 
believed, with many faults deeper in the crust 
and invisible from the surface. 

In the eastern United States, the North Amer- 
ican Plate is being pushed westward by the ris- 
ing of magma that widens the seafloor by as 
much as eight inches a year and forms the At- 
lantic Mid-Ocean Ridge, a 46,000-mile undersea 
mountain range. The North American Plate east 
of the Rockies is also subject to stress from fric- 
tion as it grinds over the mantle below and is 
depressed by massive loads of sediment from 
above. Five hundred million years ago, when 
the ocean that preceded the present Atlantic 
Ocean was being formed as a more ancient con- 
tinental plate was being torn apart, various faults 
were left in the present continental plate.! One 
such fault discovered by geologists runs north- 
northeast to south-southwest roughly parallel to 
the Mississippi River from New Madrid, Mis- 
souri, south of St. Louis, to an area northwest 
of Memphis, Tennessee. As this intraplate fault 
has responded to the forces created by conti- 
nental drift and other major plates deforming 
the North American Plate, great earthquakes have 
resulted. 

Shortly after 2:00 A.M. on December 16, 1811, 
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the Mississippi River Valley experienced an 
earthquake so severe that it awakened sleepers 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Church bells rang in Washington, D.C., 
in response to its surface waves, and President 
Madison is said to have arisen to see what had 
shaken the White House. This was but the first 
shock of the most powerful series of earthquakes 
to occur in the United States in historic memory. 
At the time, a Dr. Daniel Bedinger was traveling 
on a barge south of New Madrid, Missouri, on 
the Mississippi River and recorded the event in 
his journal: 


December 16th. About 2 o'clock in the morning 
were alarmed by an unusual noise, seemingly un- 
der the bottom of the barge, attended with a violent 
trembling and shaking of the vessel; . . . a violent 
shock of an earthquake, which lasted, (without in- 
termission) about forty seconds. . . . the confusion 
which seemed to reign on all sides, was awfully 
alarming. Many acres of land in a body (as was 
discovered next day) had sunk to a level with the 
surface of the river, and some much lower, leaving 
only the tops of the trees above water. Where the 
banks did not immediately tumble in, vast rents or 
fissures were made in the earth to an extent un- 
known. . . . Frequent rumbling sounds were heard, 
resembling distant thunder; and numerous heavy 
reports, indicative of explosions, seemingly from 
the bottom of the river and the low lands adjacent, 
together with the falling and crashing of many large 
and heavy trees, at the same moment, seemed to 
threaten universal destruction.’ 


In 1811 New Madrid, Missouri, was a thriving 
town of eight hundred inhabitants on the edge 
of the American frontier. The December trem- 
blor shattered its buildings, destroyed its docks 
and piers, and sank its land in places by as much 
as twelve feet. Across the river a large swamp 
disappeared due to sinking of the land and was 
replaced by Reelfoot Lake. 

The initial shock of December 16 was followed 
by two other great earthquakes on January 23, 
1812, and on February 7, 1812. Contemporary 
accounts suggest that the February shock was 
the biggest of the three. In addition, at least 
fifteen other earthquakes of 5.4 to 6.3 magni- 
tudes or more occurred within a year, and af- 
tershocks strong enough to be felt lasted through 
1817. 

In the three months after the first shock in 
December, nearly two thousand aftershocks were 
reported as felt at Louisville, Kentucky, some 
two hundred miles from the epicenter area. The 
three main shocks, estimated at 8.5 to 8.8 on the 
Richter scale, were strong enough to cause mi- 
nor damage as far away as Indiana and Ohio on 
the north, the Carolinas on the east, and south- 
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Citizens of Charleston were terrified by the 7.9 magnitude earthquake during the night of August 31, 1886. Almost everyone 
camped in the public parks for the rest of that night, and many had to stay for weeks. 


ern Mississippi on the south. They were strong 
enough to cause severe or structural damage in 
areas of Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

The total area in which minor to severe phys- 
ical damage occurred covered approximately 22 
million square kilometers. This area compares 
to 150,000 square kilometers (375,000 square 
miles) similarly affected by the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake (8.3 on the Richter scale). The 
rock in the Midwest is stiffer than the rock of 
the Far West and transmits earthquake waves 
further. 

These powerful tremblors of 1811-1812 are not 
well known today because they occurred on the 
edge of settlement at a time when the relatively 
small American population was largely rural and 
engaged in agriculture. Of the 9,600,000 persons 
in the United States in 1820, only 690,000 lived 
in sixty urban communities (defined as 2,000 
persons or more). St. Louis did not become a 
town of 5,000 until 1830; Memphis, not until 
1850. In 1820 the entire population of Missouri 
was 66,586. The state of Tennessee was expe- 
riencing rapid growth from just over 100,000 in 
1800 to over 400,000 in 1820, but the great ma- 
jority of this populace was scattered on farms. 
This fact can be seen in the nature of the disaster 
relief act passed by Congress in 1815, its first 
such act since 1789. It provided that landowners 
with acreage damaged by the earthquakes could 
receive land equal in size in unaffected areas. 

Today, almost two centuries later, the region 
is clearly very different in terms of its manmade 
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environment. It is not different in terms of its 
geologic and seismic environment. The stress 
pattern in the earth’s crust that was responsible 
for the New Madrid tremblors is quite old, and 
catastrophic earthquakes of the magnitude of 
those in 1811-1812 have occurred about every 
four hundred to one thousand years. This record 
means another could occur tomorrow or in a 
thousand years, but since 1812 the particular fault 
responsible for that series of great seismic dis- 
ruptions has stored enough energy for a 7.6 quake 
today. As an active seismic zone, lesser quakes 
occur much more often. In 1843 an earthquake 
estimated at 6.3 occurred with an epicenter near 
Memphis, Tennessee, at the southern end of the 
zone. In 1895 there was another estimated at 6.5 
near Charleston, Missouri, at the northern end 
of the zone. Geologists have calculated that 
earthquakes measuring from 6.4 to 7.3 on the 
Richter scale occur at intervals about every eighty 
years and lesser quakes of 3.4 to 4.2 about every 
ten years.” 

Further east and three quarters of a century 
later at 9:50 P.M. on August 31, 1886, the accu- 
mulated stress along a fault in the earth’s crust 
near Charleston, South Carolina, released to cause 
an earthquake estimated at a 7.7 magnitude. This 
was the largest earthquake in historic memory 
east of the Appalachian mountains. 

On the hot, humid evening, the quiet was 
shattered by a roaring noise, a thumping and 
beating of the earth underneath, the collapsing 
of buildings, and the terrifying of the fifty thou- 
sand residents, all within a time span of less than 
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a minute, followed by an abrupt return to the 
quiet of the night. Charleston was cut off from 
the outside world. Telegraph lines were downed, 
and the railroads were out of operation due to 
damaged track. People fled their homes, and 
almost everyone camped out the remainder of 
the night as aftershocks followed the main tremor. 
Sixty were killed. Not a single building in 
Charleston escaped some damage, which ranged 
from loss of chimney tops to total destruction. 
The number of collapsed buildings was not large, 
but hundreds lost substantial portions of their 
walls. Those and other severely damaged struc- 
tures had to be torn down and rebuilt. As is 
characteristic of older architecture and brick that 
is not reinforced, every brick or stone building 
in Charleston was cracked. Wooden buildings 
generally fared better, though destruction was 
generally worse on land fill or alluvial soil than 
upon original land. Most of the large stone pub- 
lic buildings suffered major damage including 
the court house, post office, police station, hos- 
pitals, and churches such as St. Philip’s Anglican 
Church. Parapets, cornices, porticos, bay win- 
dows, and chimneys were particularly vulner- 
able. Their falling and the collapse of brick and 
stone buildings were responsible for most of the 
sixty deaths and the numerous injuries. In total, 
6,956 buildings needed repair or remodeling. 

Within a fifty to sixty mile radius of the epi- 
center of the earthquake, the shock waves ar- 
rived within thirty seconds, and the earthquake 
motion was strong enough to result in consid- 
erable damage to buildings, particularly those of 
brick construction. This radius encompasses about 
twenty-five percent of the South Carolina coast. 
The damage at the time was limited because most 
people lived in small villages or on farms in 
wooden dwellings. Outside of the small number 
of cities (Beaufort, Port Royal, and Georgetown), 
there were few brick or stone buildings, but the 
force was great enough in Port Royal to move 
houses on their foundations and to throw people 
to the ground. 

A distance of ninety miles from the epicenter 
includes Savannah, Georgia, and Columbia, 
South Carolina. In Savannah, almost three 
hundred chimneys were damaged. Ten older, 
less well built buildings had seriously damaged 
walls and gable ends. New buildings experi- 
enced only cracked walls and fallen household 
items. But Savannah’s inhabitants were terri- 
fied. Several women fainted and were trampled 
by crowds. Some people were injured because 
in their terror they leaped from second-story 
windows. Though at a similar distance from the 
epicenter, Columbia, South Carolina, experi- 
enced more forcible shocks than Savannah, 
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shocks that were just below the threshold for 
serious structural damage. Columbia is near the 
boundary of the coastal plain and the Piedmont. 
The coastal plain sediments are about one mile 
thick in the Charleston area and increase out 
toward the continental shelf; conversely they thin 
to a feather edge as they go inland toward the 
crystalline rocks of the Piedmont area. The ver- 
tical configuration of the coastal plain sedimen- 
tary rocks are like a wedge with the thin edge 
toward Columbia. Such a geological formation 
causes the channeling of the earthquake vibra- 
tions as they progress through the wedge to- 
ward Columbia. The result is an amplification 
of their strength. 

Three hundred sixty miles from the epicenter, 
in Montgomery, Alabama, tall buildings swayed, 
and inhabitants fled upper floors while those on 
the ground floor did not feel the vibrations. This 
etfect resulted from the taller buildings magni- 
fying the vibrations of the long, weaker surface 
undulations at this distance from the source. In 
Norfolk and Richmond, Virginia, at a similar dis- 
tance, these long-period shock waves were felt 
throughout the entire cities. Some inhabitants 
were rolled from their beds, and chimneys and 
plaster were thrown down. In Norfolk, rats fled 
from dwellings and deserted houses throughout 
the city. 

At six hundred miles from the epicenter, the 
waves were felt five minutes after the initial shock 
in Charleston. The tremors in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and New Orleans were very light, and the 
vibrations were felt mostly by people in tall 
buildings while people on the ground rarely felt 
them. In the city room of the New York Herald, 
located on the third floor, the oscillations were 
felt with an alarming distinctness. Wires and 
lamps suspended in the room swayed. In New 
Madrid, Missouri, the vibrations were very clear 
and caused rocking chairs to move and sway but 
did not create much alarm because every year 
several shocks originate on the New Madrid fault 
causing similar results. 

In a space of less than sixty seconds, the 
Charleston earthquake caused sixty deaths, many 
more injuries, economic loss of $23 million (1978 
dollars), and social and psychological upheaval 
over an area extending 120 miles from the epi- 
center including Augusta, Georgia, Columbia, 
South Carolina, all of the South Carolina coast, 
and half of the Georgia coast south to Darien. It 
was felt over eight hundred miles away in places 
as far as Bermuda and Cuba. For the next thirty 
years there were more than four hundred after- 
shocks in the Charleston area. That there were 
as few deaths and as little damage is related in 
part to the fact that 65 to 70 percent of the na- 
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This area of San Francisco at the junction of Sansome and Bush Streets was a banking and insurance district in 1906. After 
the earthquake and fire, banks and businesses opened while men loaded horsecarts to clear the rubble. 


tion’s population of sixty-three million was still 
engaged in agriculture, mining, lumbering, cat- 
tle-raising, and fishing and lived in rural areas. 

In the century since the 1886 Charleston earth- 
quake, not only has the population of the United 
States quadrupled to 250 million, but it has also 
fundamentally changed its occupational and res- 
idential character. Today more than 75 percent 
of the population lives in urban areas, and nearly 
70 percent of the population lives within one 
hundred miles of either coast. To understand 
the significance of these changes in terms of 
earthquakes, we have only to look at the 1906 
San Francisco and 1989 Loma Prieta earth- 
quakes. 

In 1906 San Francisco was a metropolis of 
400,000. At dawn on April 18, 1906, just minutes 
after the streetlights had gone out, there was a 
deep and awesome rumbling, and police ser- 
geant Jesse Cook, who had stopped to talk at 
the corner of Washington and Davis, looked up 
the street to see it undulating as if waves of the 
ocean were coming toward him. The shock came 
in two phases, a forty-second tremor of mount- 
ing intensity, a pause of ten seconds, and a sec- 
ond jarring shock wave lasting twenty-five 
seconds, followed by smaller diminishing shud- 
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ders. On the Richter scale the earthquake is es- 
timated to have been of an 8.3 magnitude. 

The shocks stunned the sleeping populace into 
a terrified wakefulness in the midst of showering 
plaster, breaking dishes and bric-a-brac, top- 
pling walls, crashing cornices, and collapsing 
chimneys and roofs. Poorly built wooden houses 
and houses on alluvial soil were reduced to heaps 
of tangled splinters. Hotels lurched off their 
foundations and fell apart, trapping scores of 
people. Thousands of brick chimneys plunged 
through the roofs of adjoining buildings, and 
the new seven-million-dollar city hall (1906 dol- 
lars) was shattered. Ninety percent of all build- 
ings in the city were of wooden frame construction 
at the time, and collapsed dwellings resembled 
heaps of kindling, which were soon set on fire 
by overturned coal or wood stoves. Over fifty 
scattered blazes began to burn, and the city gas 
plant blew up. San Francisco had good fire com- 
panies and equipment because of the disastrous 
fires that had burned the city in the 1850s, but 
when the fire companies turned on the hy- 
drants, there was no water, or it soon ran out 
because of ruptured mains. The scattered blazes 
rapidly converged into fire storms that burned 
250 city blocks the first day despite desperate 
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San Francisco after the fire: the building on the left with the dome ts the Call Building; the large building in the center is 
the St. Frances Hotel, and to its right ts the Emporium. City Hall is in the distance on the right. 


The scale of the destruction of over four square miles of San Francisco and over 28,000 buildings becomes apparent in this 
picture. Alcatraz Island appears faintly in the distance on the far left. 
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In 1906 over 90 percent of San Francisco's buildings were wood, making them ready fuel to the huge firestorm that resulted 
from the earthquake. This scene was the edge of the fire area, probably Fulton Street near Gough. 


efforts to halt the spreading inferno by dyna- 
miting whole blocks. Not until the third day did 
the last of the fires die out, and by then 514 city 
blocks, over four square miles with 28,188 build- 
ings and the homes of 250,000, had been incin- 
erated. About 2,500 had died.* 

On April 18, Mrs. Laurence A. Curtis, sta- 
tioned with her husband at the federal prison 
on Alcatraz Island, wrote to her father that as 
the family was peacefully sleeping, suddenly the 
most horrible rumbling and cracking noises de- 
veloped at 5:10 A.M., and she and her husband 
were shaken out of bed as the increasingly more 
violent tremors seemed to be threatening to stand 
“this tough old citadel’ on end. She “thought 
the end of the world had come,” and then de- 
scribed the fearful spectacle the inhabitants of 
the island discovered on the mainland: 


All of the morning we have stood with field glasses 
to our eyes watching San Francisco burn. It is an 
awful sight, the heavy clouds of smoke and ashes 
rising for hundreds of feet in the air. . . . 

Market Street is a mass of flames, and the latest 
reports say the Emporium is gone. All along the 
water front thousands of people have congregated, 
homeless, and camping out, with scarcely any shel- 
ter over their heads. Early this morning telegrams 
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were sent to Fort McDowell for troops to aid in 
keeping order and to protect property. 


She concluded her account of the day by ob- 
serving that many lives were saved because the 
timing of the earthquake meant that most of the 
large downtown buildings were unoccupied. On 
the following day she wrote 


Dearest Padre, 

The city is still burning. Last night we went out 
and watched it. I never expect to see such a sight 
again in my life. One immense lurid cloud hung 
over the whole city and columns of smoke rose to 
the sky and sheets of flame white hot at the base 
of the clouds with frequent blasts of dynamite made 
it seem as if the infernal regions had opened. It 
was grand. It was awful and it beggars description. 
The Call building burned for hours and the Palace 
Hotel went up in a grand mass of flame. The mint 
is burnt. There isn’t a drop of water in the city and 
people are dying of thirst. 

Yesterday eve a boat started for here with a tank 
of water for us and the people on the water's edge 
implored so for it that it turned back and made the 
men, women and children stand in line and gave 
it all out, a cup to each one. Oakland is under 
strictest martial law. All the groceries are locked up 
and under guard. No one is allowed from Oakland 
to San Francisco. .. . 
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We can see with the field glasses the shore all 
along packed with people and tents scattered ev- 
erywhere. The refugees are pouring into every 
place... . 

It was the most awful sight I ever saw last night. 
It looked as if Hell had opened its jaws. The fire 
was on this side of the hill and we saw better. It 
was terribly hot all day, just heat from the burning 
city. All day the sun being like a fiery red ball in 
the sky and there was such a peculiar light over 
everything. I do not see how San Francisco will 
ever recover. It will be many years, at any rate.° 


In fact, by April 23, plans for the first new 
downtown building were published. Wooden 
houses were being rebuilt as the streets were 
being cleared of countless horsecart loads of de- 
bris. Within weeks, one thousand saloons were 
back in business, and by the end of six weeks 
every bank in the city was in operation. By 1909 
twenty thousand buildings had been put up, 
bigger and stronger than what had burned, and 
by 1915 San Francisco sponsored the spectacular 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and had returned to 
rivaling Paris and New York as one of the world’s 
great cities. 

San Francisco learned much from the 1906 di- 
saster as can be seen in the results of the Loma 
Prieta earthquake of 1989. There were only about 


sixty deaths, and relatively few buildings were 
lost to fire. The construction codes have been 
tightened considerably since 1971, the year of 
the San Fernando earthquake in southern Cali- 
fornia. Buildings have been reinforced, and 
emergency backup water supplies and com- 
munications systems secured. The safest havens 
in 1989 were in San Francisco’s high-rise build- 
ings, many of which have been constructed over 
the last twenty years according to the new build- 
ing codes. Not one suffered major damage be- 
cause they are made to absorb and bend with 
the force of a seismic wave. However, they could 
sway as much as thirty feet from the vertical, 
and that sensation will remain a terrifying one. 
The worst damage to buildings was in the Mar- 
ina District, where housing was built after 1906 
on landfill soil. Under the enormous forces of 
earthquake surface waves, alluvial and landfill 
soil typically liquefies below the surface into a 
slush. The resulting quivering mixture leads to 
far more complex and powerful twisting and vi- 
bration than for a structure built on or anchored 
in bedrock. In the Marina District the soft earth 
was a main factor in the destruction of sixty 
houses. As in 1906, fire resulted, and as in 1906, 
there was a lack of water due to fractured water 
mains. But in 1989, with a system of portable 
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and wagons could drive down a street. 
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Even while the great fire was still smoldering, San Franciscans began rebuilding their homes and businesses as soon as horses 
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The lighter areas of the chart correspond to the areas of slight earthquake damage; the darker areas, to areas of considerable 


damage to poorly built or badly designed structures. 


hydrants and hose, the fire department drew 
water from the bay. With the benefit of still air 
in an area that commonly experiences thirty-mile- 
an-hour winds, the blaze was confined to a sin- 
gle large block.” 

This review of earthquakes in our history re- 
veals that the eastern and central regions of our 
country have active seismic zones, and the po- 
tential for major damaging earthquakes is pres- 
ent in both regions.* For a number of reasons, 
most residents of the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains have considered destructive 
earthquakes solely a California phenomenon. The 
great earthquakes of 1811-1812 in New Madrid 
and of 1886 in Charleston are not well known 
and occurred when the affected regions were 
still either largely unsettled or settled mostly by 
a rural and agricultural population. San Fran- 
cisco, with its 400,000 inhabitants in 1906 (and 
its population of 4 million in the metropolitan 
area today) was the first large modern American 
urban area to be affected by an earthquake, and 
the results have tended to dominate popular 
consciousness on the subject. However, today 
St. Louis and Charleston are urban centers of 
half a million people and Memphis is close to 
700,000. Furthermore, projections suggest that 
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by the year 2000, approximately 80 percent of 
our population may live in large urban concen- 
trations within fifty miles of either coast.® 

San Francisco spends $150,000 annually on 
contingency planning for massive disaster and 
has one of the strictest building codes in the 
nation. With seismologists predicting that there 
is a 50 percent chance of a massive tremblor— 
The Big One—striking the Bay Area over the 
next thirty years, the city is well advised to plan 
ahead. Such an earthquake could be over thirty 
times more powerful than October’s. However, 
seismologists also predict that the East has a 100 
percent probability of receiving a destructive 
earthquake over the next twenty years. Since 
1812 the fault responsible for the New Madrid 
seismic zone has stored enough energy for a 7.6 
earthquake, and geologists predict that there is 
an 86 to 97 percent possibility of a quake at least 
6.3 on the Richter scale hitting the New Madrid 
seimic zone again before 2035. 

While the frequency of East Coast quakes is 
much lower than those in the West or in other 
seismically active areas such as Japan, China, or 
Turkey, where quakes occur as often as once a 
month, the effects of an East Coast or Midwest 
earthquake would be more serious than with a 
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quake of similar magnitude in the West. The two 
main differences are the different geological 
structure of the bedrock and the large number 
of older, unreinforced brick buildings. The 
earthquakes in New Madrid and Charleston tend 
to begin deeper in earth and radiate their power 
over longer distances because of the rigidity of 
the bedrock below. In California the bedrock is 
uneven with fractures that absorb earthquake 
energy more easily. In this light the question of 
when and where The Big One will hit becomes 
a national question rather than the concern of 
one coast. A seriously destructive quake could 
hit the East and cause major loss of life and 
extensive structual damage in part because of 
unpreparedness. As the Loma Prieta quake re- 
minded Californians and the rest of us, even 
when a community is consciously aware of this 
danger and is making efforts to limit its effects, 
an earthquake in our densely inhabited urban 
environments can be an unparalleled and costly 
natural disaster. [_] 


FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The National Archives holds the following rec- 
ords that relate to seismic phenomena: 


National Archives: Washington, D.C. 
Croil Reference Branch 


RG 27 Records of the U.S. Weather Bureau include journals 
of Weather Bureau stationkeepers, which mention the ef- 
tects of earthquakes on the stations and surrounding areas. 


RG 48 Records of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior 
are subject-indexed for the years 1907-1958. Researchers may 
use this index to locate records of the Interior Department 
on earthquakes. 


RG 57 Records of the Geological Survey would be helpful 
to researchers interested in the scientific aspects of the sub- 
ject. These records are not indexed, but there is a draft in- 
ventory in the Civil Reference Branch. The survey's Geologic 
Division records include monthly reports (1882-1890, 1901 - 
1948), field notebooks (1867-1949), and correspondence (1899— 
1952) that deal with earthquakes. There are also seismic 
retraction surveys, 1942-1962, and records concerning the 
1944 and 1962 editions of a tectonic map of the United States. 
The records of the Topographic Division of the Geological 
Survey include some aerial maps and documents concerning 
the making of the maps. 


RG 59 General Records of the Department of State might 
prove useful in researching earthquakes in other countries. 
Interested researchers should consult the State Department 
Decimal File, 1910-1959. 


RG126 Records of the Office of Territories might be helptul 
in earthquake research. 


RG 350 Records of the Bureau of Insular Affairs contain 
information about earthquakes in the Philippine Islands. (File 
6648, records relating to the Philippine Islands, General Clas- 
sified Files, 1898-1945.) 
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The National Archives Gift Collection contains some Red Cross 
records concerning that organization's part in disaster relief. 


Center for Legislative Archives 


RG 46 Records of the U.S. Senate contain Committee on 
Printing papers from the 60th Congress (1907-1909), which 
include a report and accompanying captioned photographs 
prepared by the U.S. Army on relief efforts following the 
1906 San Francisco earthquake. 


RG 287 Publications of the U.S. Government include the 
annual reports of federal agencies. Researchers interested in 
a particular earthquake in the United States might try con- 
sulting the annual reports of various agencies for the year 
of the earthquake or the years immediately following. For 
instance, the “Papers Accompanying the Annual Report of 
the Director of the U.S. Geological Survey for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1888” include a report by Capt. Clarence 
E. Dutton of the Ordnance Corps, which remains the classic 
document on the 1886 South Carolina earthquake. The re- 
port can be found in the Report of the Secretary of the Intertor 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1888 (11.1:888/4). For an 
overview of U.S. government publications relating to earth- 
quakes, a researcher should check the Cumulative Subject 
Index to the Monthly Catalog of United States Government Pub- 
lications, 1900-1971 (Washington, DC: Carrollton Press, Inc., 
1974). For congressional publications, a researcher should 
consult entries under “earthquakes” in indexes prepared by 
the Congressional Information Service: CIS US Serial Set In- 
dex, CIS US Congressional Conmmittee Prints Index, and C1S US 
Congressional Hearing Index. 


Still Picture Branch 


RG 18 Records of the Army Air Forces include aerial views 
of damage in Santa Barbara, CA, 1925, and Long Beach, CA, 
1933 (18-AA and 18-LMU). 


RG 23 Records of the Coast and Geodetic Survey contain 
a large number of photographs dealing with the science of 
seismology and the effects of earthquakes. Pictures show 
instruments, observatories, and damage to structures and 
terrain worldwide from the late nineteenth century through 
the 1960s (23-G and 23-GS). 


RG 27 Records of the Weather Bureau include several lan- 
tern slides of seismology instruments (27-S), photographs 
of damage in Puerto Rico in 1918 (27-ND), and damage to 
the Anchorage Airport from the 1964 Alaskan quake (27-C). 


RG 30 Records of the Bureau of Public Roads include an 
album of photographs showing damage and relief opera- 
tions after the 1906 San Francisco earthquake (30-HH). 


RG 48 Records of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior 
contain color slides showing damage to the Alaska Railroad, 
1964 (48-ARR). 

RG 54 Records of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering include several photographs of ru- 
ined buildings in Sicily, 1911 (54-FT). 

RG 57 Records of the Geological Survey contain photo- 
graphs of damage to buildings, cemeteries, and terrain in 
and around Charleston, SC, in 1886 (57-PS). 

RG 77 Records of the Office of the Chief of Engineers con- 
tain damage photographs, including closeups and panora- 
mas, in San Francisco, 1906 (77-AB). 

RG 80 General Records of the Department of the Navy 
include photographs showing damage in Compton, CA, 1933 
(80-G-450842 to 450864) and earthquake damage and relief 
efforts by navy personnel and others in Greece, 1953 (80-G- 
626199 to 626233, 640724 to 640725, 642602 to 642625). 
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RG 92 Records of the Office of the Quartermaster General 
contain an album of photographs of damage, refugees, res- 
cue operations, and clearing debris (92-ER), and photo- 
graphs of food depots and warehouses (92-CD) after the 1906 
San Francisco quake. 


RG 95 Records of the Forest Service include a few photo- 
graphs of the fire and damage, San Francisco, CA, 1906 (95- 
FP). 


RG 111 Records of the Office of the Chief Signal Otficer 
include photographs of San Francisco in 1906, showing fires, 
tuins, refugee camps, and relief efforts (111-SC-95087 to 95236, 
102525 to 102533), and an album of the same, along with a 
panorama of the city (111-AGF). There are also albums con- 
taining photographs of earthquakes in Japan, 1946-1952, 
and Ecuador, 1949 (111-SC, albums 3844-3847). 


RG 151 Records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce include a panorama of the destruction of Yoko- 
hama, Japan, in 1923, as well as two albums showing the 
reconstruction of the city, 1926 (151-FC). 


RG 168 Records of the National Guard Bureau contain sev- 
eral photographs showing damage and National Guardsmen 
on patrol in Long Beach and Santa Ana, CA, 1933 (168-G). 


RG 286 Records of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment include several photographs of American medical aid 
to the victims of the 1963 earthquake in Yugoslavia (286- 
MP). 

RG 306 Records of the United States Information Agency 
include photographs relating to earthquakes throughout the 
world from the 1920s to the 1940s, including Italy, Japan, 
Cuba, Chile, Greece, New Zealand, Panama, and other areas, 
as well as in the United States in Los Angeles, CA, 1933, 
New York, NY, 1935, and Seattle, WA, 1949 (306-NT, box 
764). There are also photographs of damage and American 
relief efforts in Sicily, 1908, Japan, 1923, Ecuador, 1949, El 
Salvador, 1951, Greece, 1953, and Iran, 1962 (306-PS and 
306-PSB). 


Cartographic and Architectural Branch 


RG 23 Records of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, General 
Cartographic Records, include an 1899 atlas of the Philippine 
Islands. Plate six of the atlas is entitled ‘‘Distribucion de 
Temblores” (Distribution of Earthquakes). 


RG77_ Records of the Office of the Chief of Engineers con- 
tain several maps: “Map of San Francisco Showing Limits 
of the Burned Area Destroyed by Fire . . . Following the 
Earthquake of April 18, 1906” (Fortification Map File, Drawer 
215, Sheet 3-2); eight maps of the world showing sources of 
earthquake relief for Japan during eight davs of September 
1923 (War Department Map Collection, 364-Japan); and a 
plan of Managua, Nicaragua, showing area affected by an 
earthquake of 1931 (Interoceanic Canal Board, Nicaragua 
maps). 

The branch also holds aerial photographs, taken in the 
1930s and 1940s, of almost all of the United States, and 
provided the researcher has a specific location in mind (county 
and state), he or she may plot fault lines or other geological 
features, especially in places like California, where modern 
urban development may hide the rock formations. More 
recent aerial photographs of fault lines are held by the U.S. 
Geological Survey. Comparison of older and modern pho- 
tographs might show the effects of seismic movements dur- 
ing the intervening period. The Cartographic and Architectural 
Branch also holds some World War II aerial photographs of 
parts of Europe and the Far East. This coverage is scattered, 
but if the researcher has a specific area in mind, he or she 
mav be able to find photographs of relevant geologic interest 
outside the United States. 
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National Archives—Rocky Mountain Region 
(Denver, CO) 


RG 23 Records of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Non- 
instrumental Earthquake Reports, ca. 1912-1935 (Series 99), 
contains clippings, questionnaires, correspondence, and 
narratives written by or based upon observations of indi- 
viduals in areas affected by earthquakes. The pre-1925 re- 
ports were collected by the Weather Bureau and subsequently 
transferred to the survey. Information of this nature is used 
in compiling the publication U.S. Earthquakes. (24 ft.) 


Observations at Magnetic Observatories, 1854-1935 (Se- 
ries 142), contains mainly observations and computations of 
declination, inclination, and horizontal intensity ot terres- 
trial magnetism made at observatories at Honolulu, HI, 1901- 
1928; Cheltenham, MD, 1901~1930; Baldwin, KS, 1900-1909; 
Tucson, AZ, 1909-1928; Sitka, AK, 1901-1928; Vieques, PR, 
1903-1924; San Juan, PR, 1926-1930; and Fairbanks, AK, 
1932-1935. The observations also include records of tem- 
perature and humidity, time determinations, and various 
seismological data. Although statutory authority for seis- 
mological research was not granted until 1925 (43 Stat. L. 
802), when the survey took over the Weather Bureau's work 
in this field, the observatories had previously installed seis- 
mographs to distinguish magnetic storm disturbances of 
magnetic instruments from earthquake disturbances. The 
agency was also interested in changes in the location of 
triangulation stations caused by earthquakes. The National 
Archives has lists of these records prepared by the survey. 
(87 ft.) 

Seismograms, 1903-1930 (Series 143), are graphic repre- 
sentations of the vibrations and movements of the earth’s 
crust as recorded by seismographs at magnetic observatories 
and at installations of the Weather Bureau (Washington, DC, 
1903-2D1914, and Northfield, VT, 1914-1924). These seis- 
mograms were made by mechanically recording the motion 
of the seismograph on smoked paper with a stylus; north- 
south and east-west movements of the earth’s crust were 
recorded on separate seismograms. The National Archives 
has a list of the seismograms prepared by the survey. (138 
ft.) 


National Archives—Pacific Southwest Region 
(Laguna Niguel, CA) 


RG 75 Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs include a 
letter written by a student at the Sherman Indian School 
describing damages resulting from the 1906 Calitornia earth- 
quake. 


RG77_ Records of the Office of the Chief of Engineers relate 
to earthquakes. Folder M75A, entitled “Earthquake Data,” 
contains a 1933 report of damage to the Long Beach, CA, 
breakwater and harbor structures. 


National Archives—Pacific Sierra Region 
(San Bruno, CA) 


RG 21 Records of District Courts of the United States in- 
clude numerous court cases, ca. 1906-1910, involving in- 
surance claims related to earthquake damage. 


RG75_ Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs contain some 
correspondence concerning the etfects of the 1906 quake on 
the Walker River Indian Reservation. 


RG 112 Records of the Office of the Surgeon General (Army) 
would be helpful to anvone interested in the efforts of the 
Presidio and the California state government in relief work 
in 1906. 


RG 181 Records of Naval Districts and Shore Establish- 
ments provide information on the navy’s participation in 
salvage operations dating from 1906. 
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of Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, 
Mass. 
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National Archives—Pacific Northwest Region 
(Seattle, WA) 


RG 220 Records of Temporary Committees, Commissions, 
and Boards contain the records of the Federal Field Com- 
mittee for Development Planning in Alaska. The commit- 
tee’s records include some correspondence and 
memorandums relating to the participation of federal agen- 
cies in relief efforts after the Alaska earthquake of 1964. 
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William Bronson, The Earth Shook, The Sky Burned (1971), 
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and 19, 1906. Edward M. Starr, Jr., kindly provided type- 
scripts of selected passages from the original letters for 
quotation. 

’Ed Magnuson, “Earthquake,” Time, Oct. 30, 1989, p. 
37. 

*Eloise Salholz, ‘Bracing for the Big One,” Newsweek, 
Oct. 30, 1989; ‘’Clock Ticking for the East Coast,” The 
Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1989, p. A30. 
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the projection highlights a dramatic contrast with the 
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By Peter W. Bunce 


wenty years ago, in a move to bring 
historical records and research oppor- 
tunities closer to the American public, 
the National Archives and Records 
Service, as it was known then, established ar- 
chives branches in existing federal records cen- 
ters. These eleven repositories, now called 
“regional archives” in recognition of their hold- 
ings and geographical responsibilities, are lo- 
cated in or near the major metropolitan areas of 
Boston, Massachusetts (New England Region); 
New York, New York (Northeast Region); Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania (Mid Atlantic Region); 
Atlanta, Georgia (Southeast Region); Chicago, 
Illinois (Great Lakes Region); Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (Central Plains Region); Fort Worth, Texas 
(Southwest Region); Denver, Colorado (Rocky 
Mountain Region); Los Angeles, California (Pa- 
cific Southwest Region); San Francisco, Califor- 
nia (Pacific Sierra Region); and Seattle, 
Washington (Pacific Northwest Region). Please 
refer to the last page of this issue of Prologue for 
complete addresses and telephone numbers. 
The holdings of the regional archives include 
microfilmed records of selected original records 
housed in the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C., and original textual and nontextual rec- 
ords created by the federal courts and by field 
offices of federal agencies. Generally, the micro- 
filmed records, created in central offices, are na- 
tional in scope and interest, whereas the original 
records, created in field offices, are more re- 
gional or local. For more detailed information 
about the holdings of a specific region, write or 
call that regional archives. 


Microfilmed Records 


Researchers should be aware that the regional 
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archives do not hold copies of all NARA micro- 
film publications. This is especially true of major 
records of primarily genealogical interest, such 
as ship passenger lists. However, each region 
has an identical collection of core microfilm, a 
representative sampling of some of NARA’s ma- 
jor record groups, to serve the research needs 
of both the genealogical and historical commu- 
nities. Anchoring the core collection are the fed- 
eral population census schedules for the United 
States, 1790-1910. Each region has the complete 
census collection (as well as the accompanying 
Soundex indexes for 1880, 1900, and 1910) for 
all enumerated states, not just for those in its 
particular region. Revolutionary War compiled 
military service records, pension files, and bounty 
land warrant applications, and an index to the 
compiled service records of volunteer soldiers, 
War of 1812, are also deposited in every regional 
archives. : 
Supplementing these major microfilm publi- 
cations are the passenger arrival records for the 
port of Galveston, 1896-1948, and entries through 
St. Albans, Vermont District, 1895-1952, both 
donated by a gift fund administered by the Fed- 
eration of Genealogical Societies; selected Rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands; Letters Received by the Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, 1824-1881; Letters Sent by 
the Office of Indian Affairs, 1824-1881; Records 
of Appointment of Postmasters, 1832-1971; and 
Letters of Appointment and Recommendation, 
arranged by presidential administration from John 
Adams through Andrew Johnson. Other core 
microfilm publications include the Papers of the 
Continental Congress; Diplomatic Despatches; 
Territorial Papers; Letters Received by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy From Commanding Officers 
of Squadrons, 1841-1886; and Ratified Indian 
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Treaties, 1722-1869. These microfilm publica- 
tions bolster the regional archives’ role as his- 
torical research and family history centers. 

In addition to the core collection, individual 
regional archives have acquired other microfilm 
publications through their respective technical 
publications budgets or donations from the pub- 
lic. Such records include nonpopulation census 
schedules, passenger lists, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (BIA) censuses, and land and military rec- 
ords such as indexes of volunteers who fought 
in the Union Army during the Civil War. These 
microfilm publications usually reflect the special 
interest of the particular region served. 


Original Records 


The textual holdings of the regional archives 
are significant both in number (nearly 400,000 
cubic feet) and research potential. They also are 
an often underutilized source. The original rec- 
ords of the District Courts of the United States 
constitute the largest record group and offer many 
research opportunities to genealogists. Natural- 
ization papers—declarations of intention and 
petitions for citizenship—are among the com- 
monly used federal court records. The accessi- 
bility of these records depends upon the avail- 
ability and quality of indexes, which varies from 
region to region. For example, only the New 
England, Northeast, and Great Lakes regions 
have comprehensive Soundex indexes to specific 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
districts within their regions. 

Lesser-used federal court records include 
bankruptcy case files, a particularly rich source 
in elucidating a family’s social and economic sta- 
tus through lists of assets and liabilities. If one’s 
ancestors were involved in disputes over patents 
or copyrights, one may find these cases among 
federal civil court records. Counterfeiting, for- 
gery, and Prohibition activities are documented 
in criminal files. Court records can be excellent 
sources for learning about the character and per- 
sonalities of ancestors. 

Eight of the regional archives hold records of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which document 
the lives of Native Americans through census 
rolls, school records, wills, and vital statistics. 
Of particular note are the membership enroll- 
ment cards for the Five Civilized Tribes held by 
the Southwest Region. 

Eight of the regional archives hold records of 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM); the 
Rocky Mountain Region, in particular, has a sig- 
nificant portion. BLM records include tract books, 
abstract books, survey plats, cash and credit cer- 
tificates for land purchases, canceled and relin- 
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quished homestead applications, and other files. 

The regional archives have some original rec- 
ords pertaining to military service. For example, 
the Southeast Region is custodian at this time of 
all the World War I draft cards; all other regions 
have a small number of World War I period Se- 
lective Service records. Genealogical informa- 
tion contained on the draft cards includes a 
physical description and name and address of 
next of kin. The cards are arranged by state, 
thereunder by county, local board, and then al- 
phabetically by surname. The Genealogical So- 
ciety of Utah currently is microfilming these draft 
cards. 

Case files of Chinese immigrants from the rec- 
ords of the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice offer significant documentation concerning 
that ethnic group and the impact upon it of the 
Chinese Exclusion Acts. The Pacific Northwest, 
Pacific Sierra, Pacific Southwest, Great Lakes, 
Mid Atlantic, and Northeast regions retain 
Chinese Exclusion case files. Other record groups 
among the regional archives’ holdings with po- 
tential for family history research include the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Bureau of 
Customs, and the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation. 


Services, Policies, and Procedures 


The regional archives are open Monday 
through Friday except federal holidays, and all 
but two have extended hours on selected eve- 
nings and/or selected Saturdays. Three regions 
(Great Lakes, Central Plains, and Pacific North- 
west) require appointments to use microfilm 
readers; a fourth, the Southeast, uses an ap- 
pointment system on the Saturday that it is open. 
Though use of the microfilm in all of the regional 
archives is self-service, volunteers are present to 
assist genealogists in the research rooms. Most 
regions have self-service reader-printers, and 
about half provide self-service photocopying 
machines for paper-to-paper use (two regions 
limit photocopying to printed items only). In 
regions where self-service is not applicable, the 
staff will make the necessary photocopies. Re- 
production charges follow standard NARA fees. 

The regional archives offer genealogy work- 
shops to educate and assist researchers. A slide 
or video production of ‘Getting Started: Begin- 
ning Your Genealogical Research in the National 
Archives” is available for first-time visitors and 
groups. 

The regional archives do not conduct searches 
among their microfilmed records. Many NARA 
microfilm publications, especially the federal 
population census schedules, are available at 
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various public and private repositories across the 
nation as well as at the regional archives. Also, 
NARA has a contract with a private organization 
to handle microfilm rentals. The population cen- 
sus schedules and their related Soundex indexes 
and the Revolutionary War compiled military 
service records, pension files, and bounty land 
warrant applications are currently available 
through this program. For information about the 
microfilm rental program, write to National Ar- 
chives Microfilm Rental Program, P.O. Box 30, 
Annapolis Junction, MD 20701. 

The regional archives will undertake reason- 
able searches in the original records, however, 
if researchers are unable to view the materials 
in person. Before requesting information, indi- 
viduals should try to learn when, where, why, 
and how an ancestor came into contact with the 
federal government. There are no fees for 
searches, but a minimum $5.00 mail-order fee is 
charged for photocopies. Those individuals ex- 
amining original records in person will be given 
researcher identification cards unless they were 
issued one by another NARA facility. Generally, 
appointments are not required to view original 
records, but good research practices dictate writ- 
ing or calling ahead to verify availability of rec- 
ords, days and hours of operation, public 
transportation or other travel directions, and 
nearby public accommodations. 


Finding Aids 


In addition to the numerous and varied find- 
ing aids for genealogists described by Constance 
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Potter in the Fall 1989 issue of Prologue, research- 
ers interested in records in the regions should 
be familiar with some other sources. One is The 
Archives: A Guide to the National Archives Field 
Branches by Loretto Dennis Szucs and Sandra 
Hargreaves Luebking (Ancestry, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, 1988). It is the first comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the holdings of the regional archives. 
Writing with the lay user in mind, the authors 
approach the records groups alphabetically rather 
than numerically or by branch of government. 
There is also a section covering textual and mi- 
crofilmed holdings held by all or most of the 
regions as well as a section highlighting each 
regional archives. Genealogists, historians, and 
other users of regional records will find this guide 
helpful. 

Each regional archives has two guides of its 
own, one for microfilmed holdings, the other 
for original records. These are currently being 
revised and are expected to be available from 
the regional archives in early 1990. 

The regional archives are national resources 
in local settings, and one does not necessarily 
have to go to Washington, D.C., to visit the 
National Archives. Much genealogical research 
in federal records can be undertaken closer to 
home. The National Archives encourages you to 
call or write to the regional archives that serves 
your geographical area of research interests for 
additional information. 


Peter W. Bunce is director of the National Archives—Great 


Lakes Region (Chicago, IL). 
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NEWS AND NOTICES 


OPENING THE 1920 CENSUS 
Don W. Wilson 


On Monday, March 2, 1992, the directors of 
the eleven National Archives regional archives 
from coast to coast, and I, here in Washington, 
D.C., will unlock the microfilm cabinets housing 
the 1920 census microfilm. This simple act will 
be the culmination of four years of work by more 
than forty staff members at a cost, not including 
salaries, of over $1 million. In preparation for 
the opening of the 1920 census, the National 
Archives will have produced seventeen com- 
plete duplicate sets of the material—more than 
3,400 miles of film, roughly the distance from 
Washington, D.C., to San Francisco. 

The first census was taken in 1790 out of po- 
litical necessity. Representation of the states in 
Congress had been determined by compromise, 
and the Constitution required a decennial enu- 
meration to allocate representation and the ap- 
portionment of direct taxes. The United States 
became the first country in the world to provide 
for a regular enumeration of its inhabitants, al- 
beit without any thought of providing for the 
systematic collection of statistical data. 

When a government gathers data about in- 
dividuals, questions of access and confidential- 
ity arise. Privacy of census information has been 
a concern since the first census was taken in 
1790. The 1880 Census Act addressed the pri- 
vacy issue directly for the first time and required 
enumerators to swear they would “not disclose 
any information contained in the schedules, lists, 
or statements obtained by me to any person or 
persons, except to my superior officers.” In an 
act of June 18, 1929 (P.L. 13, 71st Cong., Sec. 
11), the Census Office was instructed that the 
“information furnished [to census takers] shall 
be used only for the statistical purposes for which 
it is supplied. No publication shall be made by 
the Census Office whereby the data furnished 
by any particular establishment or individual can 
be identified, nor shall the Director of the Cen- 
sus permit anyone other than the sworn em- 
ployees of the Census Office to examine the 
individual reports.” 

The transfer of census records to the National 
Archives brought a resolution to the debate over 
opening census records. Ina letter dated August 
26, 1952, from Roy V. Peel, director of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, to the Archivist of the United 
States Wayne C. Grover, the Bureau of the Cen- 
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sus agreed to transfer census schedules to the 
National Archives with the provision that they 
remain closed for seventy-two years after the 
enumeration date for each census. An agree- 
ment was formally signed October 10, 1952, and 
incorporated into Public Law 95-416, October 5, 
1978. 

January 1 was the official enumeration date of 
the 1920 census. The National Archives is, then, 
enjoined from opening the census until January 
1, 1992. My staff has selected March 2, 1992— 
two months after the enumeration date—as the 
opening date for the 1920 census to ensure that 
all the necessary copies will be distributed and 
ready to use. 

This will be the National Archives’ third ex- 
perience with opening twentieth-century census 
records. The 1900 census was partially opened 
in 1970 to those who could document their re- 
lationship to the enumerated person. This early 
opening required extensive maintenance of rec- 
ords of permissions and purpose of research. 
The microfilm remained locked in cabinets and 
was pulled by a staff member when the re- 
searcher presented the appropriate documen- 
tation and was granted permission to use census 
records. Of course, a roll of microfilm contained 
many more names than a researcher had per- 
mission to see, and the whole process bogged 
down ina difficult, cumbersome administrative 
procedure as frustrating to researchers as to staff. 
The 1900 census was fully opened in 1972, after 
the passage of the seventy-two year restriction 
period. 

Opening the 1910 census found us facing a 
new set of problems. While we did not offer an 
early opening, we were plagued with problems 
in reproducing the film because of the poor qual- 
ity of many of the images on the original micro- 
film. This resulted in numerous problems for 
researchers and a high rate of return of rolls from 
sets sold to libraries and institutions across the 
country. We were also unable to deliver to the 
regional archives a complete set of census mi- 
crofilm in time for the opening date. 

The next census opening is now in the plan- 
ning stage. We have looked carefully at previous 
openings and not only begun to plan earlier for 
this opening but also to coordinate our efforts 
better within the Archives. In November 1988, 
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a working group of archivists from several of- 
fices within the National Archives and Records 
Administration—representing reference, pres- 
ervation, publications, regional archives, man- 
agement, and the trust fund—began a series of 
meetings to prepare for the opening of the cen- 
sus. The resulting report recommended detailed 
plans and timetables for advance information, 
duplication, catalog development, equipment 
purchases, and advance sales. 

The 1920 census exists only on microfilm and 
consists of 2,076 rolls of population census 
schedules and 8,590 rolls of the Soundex index. 
Every state in the 1920 census is indexed, which 
will simplify access for genealogists and family 
historians. Our special Media Preservation Branch 
already has undertaken a frame-by-frame review 
of each roll of microfilm. The rolls were exam- 
ined for density, scratches, focus, film curl, fun- 
gus, gasses, and fog. At the same time, the staff 
noted the beginning and ending information on 
each roll; from these notes the catalog will be 
produced. Finally, the staff noted for each roll 
of film the location of any physical problems that 
could not be corrected. Then the film was cleaned 
and any splices repaired. The National Archives 
will produce the highest quality copy possible, 
given the quality of the original film. 

A minimum of seventeen duplicate sets (fif- 
teen positives and two negatives) must be pro- 
duced in advance of the opening date: one for 
the Microfilm Research Room in Washington, 
D.C., twelve for the regional archives, two for 
the microfilm rental program, and two negatives 
for fee duplication. (One set will consist of in- 
dividual rolls, the other of one-thousand-foot 
rolls for duplication of entire states.) These sev- 
enteen sets will be duplicated in our own labs, 
where we can assure the highest quality control 
possible. That means our labs will be producing 
127,992 rolls of census film in the next two years— 
an unprecedented volume. The cost of film stock, 
related supplies, and preservation work is ex- 
pected to be about $620,000. All of the popula- 
tion schedules and the Soundex index have now 
been examined, and work is under way to pro- 
duce a master negative from the original sched- 
ule and index film. Once we have completed the 
master negative, sometime in late February or 
early March, we will initiate mass production of 
the needed seventeen copies. 

Our reference staff at the National Archives 
Building and in each of the regional archives is 
in the process of planning where to put 10,666 
rolls of new microfilm. The Microfilm Research 
Room in Washington, D.C., and many of the 
regional archives centers do not have the floor 
space necessary for the additional cabinets re- 
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quired to house the 1920 census. Most of the 
research rooms will need to store the 1920 census 
in vertical file cabinets stacked atop existing cab- 
inets; we expect to spend $221,000 for these new 
microfilm storage cabinets. The National Ar- 
chives is committed to having the 1920 census 
available on the opening date in all of its regional 
centers as well as in the National Archives Build- 
ing. 
The microfilm catalog for the 1920 census will 
be similar in format to the 1910 census catalog. 
The most significant changes will be the inclu- 
sion of additional information about legibility 
problems on individual roll listings, a new ap- 
pendix outlining the data elements included in 
the 1920 census, and a reproduction of an orig- 
inal schedule form. The 1920 census catalog will 
be published in the spring of 1991, nine to twelve 
months before the 1920 census is released. The 
catalog will be available free to libraries and for 
sale to interested individuals. Publishing the cat- 
alog in 1991 will allow prospective purchasers 
to place orders early. Advance orders for com- 
plete duplicate sets or for copies of all rolls from 
a state that are received by September 1, 1991, 
will be shipped on March 2, 1992. All other or- 
ders will be shipped as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. 

The National Archives Microfilm Rental Pro- 
gram will also have a set of the 1920 census and 
indexes available for rental beginning March 2, 
1992. Advance orders for rentals may be sub- 
mitted after September 1, 1991. Those orders will 
be filled beginning March 2, 1992. 

The opening of a new census is a major event 
in the life of the National Archives. When we 
unlock the cabinets, we unlock information about 
a generation of family life in the United States. 
We are as eager as all of you for that day. 


ARCHIVES II GROUNDBREAKING 


On Tuesday, October 17, the ceremony to break 
ground for the construction of Archives II began 
and ended in a torrent of rain. Undaunted by 
the weather, the enthusiasm of the speakers and 
the audience brightened the occasion consider- 
ably. The Archivist called it “an occasion for great 
satisfaction ... that represents years of effort 
and concern by a great many people.” ‘Now, 
at last,” he continued, “we can do something 
for the Archives employees who labor in that 
monumental but antiquated and inadequate 
building on Pennsylvania Avenue. Archives II 
promises a hospitable environment for staff and 
researchers, spacious state-of-the-art labs, con- 
trolled and secure storage, in sum, a facility to 
accommodate our archival mission.” 
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The five other speakers were Prince George’s 
County Executive Parris Glendening, University 
of Maryland President William E. Kirwan, Sen- 
ator Paul Sarbanes (D-MD), Representative Steny 
Hoyer (D-MD), Maryland State Comptroller Louis 
L. Goldstein, and Governor William Donald 
Schaefer. The ceremony concluded with the 
speakers breaking ground for construction, which 
is scheduled to be completed in four years. 


ARCHIVAL RESEARCH COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


On September 12 the Archivist signed an 
agreement for academic exchange and cooper- 
ation between the National Archives and the 
University of Maryland. The agreement estab- 
lishes the Archival Research Coordinating Com- 
mittee (ARCC) to provide a vehicle for 
coordinating joint educational and scholarly 
projects mutually acceptable to the two institu- 
tions. The committee consists of seven mem- 
bers: three from the National Archives, three 
from the University of Maryland, and a chair- 
person appointed jointly by the Archivist and 
the president of the university. The chairper- 
son’s term is limited to two years and will al- 
ternate between a National Archives 
representative and a university representative. 

The initial focus of the committee will be on 
the logistics of the construction phase of Ar- 
chives II and the development of operating pro- 
cedures for the committee. With the completion 
of construction, ARCC will direct its attention 
to the kinds of joint projects envisioned during 
the early discussion of Archives II. 


BILL OF RIGHTS COMMEMORATION 


Between 1989 and 1991 the National Archives 
will commemorate the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Bill of Rights with a series of exhi- 
bitions, publications, and special events. 

A major exhibition, ‘This Fierce Spirit of Lib- 
erty: The Making of the Bill of Rights,”” opened 
in the National Archives Rotunda on June 9, 
1989, and will continue through December 1991. 
This exhibition weaves together the ideas, events, 
and political struggles that produced the Bill of 
Rights. 

A second major exhibition is scheduled to open 
in June of 1991. Celebrating the freedom of speech 
and of the press protected by the First Amend- 
ment, this exhibition will feature a selection of 
American political cartoons from the holdings of 
the National Archives, its eleven regional ar- 
chives, and eight presidential libraries. It will be 
made possible by a grant from Philip Morris 
Companies Inc. 
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An educational teaching package, ‘The Bill of 
Rights: Evolution of Personal Liberties,” produced 
by the National Archives Education Branch, Office 
of Public Programs, is now available for purchase. 
This supplemental unit consists of forty-six doc- 
ument reproductions, teaching suggestions, ex- 
ercises, and worksheets. 

The “Mini Page,” a UPI syndicated newspa- 
per supplement by Betty Debnam, will feature 
a ten-issue series on the Bill of Rights. National 
Archives education specialists will serve as con- 
sultants. 

A playwriting competition, now under way, 
seeks scripts based on Bill of Rights issues and 
researched in the National Archives, its eleven 
regional archives, or eight presidential libraries. 
Cash awards for the two best scripts will be of- 
fered, and one or more plays may be produced 
on the stage of the National Archives. 

A series of films will be shown in the National 
Archives theater. These films will explore var- 
ious themes related to the Bill of Rights. 

Publications focusing on the Bill of Rights will 
be available for purchase through the National 
Archives Trust Fund, P.O. Box 100793, Atlanta, 
GA 30384. 

Audiovisual programs relating to the Bill of 
Rights may be ordered for sale or rental from 
the National Archives’ National Audiovisual 
Center, 8700 Edgeworth Drive, Capitol Heights, 
MD 20743 (call toll free 1-800-638-1300). 


WoRLD WaR II COMMEMORATION 


The Archivist has announced that the Na- 
tional Archives is planning a series of events to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of World 
War II. The commemoration will have a national 
focus, involving not only the National Archives 
in Washington, D.C., but the eleven regional 
archives and eight presidential libraries located 
in fifteen states. The celebration, 1991 through 
1995, will span the commemorative period of 
U.S. involvement in the war. 

On November 8 the Archivist announced the 
formation of the National Archives World War 
II Commemorative Committee. Senators Robert 
Dole (R-KS) and Daniel Inouye (D-HI) and Rep- 
resentatives Charles Bennett (D-FL) and Robert 
Michel (R-IL) are the cochairs. The committee 
comprises current members of the House and 
Senate who are World War II veterans. 

Events planned will include three major ex- 
hibitions (two of which will travel nationwide), 
educational teaching materials and workshops, 
film festivals, and symposia and conferences. 
The National Archives holds millions of records 
relating to World War II. Its visual and written 
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materials are an unrivaled national resource, a 
rich vein for historical exploration. Among the 
holdings are the personal memorabilia and of- 
ficial papers of Presidents Roosevelt, Eisen- 
hower, and Truman, more than 500 million pages 
of manuscript material, two million photo- 
graphs, and thousands of maps, posters, re- 
cordings, and three-dimensional objects relating 
to the war. 

The National Archives is planning the first 
major research conference ever held on the role 
of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). The 
conference date, July 1991, marks the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the appointment of William J. Don- 
ovan as Coordinator of Information, an office 
that was the predecessor of the OSS. The con- 
ference is expected to attract former OSS agents 
and historians from around the world. 

Symposia on a wide variety of subjects of gen- 
eral interest will also be held throughout the 
commemorative period. Among the topics un- 
der consideration are: ‘The Life and Place of 
Women in the War,” ‘The Wonders of Medi- 
cine,” “The War Leaders,” “The Influence of 
Weather on the Implementation of War Strat- 
egy,” and “Literary Heritage of the World Wars.” 

Film series will concentrate on historical films 
drawn from the National Archives holdings, fic- 
tion films relating to the war, and contemporary 


documentaries. The National Archives has the . 


largest collection of nonfiction films in the world. 

In addition to the major traveling exhibition, 
the presidential libraries are planning a two-part 
exhibition that will be displayed in all eight li- 
braries on “The Fighting Man” and ‘War Lead- 
ers.” The National Archives in Washington, D.C., 
will be the site of a third World War II exhibition 
offering visitors a feeling of what life was like 
on both the warfront and the homefront fifty 
years ago. 

For further information concerning these and 
other activities relating to World War II, call Dr. 
Susan Cooper of the Public Affairs Office at the 
National Archives, 202-523-3099. 


COMMITTEE ON AUTHORITIES AND PROGRAM 
ALTERNATIVES 


The Committee on Authorities and Program 
Alternatives (CAPA) has issued a third report, 
which is now available from the Executive Staff 
Director’s Office (202-523-3094). Previous re- 
ports dealt with the National Archives’ respon- 
sibilities and legal authorities relating to 
presidential and federal records. 

This latest report examines the legislative au- 
thorities for the appraisal program and its im- 
plementation and recommends measures to 
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strengthen the current program. The report dis- 
cusses the lack of statutory authority to inspect 
records for disposition purposes, to accession 
records to which access is restricted by statute, 
and to direct the transfer of permanent audio- 
visual and electronic records before they are thirty 
years old. 


ELECTRONIC RECORDS CENTER 


The Archivist has announced his decision to 
transfer the primary responsibility for appraisal 
of electronic records to the Center for Electronic 
Records. 

In announcing the change, he said: “One of 
my priorities since becoming Archivist has been 
to develop for the profession and for federal 
agencies a model Center for Electronic Rec- 
ords. . . . In view of the fragility of the media, 
the appraisal of electronic records must antici- 
pate to a much greater degree than textual rec- 
ords the early and timely accessioning of the 
electronic format. ... To continue the devel- 
opment of the Center for Electronic Records as 
a model, I also intend to add computer experts 
to the Center for Electronic Records archival staff 
in order to achieve the proper balance between 
technical and archival knowledge and practice.”” 

This change was effective October 1, 1989. The 
new procedures will ensure that federal agencies 
continue to be furnished consistent, coordinated 
guidance on electronic records. 


US/USSR GENEALOGICAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The National Archives sponsored on October 
16 the first meeting of the US/USSR Genealogical 
Exchange Advisory Board, a group of eleven 
representatives from national genealogical or- 
ganizations and the National Archives of Can- 
ada. The Board was recently formed to advise 
the National Archives volunteers on developing 
a system to take advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities for access to genealogical documenta- 
tion in the USSR. Patricia Eames of the National 
Archives Office of Public Programs is the coor- 
dinator of the exchange project. 

A four-member delegation of U.S. archivists 
and genealogists will go to Moscow early next 
year. During their visit to Soviet archives, they 
will study the types of records held there and 
consult about the type of system needed in the 
United States to facilitate the processing of re- 
quests by the Soviet archives. 

Following their trip, a delegation of Soviet ar- 
chivists will visit the United States in early sum- 
mer of 1990 to study reference procedures in 
genealogical research. Both sides hope to have 
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an operating system for making available gene- 
alogical information within one to two years. 

The board’s establishment is a consequence of 
a joint agreement signed on April 18, 1989, by 
Dr. Don W. Wilson and Dr. Fedor M. Vaganov, 
chief of the Main Archival Administration of the 
USSR Council of Ministers. This joint agreement 
on archival cooperation for 1989-90 included, 
for the first time, provisions for cooperation in 
genealogical research between the two coun- 
tries. Dr. Wilson signed the agreement as the 
head of the Commission on Soviet/American Ar- 
chival Cooperation, a creation of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


RECORDS ADMINISTRATION TRAINING BROCHURE 


The Agency Services Division of the Office of 
Records Administration has issued a new bro- 
chure on training courses. These courses pre- 
pare participants to understand and meet legal 
requirements governing federal records, im- 
prove the effectiveness of their records pro- 
grams, and give proper care to permanent records 
to be transferred to the National Archives. The 
courses are open to employees of federal, state, 
and local governments and of international or- 
ganizations. For a free brochure or further in- 
formation, call 202-724-1472. 


NEW TEACHING PACKAGES 


“The United States Expands West: 1786-1841,” 
the first of two educational teaching packages 
on westward expansion is in production. It will 
be followed in 1992 by a unit on post-World War 
II policy choices. ‘‘The United States Expands 
West” will focus on the enormous role played 
by the federal government in supporting and 
subsidizing westward settlement, on the my- 
thologizing of western history, and on the mul- 
tinational character of western settlement. The 
unit, which will contain more than forty-five 
documents from the holdings of the National 
Archives, is aimed at helping students take a 
second look at the notion of the “rugged indi- 
vidual,” understand the role of myth in the cre- 
ation of history, and appreciate the multicultural 
nature of western settlement. For information 
on other titles in this series, call 202-523-3347. 


GERALD FORD AT HOOVER LIBRARY 


Former President Gerald R. Ford spent Oc- 
tober 18 and 19 at the Hoover Library in West 
Branch, Iowa, for a conference on the role of ex- 
Presidents. He participated in a panel discussion 
on “Defining a Public Role for Former Presi- 
dents” with journalists Roger Mudd and Helen 
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Thomas and historians Robert Ferrell, Francis 
Heller, and Steven Hochman. He later gave the 
keynote address on his personal reflections on 
former Presidents’ public lives. Published pro- 
ceedings of the conference, cosponsored with 
the Ford Library and Museum, are available from 
the Hoover Library. 


ART EXHIBIT AT HOOVER LIBRARY 


Twenty original watercolor and oil paintings 
by Dwight Eisenhower, Winston Churchill, and 
Adolf Hitler went on exhibit at the Hoover Pres- 
idential Library-Museum, December 3. 

Entitled “The War Lords,” the unprecedented 
exhibition is being staged with the help of the 
Eisenhower Center in Abilene, Kansas, and 
Hoover Library Association trustee Keith Wilson 
of Kansas City, Missouri. The paintings will re- 
main on exhibit through mid-March 1990, and 
then travel to the Eisenhower Center, where they 
will be included in the Eisenhower centennial 
celebration. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FDR LIBRARY 


In honor of its fiftieth anniversary, the library 
held a banquet on November 15, 1989, and an 
open house on November 19. About one thou- 
sand visitors came to enjoy free admission and 
birthday cake. On display were some examples 
of presidential gifts from around the world, Roo- 
sevelt’s correspondence with Winston Churchill 
near the end of World War II, and many rarely 
seen items. 

On October 11 and 12, 1989, the Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt Institute sponsored a confer- 
ence on “FDR and the Future of Liberalism,” at 
the library. The conference was designed to 
stimulate dialogue about American liberalism, 
its history and applicability to contemporary 
problems, and challenges posed by the future. 
Speakers included noted scholars Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., Alan Brinkley, Eleanor Holmes Nor- 
ton, and John Kenneth Galbraith. 

The 1989 Roosevelt Freedom Medal was pre- 
sented to Justice William J. Brennan in a cere- 
mony following the conference on October 13. 
The other recipients of the 1989 Four Freedom 
Medals are: Walter Cronkite, J. William Ful- 
bright, Dorothy Height, and Raphael Lemkin 
(posthumously). The award to Raphael Lemkin 
was accepted by Hyman Bookbinder, who was 
also honored at the awards ceremony. 

The W. Averell Harriman Conference Center 
and Search Room of the library was also dedi- 
cated on October 12. 
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TRUMAN LIBRARY EXHIBITION ON THE 
PRESIDENCY 


The Truman Library’s museum will feature an 
exhibition entitled ‘‘The Constitution Under 
Stress” from November 30, 1989, through Au- 
gust 1990. This exhibition, which commemo- 
rates the bicentennial of the establishment of the 
American presidency under the Constitution, 
focuses on several instances in American history 
when some of the tenets of the Constitution were 
challenged. It incorporates artifacts and docu- 
ments dealing with such events as the Civil War, 
the government's seizure of the steel mills in 
1952, the civil rights movement, and the fall of 
the presidency of Richard Nixon. 


NATO ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE AT 
TRUMAN LIBRARY 


Thirty distinguished historians and former po- 
litical leaders gathered at the Harry S. Truman 
Library in Independence, Missouri, to partici- 
pate in a conference to mark the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Countries repre- 
sented included France, Great Britian, Italy, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, the USSR, and the 
United States. 

The meeting, held September 21 and 22, fo- 
cused on “NATO and the Founding of the North 
Atlantic Alliance.’’ The panel discussions will 
launch a serious historical examination of two 
key issues relating to NATO: Why it was created 
and how its signatories used the alliance as a 
security umbrella to overcome ancient rivalries 
and achieve economic and political interde- 
pendence. 

Lawrence Kaplan, professor of history and 
director of the Lemnitzer Center for NATO Stud- 
ies at the Kent State University, Ohio, gave the 
keynote address. Sponsors of the conference were 
the Harry S. Truman Library Institute and the 
Truman Era Research Program of the University 
of Missouri-St. Louis Department of History. 


GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


The Parks and History Association has re- 
cently produced City of the Constitution, a guide 
to selected sites in Washington, D.C. The sixty- 
three-page book describes sites in the District of 
Columbia that stand as symbols of democracy 
in action. It contains a map, illustrations, and 
concise and informative site-by-site descrip- 
tions. It is available for $2.95 (plus $1 shipping 
and handling) from P&HA, P.O. Box 40060, 
Washington, DC 20016. Bulk orders can be ob- 
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tained at a discount. For more information, call 
the Parks and History Association at 202-472- 
3083. 


GUIDE TO FILMS ON JEWISH HISTORY 


The National Archives announces the publi- 
cation of The Holocaust, Israel, and the Jews: Motion 
Pictures in the National Archives, complied by 
Charles Lawrence Gellert, a former National Ar- 
chives staff member. 

This new guide is an indispensable tool for 
locating films in the National Archives relating 
to modern Jewish history. Heavily illustrated, 
the guide offers an annotated listing of films, or 
portions of films, produced by the armed forces, 
civilian agencies, and commercial newsreel 
sources. The films document Jews in the United 
States before, during, and after World War II; 
Jews in Europe before and after World War II; 
the Holocaust; and the establishment of modern 
Israel. Each numbered entry includes the film’s 
title, production credits, date, length, and brief 
description of content. A comprehensive index 
completes the volume. 

The 123-page hardcover book is available for 
$17.00 (plus $3.00 shipping/handling) from the 
National Archives Trust Fund, P.O. Box 100793, 
Atlanta, GA 30384. 
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Crhibels 


The Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights are 
on permanent display at the National 
Archives Building. 


In the Rotunda 
Constitution Avenue entrance between 7th and 
9th Streets, NW 


Magna Carta. indefinitely. The 1297 
version of the Magna Carta, one of the 
bases for the fundamental privileges and 
rights of English citizens, is on display. 


This Fierce Spirit of Liberty: The Making of 
the Bill of Rights. June 1989 through De- 
cember 199]. Featuring 80 documents, 
portraits, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
the exhibition portrays a movement 
propelled by Americans’ concerns over 
personal liberty. The exhibit’s opening 
marked the beginning of the National 
Archives’ celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the Bill of Rights. Highlights 
of the exhibition include original pam- 
phlets by Thomas Jefferson and Thomas 
Paine as well as documents by lesser- 
known figures that address concerns 
such as freedom of religion, the quar- 
tering of troops. and the rights of the 
accused. This Fierce Spirit explores the 
ideological foundations and political 
struggles from which the Bill of Rights 
emerged. 


In the Circular Gallery 
Constitution Avenue entrance between 7th and 
9th Streets, NW 


Washington: Behind the Monuments. April 
1990 through May 1991. Commemorating 
the bicentennial of the District of Co- 
lumbia, this exhibition will contain over 
200 documents, maps, photos, and 
drawings that depict the history of the 
city and its people. Divided into two 
sections, the exhibition will explore the 
social evolution of the city as well as its 
development as the center of the United 
States government. Highlights of the ex- 
hibition will include the original 1790 
“Residence Act” signed by George 
Washington and John Adams, which se- 
lected the site for the Nation's Capital, 
prehistoric artifacts from the banks of 
the Anacostia River, and architect Henry 
Bacon's 1910 presentation model for the 
Lincoln Memorial. 


Google 


Workshops 


The following workshops are offered this 
year at the National Archives, 7th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washing- 
ton, DC. For more information about 
these and other workshops, contact the 
Education Branch (NEEE), National 
Archives, Washington, DC 20408, 
202-523-3298. 


Introduction to Genealogy. March 26-31, 
1990. This course will show you how to 
plan your research and how to find and 
use permanently valuable federal rec- 
ords dating from the late 18th century to 
the recent past. Experienced instructors 
and National Archives staff will provide 
guidance on researching these vast 
holdings as well as primary sources 
housed at other institutions. Introduction 
to Genealogy is for beginning genealo- 
gists and family historians with little or 
no experience in researching archives or 
manuscript collections. 

Tuition: $85. 


Going to the Source: An Introduction to 
Research in Archives. May 22-25, 1990. In 
this 4-day workshop, staff of the National 
Archives will help you to — 

e Prepare for research in primary sources 
before you come to an archives or 
manuscript depository 

e Identify many of the collections that 
will be useful in your research 

e Locate the institutions that hold those 
collections 

e Use audiovisual and other nontextual 
sources as evidence 

e Design a search that is appropriate to 
your needs 


You will learn how to plan your research, 
how to use your research time more ef- 
fectively, and how to work with archivists 
and manuscript curators. Going to the 
Source is for freelance and institutional 
researchers, research historians and so- 
cial scientists, journalists, authors and 
playwrights, museum and exhibition 
curators, research and reference librar- 
ians, directors and staff of research 
institutions, and local historians. 

Tuition: $85. 


National Institute for Genealogical Research. 
June 11-16, 1990. Designed for advancecd- 
level genealogists, this course, cospon- 
sored by the National Archives, is a 
records-intensive program, focusing on 
the use of National Archives holdings 
in Washington, DC, and in the regions. 
Veteran instructors and experienced 
National Archives staff will guide you 
through the intricacies of cartographic 
records, appointment papers and U.S. 
Postal Service records, military, legisla- 
tive and maritime records, and through 
records relating to women in federal 
archives. Enrollment is limited to 50. 
Tuition: $195 if postmarked before May 
1, 1990; after May 1, $225. For informa- 
tion, contact the National Institute on 
Genealogical Research, PO. Box 14274, 
Washington, DC 20044. 


Primarily Teaching: A Summer Workshop 
for Teachers on the Use of Primary Sources 
in the Classroom. June 26-July 6, 1990. 
Presented by National Archives staff, 
this workshop introduces teachers to the 
holdings and organization of the Na- 
tional Archives. You will learn how to do 
research at the National Archives, how 
to create classroom material, and how 
to present documents in a way that en- 
hances students’ basic skills and appre- 
ciation of history. Each participant will 
select a specific topic and, using Na- 
tional Archives material, develop a 
teaching unit with teaching strategies. 
Primarily Teaching is for teachers of his- 
tory, geography, government, civics, so- 
ciology, psychology, economics, Ameri- 
can studies, and the humanities from 
upper elementary through secondary 
levels. The workshop emphasizes sec- 
ondary strategies, but educators at all 
levels can adapt them to satisfy their 
particular teaching needs. 

Tuition: $85; graduate credit is avail- 
able from a major university for an 
additional fee. 


The National Archives is offering an 
additional 25 or more genealogical work- 
shops throughout the year; for informa- 
tion, contact the Education Branch 
(NEEE), or call 202-523-4867. 


If you are intrigued by history, enjoy 
working with the public, and are looking 
for a challenging position — become a 
National Archives volunteer! Volunteers 
at the National Archives have a special 
opportunity to learn as well as to serve. 
After completing orientation and exten- 
sive training, volunteers spend at least 
one half-day a week in any of the follow- 
ing ways. 


e Docents give behind-the-scene tours 
that introduce small groups to the re- 
cords and activities at the National Ar- 
chives. They also develop and conduct 
school programs for visiting classes. 
The outreach program carries the mes- 
sage of the National Archives to com- 
munity groups and enriches history 
programs at area schools. 


e Information Desk Aides welcome thou- 
sands of visitors who come to the Na- 
tional Archives and answer their many 
questions about the Archives and 
other Washington areas of interest. 


e Volunteer Staff Aides assist with infor- 
mation and administrative services 
and with specific projects in the re- 
search areas or in connection with 
exhibitions. 
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© Genealogical Staff Aides welcome and 
assist new genealogical researchers, 
most of whom are using the facilities 
of the Archives for the first time. 
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The next volunteer training course is 
being offered at the National Archives 
Building from March 6 through April 5, 
1990, on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. For more information, 
contact the Volunteer Coordinator, 
Office of Public Programs (NE), Room 
G-8, National Archives, Washington, DC 
20408, 202-523-3183 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Central Information Division 
National Archives 
Washington, DC 20408 
Telephone 202-523-3220 


National Archives—New England Region 
380 Trapelo Road 

Waltham, MA 02154 

617-647-8100 


National Archives—Northeast Region 
Building 22-Military Ocean Terminal 
Bayonne, NJ 07002 

201-823-7252 


National Archives—Mid Atlantic Region 
9th and Market Streets 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

215-597-3000 


National Archives—Southeast Region 
1557 St. Joseph Avenue 

East Point, GA 30344 

404-763-7477 


National Archives—Great Lakes Region 
7358 South Pulaski Road 

Chicago, IL 60629 

312-581-7816 


Nationa] Archives—Central Plains Region 
2312 East Bannister Road 

Kansas City, MO 64131 

816-926-7271 


National Archives—Southwest Region 
501 West Felix Street, P.O. Box 6216 
Fort Worth, TX 76115 

817-334-5525 


National Archives— Rocky Mountain Region 
Building 48, Denver Federal Center 

Denver, CO 80225 

303-236-0818 


National Archives—Pacific Southwest Region 
24000 Avila Road, P.O. Box 6719 

Laguna Niguel, CA 92677-6719 

714-643-4241 


National Archives— Pacific Sierra Region 
1000 Commodore Drive 

San Bruno, CA 94066 

415-876-9009 


National Archives— Pacific Northwest Region 
6125 Sand Point Way NE 

Seattle, WA 98115 

206-526-6507 
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PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 


Herbert Hoover Library 
P.O. Box 488 

West Branch, IA 52358 

Telephone 319-643-5301 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
259 Albany Post Road 

Hyde Park, NY 12538 
Telephone 914-229-8114 


Harry S. Truman Library 
Independence, MO 64050 
Telephone 816-833-1400 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Library 
Abilene, KS 67410 
Telephone 913-263-4751 


John F. Kennedy Library 
Columbia Point 

Boston, MA 02125 
Telephone 617-929-4500 


Lyndon Baines Johnson Library 
2313 Red River 

Austin, TX 78705 

Telephone 512-482-5137 


Nixon Presidential Materials Project 
Office of Presidential Libraries 
National Archives 

Washington, DC 20408 

Telephone 703-756-6498 


Gerald R. Ford Library 
1000 Beal Avenue 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
Telephone 313-668-2218 


Jimmy Carter Library 
One Copenhill Avenue 
Atlanta, GA 30307 
Telephone 404-331-3942 


FEDERAL RECORDS CENTERS 


Federal Records Center—ATLANIA 
1557 St. Joseph Ave. 

East Point, GA 30344 

Telephone 404-763-7476 


Federal Records Center— Boston 
380 Trapelo Rd. 

Waltham, MA 02154 

Telephone 617-647-8745 


FEDERAL RECORDS CENTERS 


Federal Records Center—CHic aco 
7358 South Pulaski Rd. 

Chicago, IL 60629 

Telephone 312-353-0164 


Federal Records Center—DayTton 
3150 Springboro Road 

Dayton, OH 45439 

Telephone 513-225-2878 


Federal Records Center—DENVER 
P.O. Box 25307 

Bldg 48, Denver Federal Center 
Denver, CO 80225 

Telephone 303-236-0804 


Federal Records Center—Fort WorTH 
Box 6216 

Fort Worth, TX 76115 

Telephone 817-334-5515 


Federal Records Center—Kansas City 
2312 East Bannister Rd. 
Kansas City, MO 64131 
Telephone 816-926-7271 


Federal Records Center—Los ANGELES 
24000 Avila Rd. 

Laguna Niguel, CA 92677 

Telephone 714-643-4220 


Federal Records Center—New York 
Bldg. 22, Military Ocean Terminal 
Bayonne, NJ 07002 

Telephone 201-823-7161 


Federal Records Center—PHiLADELPHIA 
5000 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 
Telephone 215-951-5588 


Federal Records Center—St. Lous 
National Personnel Records Center 
9700 Page Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63132 

Telephone 314-263-7201 


Federal Records Center—SaAn FRANCISCO 
1000 Commodore Dr. 

San Bruno, CA 94066 

Telephone 415-876-9015 


Federal Records Center—SraTtLe 
6125 Sand Point Way, NE 
Seattle, WA 98115 

Telephone 206-526-6501 


Federal Records Center —WAasttiINGTON 
Washington National Records Center 


Washington, DC 20409 


Telephone 301-763-7000 
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